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A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF HON. JOSHUA HENSHAW, 
WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
HENSHAW FAMILY. 


[Compiled by the Eprror.] 


Ir is one of the objects of the Society under whose auspices the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register is published, to 
collect and preserve the scattered and perishable materials of History 
and Biography, to the end that we and our posterity may be able to 
obtain a correct knowledge of the history of the country. A proper 
sense of the obligations we owe to our forefathers for their public 
services should also prompt us to this course. 

While much has been written concerning many of the chief actors 
in the American Revolution and in the scenes immediately preceding 
that event, little as yet has been published that illustrates to any con- 
siderable extent the part taken in that struggle by the family whose 
name stands at the head of this article. In order to supply this defi- 
ciency, so far as may be done at this time, the following sketch has 
been prepared.* An examination of the pedigree accompanying this 
sketch will show the high social position occupied by the ancestors of 
the family, both in England and on the continent of Europe. Their 
descendants in the United States are allied by marriage with many 
families of historic renown. 

Josoua Hensnaw, the second son of Joshua and Mary (Webster) 
Henshaw, was born at his father’s houset in Boston, August 2, 
1703. Of his earlier years little is positively known, but from the 
fact that his father was a prominent man in Boston, and possessed 
ample means, it may be assumed with safety that the young man 





* These sketches have been compiled, in part, from valuable papers prepared by the 
late Andrew Henshaw Ward, Esq., who at the moment of his death was engaged in com- 
piling a Genealogical History of the Henshaw Family. For the use of these materials we 
are indebted to the kindness of Andrew Henshaw Ward, Esq., of W. Newton. 

For the use of the engraving for the portrait (of Joshua Henshaw, 1703) accompany- 
in fad No. of the Register, we are indebted to the kindness of John A. Henshaw, Esq., 
0 ton. 

We have found it convenient to depart from the strict chronological order in the pre- 
sentation of the sketches. 

+ This house was built by his father, and stood on the north corner of what is now 
called “‘ Hayward Place” and Washington (then Newbury) street. 
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was properly trained for the mercantile profession, upon which he 
entered at an early period of his life, and in which he acquired wealth 
and influence. That he was, by natural endowments as well as by 
education, a man of decided ability, is shown by the fact that he was 
so often selected by his fellow townsmen for important offices and 
trusts. 

On the 27th day of December, 1733, he was married to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Hon. Richard and Sarah (Davis) Bill, by the Rev. 
Benjamin Colman, then pastor of Brattle street Church, Boston. 
Richard Bill was at this time an influential and opulent merchant 
of Boston, and by this marriage Mr. Henshaw was brought into 
intimate social and mercantile relations with a large circle of 
well established families. He resided in Boston,* and, for many 
years after his marriage or till within a short time before the Revo- 
lution, seems to have been devoted almost exclusively to business con- 
nected with the rapidly expanding commerce of the town. We find, 
however, that he served frequently as a magistrate during this period: 
an office of great consequence then, and conferred upon a few only of 
the most discreet and capable men. It was not until many years 
after this period that the title ‘‘ Esquire ’’ came to be considered a con- 
venient and courteous appendage to the names of even very young, 
and sometimes inexperienced men. 

At a town meeting held March 2, 1764, of which James Otis was 
moderator, Joshua Henshaw was chosen first on the list of Select- 
men,t and from this time forward for several years he was frequently 
chosen to this, the then chief elective office of the town. He was also 
very often appointed on special and important committees. Thus, 
we find him serving with Thomas Hancock, William Phillips, Joseph 
Sherburne and James Otis, a committee appointed May 15, of this 
year, to investigate the encroachments then being made upon Beacon 
Hill by persons in quest of gravel. 

At an adjourned town meeting, held Sept. 18, 1765, it was unani- 
mously ‘‘ Voted, that the Hon. James Otis, Esq., the moderator, the 
Hon. Samuel Welles, Esq., the Hon. Harrison Gray, Esq., the Hon. 
Royal Tyler, Esq., Joshua Henshaw, Esq., John Rowe, Esq., and Mr. 
Samuel Adams, be a committee to draw up and transmit, by the first 
opportunity, to the Rt. Hon. Gen’l Conway, now one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, and to Col. Isaac Barré, a member of 
Parliament, several addresses, humbly expressing the sincere thanks 
of this Metropolis of his Majesty’s ancient and loyal Province, for their 
noble, generous, and truly patriotic speeches at the late session of 
Parliament, in favor of the Colonies, their Rights and Privileges ; and 
that correct copies of the same be desired, that they may be deposited 
among our most precious archives. Also voted, that these gentle- 
men’s pictures, as soon as they can be obtained, be placed in Faneuil 
Hall, as a standing monument to all posterity, of the virtue and jus- 





* January 16, 1741-2, Richard Bill, Esq. conveys to Joshua Henshaw and wife “ the 
house and land in Sudbury street, now in the tenure and occupation of the said Henshaw, 
fronting to Sudbury street on the S. 8. E., there measuring forty feet; . . . on the 
south west on land of Thomas Cooper, late deceased, there measuring 99 feet; N. W. on 
Bartholomew, three needles nineteen and a half feet,” &c. (Suff. Deeds, 62: 256.) 

+ The other members of the Board were Joseph Jackson, John Scollay, Benjamin Austin, 
Samuel Sewall, Nathaniel Thwing, and John Ruddock. Town Records, Vol. 4, p. 568. 

t.Jbid. Vol. 4, p. 594. 
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tice of our benefactors, and a lasting proof of our gratitude.”’* These 
communications were subsequently acknowledgedf in eloquent and 
feeling terms by the persons addressed, and their portraits were placed 
in Faneuil Hall, from which unfortunately they have disappeared.{ 

He was chairman of the Board of Selectmen§ who were assembled 
in the house of Richard Dana, Esq., opposite ‘‘ Liberty Tree,’”’ Dec. 17, 
1765, on that memorable occasion when Andrew Oliver, Esq., Distri- 
butor of Stamps, was compelled by an indignant community to make 
a public resignation of his obnoxious office. The next day the town 
appointed a committee, consisting of Samuel Adams, John Rowe, 
Thomas Cushing, John Hancock, John Ruddock, Samuel Sewall, 
Joshua Henshaw and Benjamin Kent,ll with authority to employ 
Jeremy Gridley, James Otis and John Adams as counsel, to request 
Gov. Bernard to cause the courts of law to be opened again for public 
business. 

At a town meeting held June 14, 1768, he was appointed one of a 
committee of twenty-one to wait upon the Governor in regard to the 
very serious disturbances and misunderstandings that grew out of the 
seizure by the Government authorities on the charge of false entry 
and smuggling, of ‘‘ The Liberty,”’ a sloop owned by John Hancock, 
and which had just then come into port with a valuable cargo.§ On 
the 5th of May, 1769, he was appointed by the town on the commit- 
tee, of which Richard Dana was chairman, to instruct the newly elect- 
ed representatives, James Otis, Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock.** The next year he was a member of the committee 
appointed to perform alike duty.t{{ This year, James Otis having been 
compelled by ill-health to abandon public affairs, James Bowdoin was 
elected in his place, as representative. At this late day, one cannot 
perceive what special instructions could have been needed by the men 
above named, but if there was any propriety or necessity for giving 
instructions then, surely the practice has long since most unhappily 
fallen into disuse. 

On the 4th of October, 1769, he was appointed by the town on a 
committee to consider what measures were necessary to ‘‘ vindicate ’’ 
the town from the false and injurious representations contained in 
letters and memorials previously sent to the Home Government by 
Gov. Bernard, Gen. Gage, Com. Hood and others, which committee 
reported on the 18th.{{ On the 6th of March, 1770, the day following 


* Town Records, Vol. 4. p. 655. 

+ Town Records, Vol. 5, p. 171. 

t Drake’s History of Boston, pp. 704-5. 

; They were Joshua Henshaw, Joseph Jackson, Benjamin Austin, Samuel Sewall, Na- 
thaniel Thwing, John Ruddock, and John Hancock. Town Records, Vol. 5, p. 668. 

|| Mr. Drake adds the name of Arnold Welles. Hist. of Boston, p. 713. I here take 
occasion to acknowledge my constant obligations to this distinguished antiquary and his- 
torical writer. His History of Boston ought to be in every family, and the city could do 
no more valuable service to the people than to authorize the writer of that work to issue 
a new edition at the public charge, and bring the history down to the present time. 

| Town Records, Vol. 5, pp. 98-9. Drake’s Boston, under same date. 

** Ibid., p. 149. Instructions reported May 8. 

tt Ibid.,p.254. The instructions of this year cover nearly ten pages, folio, of the records. 
This paper, as well as those of the preceding years, contains a remarkable statement of the 
questions at issue between the Colony and the Mother Country. They are supposed to have 
been written by Richard Dana, chiefly. The instructions for 1764 will be found in Drake’s 
Boston, pp. 683-4. 

tt Town Records, Vol. 5, p. 169. Drake’s Boston, p. 771. 
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‘*the Massacre’”’ in King street, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
William Molineaux, William Phillips, Joseph Warren, Joshua Hen- 
shaw and Samuel Pemberton were appointed a committee to wait 
upon the Lt. Governor* and Council, and earnestly request the remo- 
val of the troops from the town, and extorted from them an immediate 
compliance with the demand.f 

Prior to this time, Mr. Henshaw had been a member of the House 
of Representatives, and in 1769 was chosen by that body a member 
of the Executive Council, but was rejected by Gov. Bernard on ac- 
count of his well-known opposition to the measures pursued by the 
Government towards the Colony. At the same time ten} others shared 
the like fate, and this significant testimony to their love of country 
and devotion to principle gave them a still stronger hold upon the 
hearts of the people. 

To have been thus repeatedly selected by his townsmen to partici- 
pate in the discharge of duties requiring superior wisdom no less 
than unimpeachable integrity and undaunted resolution, in a cause, 
too, on whose successful issue so much depended for themselves and 
their children, bespeaks the degree of confidence reposed in him; 
while to have been associated with the most distinguished patriots 
of the colony upon any subject is not only evidence of the character 
and standing of Mr. Henshaw, but is an honor of which his descend- 
ants may well be proud. 

In consequence of the enforcement of the ‘‘ Boston Port Bill,” 
and the occupation of the town by the royal troops, Mr. Henshaw, 
and all who like him had unreservedly staked their lives and fortunes 
upon the pending issue, were compelled to sacrifice property, sever 
business and social ties, and find places of safety outside of Boston. 
At this time his brother Daniel, and his own son-in-law Joseph Hen- 
shaw, were residents of Leicester in the County of Worcester, Muss. 
Thither he also removed, in 1774, with his wife, and boarded for a short 
time in the family of Rev. Mr. Conklin. From this place he removed 
to Dedham, near Boston, and resided there till his death, most of the 
time an invalid. 

The following obituary notice appeared in a newspaper of the day: 
—‘‘ On Tuesday, August 5, 1777, died at the seat of the Hon. Samuel 
Dexter,§ in Dedham, from whence on the Friday following his remains 
were respectfully interred, the Hon. Joshua Henshaw, for years a 
respectable inhabitant of this town. He was a man of engaging as- 
pect and deportment; of solid and unaffected piety; of untainted 
integrity and honor ; of sincere and steady friendship ; of great com- 
passion for the distressed, and benevolent to all in private and domes- 
tic life. He was highly valued and beloved in public stations, and 
truly honorable and importantly useful as a Selectman of the town of 
Boston ; in his seat at the Council Board, as well as in other places 
of trust, he acquitted himself with prudence, fidelity and honor, ever 





* Gov. Bernard left New England in August, 1769. 

+ Town Records, Vol. 5, pp. 213-16. Drake’s Boston, pp. 783-4. Mr. Henshaw was one 
of those who advised Josiah Quincy, junior, to act as counsel for Capt. Preston and the 
soldiers. Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, junior, p. 37. 

t William Brattle, James Bowdoin, James Otis, Jerathmeel Bowers, Joseph Gerrish, 
Thomas Saunders, John Hancock, Artemas Ward, Benj. Greenleaf and Walter Spooner. 

§ Ante, Vol. 8, pp. 248-9. 
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proving himself a warm and unshaken friend to the civil and religious 
rights of his country, and of those who abetted them. He was one of 
those uniform patriots who early opposed the encroachments of the 
Administration, for which he was honorably distinguished by their 
frowns, and he died in the pleasing hope of the success of the Ameri- 
can cause. That stroke of sickness, under which for a number of 
years he was gradually failing till his death, he bore with a patience 
and humility, a resignation and hope which only the Gospel can 
inspire.”’ 

His Wire was noted for her beauty, grace of manners, gentle dis- 
position and benevolence. She died in Boston, September 28, 1782, 
aged 70 years. It is related that at her marriage there were many of 
the most distinguished people present, and that her bridal presents, 
imported from England, were rich and extensive. One or more pieces 
of the-solid silver tea service are still in the possession of one of the 
family. Her portrait and that of her father, the Hon. Richard Bill, 
before named, are still well preserved.* 

Children of Joshua and Elizabeth (Bill) Henshaw : 

1. Sarag, b. Jan. 16, 1736; m. her cousin Joseph (of whom we 
give a brief sketch later in this article) at Boston, May 25, 1758; d. 
in Shrewsbury, Jan. 4, 1822, aged 86 years. They had no children. 

2. Ricnarp Bu, b. June 10, 1737. 

3. Josnua, b. Feb. 16, 1746; grad. H.C. 1763; m. Catharine Hill, 
of Boston, March 16, 1769; d. in Shrewsbury, May 27, 1823, aged 78 
years. Wife d. there Sept. 7, 1822, age 76 years. No children. 

4, Awnprew, b. May 28,1752; grad. H.C. 1768; m. Sarah Prince, 
Feb. 10, 1780. JHe was clerk of the House of Representatives of 
Mass., and afterwards clerk of the Judicial Courts,.in which office he 
died in Dec., 1782, aged 30 years, 7 months. They had no chil- 
dren. He was a man of considerable attainments, polished address, 
and scholarly tastes. His widow .m. the late John Tucker, of Boston, 
clerk of the Courts, and d. June 22, 1822, aged 67 years. 

Josuua (3) entered into business with his father, in Boston, and 
continued thus engaged so long as the avenues of commerce remained 
open. He was Register of Deeds for Suffolk, from 1776 to 1786, 
inclusive, and during the occupation of Boston by the royal forces 
kept his office and resided at Dedham, to which town the public re- 
cords had been seasonably removed. Upon the retiring of the troops 
he returned to Boston, and as was the custom of those days kept his 
office and the records in his own dwelling house,. which was situate 
on the northerly corner of Orange (then a part of what is now Wash- 
ington) and Harvard streets. 

At the time of the great fire, April: 20, 1787, this house was burned, 
with much valuable personal property, which he neglected, in his anxi- 
ety to save the public records. Afterwards he built a wooden house 
on the site of the house burned, and occupied it till he removed to 
Shrewsbury, in 1792. While he resided at the latter place, he was a 
magistrate, and of the Quorum for the County of Worcester, and trans- 
acted much official business, but declined repeatedly to be a candidate 
for any elective office. He was upright in his official conduct, kind in 
his private relations, and possessed many popular talents. 





* History of the Bill Family, p. 143. 
Vou, XXII. 10* 
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He distinctly remembered the events introductory to the Revolu- 
tion, and delighted all within the circle of his acquaintance with inter- 
esting anecdotes of those times. Of the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party’ he 
used to say, he had seen the names of some in print for whom it had 
been claimed that they belonged to the ‘‘ Party ’’; that many of these 
might have been lookers-on, as were a crowd of people, and yet not 
have participated in that transaction; inasmuch as the enterprise was 
secretly contrived by a few of the most distinguished and patriotic 
inhabitants of Boston, and by them and their employés, all honorable 
men, and selected for their well known integrity and fidelity, carried 
into effect without molestation, in an incredibly short space of time, con- 
sidering the amount of work done ; and that previous to entering upon 
the hazardous project they bound themselves to each other, by a solemn 
oath, never to reveal, directly or indirectly, the name of any of the 
confederates, whether as privy to, as actually engaged in, or as bound 
to be engaged in the enterprise. And, so well has the secret been 
kept, it is believed that not one of the ‘‘ Party” has thus far been 
identified. 

JoserpH Hensnaw, the son-in-law, above referred to, was born in 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1727, grad. at H. C. in 1748,* and in the same year 
sailed for Europe, for the purpose of acquiring mercantile information. 
He visited various cities and commercial marts, and gained a know- 
ledge of their staple commodities and of their wants in exchange. 
After an absence of two years, he returned, fitted out a vessel with 
an assorted cargo, and sailed for Florence as master. The voyage 
was successful, and on his return his father built a vessel for him, 
which was named after the lady whom he afterwardsemarried. Upon 
the conclusion of this voyage, about 1757, he commenced trade in 
Boston, and became an opulent and influential merchant. In 1774, 
he removed to Leicester. 

During the stormy period immediately preceding the Revolution, he 
was indefatigable with pen, speech, money and personal influence in 
support of the Colonial cause against the arbitrary acts of the Govern- 
ment. He belonged to an association of patriots composed of Samuel 
Adams, James Otis, Joseph Warren, John Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
junior, Joshua Henshaw (his father-in-law), William Molineaux and 
others like them, who held their meetings in private at each other’s 
residences, where they concerted measures which eventually led to 
the united resistance by the greater portion of the people to the acts 
of the Crown. There plans were formed, letters written, manifestoes 
prepared, reports received, and influences set in motion for restraining 
the impetuous and imprudent, and for stimulating and enlisting the 
lukewarm friends of Liberty. The tact and skill displayed by these 
men, in thus prudently shaping and guiding events, has seldom receiv- 
ed at the hands of modern writers the prominence they deserve. 

He continued to reside in Leicester till near the close of the war, 
when he removed to Shrewsbury. There he was a neighbor of Gen. 
Ward, and carried on the business of a country merchant. On the 
20th of October, 1774, he was chosen a delegate to the Provincial 
Congress, then sitting at Cambridge.t One of the instructions given 





* Artemas Feet General) Ward was a classmate and intimate friend. 
+ Colonel Thomas Denny, his brother-in-law, the delegate from Leicester, left the Con 
gress on account of illness, and died at home, Oct. 23, 1774. 
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him by his constituents at the town meeting presided over by his 
father, David Henshaw, was ‘‘to use his influence that Dorchester 
Point be immediately taken possession of and fortified by the Province.”” 
He was elected a delegate to the ensuing Congress, on the 9th of 
January, 1775. In Nov., 1774, he was chosen Colonel of Militia in 
place of the lateColonel Denny. He was a member of the Committee 
of Correspondence for his own town, and attended the Convention of 
Committees of Correspondence held at Worcester, Aug. 9, 1774, which 
continued by seven adjournments to May 31,1775. By this Conven- 
tion he was chosen one of the Standing Committee of the County, 
to correspond with the committees of other counties. 

He repaired to the camp at Cambridge on the day following the skir- 
mish at Concord, and on the day after his arrival was named in 
General Orders and‘assigned to duty, with the rank of Colonel. By 
a General Order, dated April 21, 1775, it was declared that “ all officers 
appointed before there is a regular establishment, are. appointed pro 
tem.”’ Subsequently he was employed in missions to the adjoining 
Colonies and Provinces, in collecting military stores and forwarding sup- 
plies to the army, until the British evacuated Boston, in 1776. After 
this, though it does not appear that he continued in the service, yet 
he was constantly active in behalf of the Colonies till the end of the 
war. During the insurrection headed by Daniel Shays,* in 1786-7, he 
rendered essential service to the Government of the State. He died 
March 19, 1794, aged 66 years. Rev. Joseph Sumner, D.D., of Shrews- 
bury, officiated in the funeral services. 

JosHua Hensuaw, the father of the Joshua first mentioned above, was 
born in Dorchester in 1672, and married Mary Webster,t+ of Boston, 
in 1700. He settled in the latter town, and engaged in mercantile 
business. He was also a distiller, and largely interested in the fishe- 
ries at Canso.[ He became a wealthy merchant. His wife is said to 
have been a superior woman. 

At the first allotment of pews in the New South Church, Dec. 7, 
1716, pew No. 27, valued at £38, was assigned to Joshua Henshaw; 
and pew No. 23, to Joseph Bass.§ March 10, 1716, Mr. Henshaw 
was one of a committee of four to state methods of procedure in the 
choice of the first minister|| of said parish. Aug. 10, 1720, he was one 
of the Standing Committee. In 1743, he built a tomb next to that 
of Mr. Bass, in the Granary Burying Ground, and designated it by 
the Henshaw Coat of Arms. He died April 27,1747. His widow died 
Dec. 15, 1747. 

By his will, dated April 1, 1743, he gives to his wife Mary, “‘ all 
my negroes, plate, money, household goods and moveables, and other 
personal estate of every kind, to her sole use and behoof forever, also 
the sole income and improvement of all my real estate, both in pos- 
session and reversion, during the term of her natural life, and at her 





* Ante, Vol. 8,128 d—I. Vol. 18, 8-11. 

+ Daughter of James and Mary (Hay) Webster, and b. Dec. 9, 1672; in Boston.. James 
Webster was a member of the Scots’ Charitable Society in 1657. 

t Hutchinson, Vol. 2, p. 240, who says Mr. Henshaw made a visit to the Governor of 
Louisburg in 1720. 

§ Joseph Bass was a brother of Edward Bass, D.D. (the Bishop), and father-in-law of 
Daniei Henshaw, brother of this Joshua. 
|| Rev. Samuel Checkley, ordained April 15, 1719; d. Dec. 1, 1769. 
{ Church Records, extract from, in hand writing of Rev. Dr. Young. 
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decease all my said real estate shall be equally divided among my 
surviving children and their heirs, after each of them shall have been 
allowed what either of them are indebted to me, per account or other- 
wise. My son Samuel shall have the still house and land under‘the 
same, with a passage from the backside of his house to the still house 
as it is now improved by him ; he allowing for said still house what 
men chosen to value it, shall think it worth. Further, if any of my 
children be dissatisfied with this my will, so as to molest and disturb 
my said wife in her quiet and peaceable possession and improvement 
of my estate as aforesaid, I do then authorize and empower my said 
wife to cut off said child, that shall so molest her, with the sum of 
five pounds in full of his proportion of my said estate.” Wife, 
Mary, sole executrix. 

Josnua Hensuaw,* the grandfather of the first famed Joshua, was 
born in Lancashire, England, about the year 1643, and with his 
brother Daniel, born about 1646, was fraudulently abducted and sent 
to New England, about 1652. They came to Dorchester, Mass., where 
they resided during their minority.t| Joshua there married, in 1670, 
Elizabeth Sumner.f Three children were born to them. In 1688, he 
made his will, and in the early part of the next year went to Eng- 
land for the purpose of recovering the large property left by his pa- 
rents in the care of Peter Ambrose, their steward, who bore the im- 
putation, not without probable grounds of suspicion, of having sent 
the boys Joshua and Daniel out of England for the purpose of getting 
possession of their property ; for before they were sent away they had 
lived in his care and on the estate for several years, and after their de- 
parture he retained possession and died in the occupation of the estate. 
Wavertree Hall, extolled by Walter Scott, was a part of it. 

When Joshua arrived in England he found Joshua Ambrose in .pos- 
session of, and claiming the estates, as heir to his father Peter. Mr. 
Henshaw filed a bill in Chancery against Ambrose, but not being 
then prepared to prove his paternity, returned to Dorchester and pro- 
cured the necessary evidence. To this bill the defendant put in his 
answer, and at a subsequent term of the court, in 1690, the plaintiff 
not appearing, the bill was dismissed with seven nobles costs. In 1692, 
after Mr. Henshaw’s return to England, his case against Ambrose was 
restored to the docket, and kept there for nearly thirty years. In 
1719, when it became certain that a decision was about to be rendered 
in favor of the plaintiff, Mr. Henshaw was invited by Ambrose to 
dinner, upon pretence of a desire to effect an amicable compromise, 
and soon after the dinner wes seized with an illness, from which he 
died in a few hours. The suit was then dropped from the docket for 
want of a prosecutor. 


The following is a copy of his Will :— 


“In the name of God, Amen. The third Day of April Ann? Dom™ 
One Thousand Six Hundred Eighty Eight, Annog: R. R*. Jacobi 
nunc Angliz, etc., Secundi, Quarto.—I, Joshua Hensha of Dorchester, 





* It does not appear when the name was changed from Hensha to Henshaw. ‘ 

+ The family tradition is, that the Rev. Richard Mather, who came from Lancashire, 
England, had the care of them, and of the money sent with them, for their support and edu- 
cation, and for setting them up in business. 

t¢ Elizabeth Sumner, eldest daughter of William and Elizabeth (Clement) Sumner; bap. 
June, 1652, d. in Dorchester in 1728. Ante, Vol. 8, 128 d. 
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in the County of Suffolke within his Ma" Territory and Dominion of 
New England, Yeoman, being about to take a voyage to England, 
knowing the uncertainty of this Life and the hazards and dangers that 
do attend those that are passing by Sea, being now of a whole and 
disposing mind, de make and ordein this my Last will and Testament 
in manner following, revoking all former wills, &c. 

First and principally my soul I recommend unto God in Christ 
Jesus my Creator and Redeemer, hoping in his grace and mercy to 
receive forgiveness of Sins and an Inheritance among those that are 
sanctified through faith in Christ. My Body I commit unto the dust, 
or sea, as it shall please God to dispose of me. And for that tempo- 
ral Estate which it has pleased God to bestow upon me, I -will that 
the same may be employed and bestowed as hereinafter expressed. 

Imp”. I will that all my just debts and personal Expenses (if any 
be) be. well and truly paid and ordered to be paid by my Executrix, 
hereafter named, with what convenient speed may be. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto Elizabeth, my, well beloved wife, 
the use, profits and income of my whole Estate for her own comforta- 
ble Subsistence and Education of my Children, for and during the full 
time of her widowhood ; But upon her intermarriage only to have her 
thirds therein according to Law. 

It. I will that my whole Estate real and personal, (debts and 
funeral charges being paid) shall be considered and cast into a divi- 
sion of eight equal parts according to the value thereof. Two parts 
whereof I give unto Witu1am my Eldest son, as his double portion, 
and unto Each of my other Children, viz.:—Joshua, Thankful, John, 
Samuel, Elizabeth, and Katharin a single part or share thereof; and 
if either of my s‘ children happen to dye before the receiving their 
portion, my will is that the part or parts of such Child or Children, ° 
deceasing shall be equally divided to and among the survivours. 

It. I do nominate, constitute and ordein my beloved wife Eliza- 
beth Hensha to be sole Executrix of this my Last will and Testament. 
And do give her full power and authority (if need be for the payment 
of my just debts) by and with the advise of my overseers or some of 
them to dispose and make sale of any parts or parcels of my Lands, 
and to give a legal confirmation thereof. And I do desire and appoint 
my well respected ffriends and Relations—William Sumner, Sen", of 
Dorchester, Daniel Hensha of Milton, and John n Goffe* of Boston, to 
be overseers of this my will, to advise and assist my wife in the due 
Execution thereof. 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, the 
day and year first within written. 

Signed, Sealed and Published 

by Joshua Hensha to be his 

last will and Testament, in 

presence of us Josoua J Hensma, 1. s. 
Jos. Jackson, 


marke 
John [ T Trow,* 


marke 


Hanory A Adams. 





* Trow and Goffe married sisters of the Testator’s wife. Trow (or Tro) was then of 
Dorchester. 
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Colony of Rhode Island. 


These may certify that on the day of the date heareof John Trow, 
Resident in Newport, aged 70 years, personally appeared before me 
the Subscriber, and made oath that he was Present with Joshua 
Hensha, and did see him sign, seal and declare the above and before 
written will or Testament to be his act and his last Will, and 
that he was then of Sound Memory and Judgement, and Joseph 
Jackson and Hanory Adams was present and did in the presence of 
the Testator subscribe their names with this Deponent’ as Witnesses 
to the s‘ will. In testimony whereof I have Heareunto set my hand 
and affixed my seal at Newport, this 25" day of April, in the 6" 
year of his Maj** Reigne, George by Grace of God over Great Brittain, 
&c., King, Ann° Dom. 1720. 


i. & Sam!" Cranston, Gov".”’ 


Here follow the Letters of Administration and Certificate of Probate, 
signed by Samuel Sewall,* and dated, Boston, March 9", 1723. 

When Mr. Henshaw commenced his action in the Court of Chan- 
cery he obtained the aid of Robert Dale, Esq., a distinguished Genea- 
logist, who traced the Henshaw pedigree in 1701. Copies of this 
paper were used in the suit. After Mr. Dale’s demise, the original in 
Mr. Dale’s handwriting and his description of the Henshaw Coat of 
Arms were placed in the Herald’s office, London. Authenticated 
copies of these documents were obtained in 1844, and are hereunto 
annexed. 


“Coat or Arms. 

Hensnaw,—Argent, a chevron sable between three moor-hens proper ; 
quartering Houghton,—Sable, three bars argent. Crest, a falcon 
proper, billed or, beaked and membered sable, preying upon the 
wing of a bird, argent. Motto :—To be, not to seem. 


Thomas Henshaw, in the reign of James I., had the Arms restored 
to him that had previously belonged to his ancestor, Sir Thomas Hen- 
shaw, and the crest added, and he was knighted. The ancient spell- 
ing upon the Arms is upon the wreath of his collar Argent and Sable, 
‘Falcone resting on a wing Gould with a crown about his neck 
Gould. Beake and Legs Sable with Belles Gould, of the first mantled 
Gules, Rombled Silver—the birds in the Arms are Heathcocks.’ ”’ 





' * Born in England, 1652; m. Hannah Hull 4 1658), daughter of Hon. John Hull, of 
Boston, 1676 ; commissioned Judge of Probate 17 


5, and d, 1730. 
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William, et. 30. Joshua, wt. 28. John, st. 20. Thankful, ret. 23, married to Elizabeth, zt. 16. Katherine, wt. 13. Daniel, died unmarried 
Nathaniel Leman of Boston and was his father’s only 

in New England. child. 
Nots.—The original Pedigree is endorsed Extracted from the MS. Pedigrees of Robert Dale, Richmond 
“Mr. Henshaw’s pedigree, a°. 1701.” Herald, marked “ H 12” page 127, now remaining in the Her- 

ald’s College, London, this 28th day of June, 1844. 
Signed G. W. Collen, Pursuivant at Arms, 

Herald’s College, London. 
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NAMES OF SOME OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN IN THE 
LOUISBURG EXPEDITION. 


In looking over the sixteenth volume of the Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register, I was surprised to learn the fact, that the Rolls of 
the 3250 men who were engaged in the memorable expedition against 
Louisburg in 1745, are not found in the archives of Massachusetts. 
I had been accustomed to regard this enterprise as the most interest- 
ing of any in the history of New England. It absorbed the attention 
of the entire mass of the people. All the religion of the Provinces 
was enlisted in its support. The most intense anxiety awaited its 
result. Prayer to the God of Battles went up continually from every 
Christian heart, for its success; and never was there greater rejoic- 
ing, than when the news came that the strongholds had fallen. The 
names of the brave men by whose energy and courage this almost 
miraculous work was accomplished, ought surely to be preserved. 
I am gratified in being able to supply the deficiency in part. I send 
you the names of 221, being more than a fifteenth part of the whole 
number.* E. E. Bourne. 

Kennebunk, Dec. 12, 1866. 


Company under the Command of Col. John Storer. 

John Fairfield (1st Lieutenant), Nathaniel Kimball (2d Lieuten- 
ant), John Kenne, Charles White, Daniel Sayer (Clerk), Joseph 
Taylor, Benjamin Curtis, Pendleton Fletcher (Corporal), Ichabod 
Cousins (Sergeant), Joshua Lassell, Peter Rich, Enoch Davis (Ser- 
geant), Phillip Devotion, Matthew Lindsey, James Jypson, Edward 
Evans, Lemuel Clark, John Burks, James Read, James Littlefield, 
John Huston, Aaron Lord, John Crediford, Benjamin March, John 
Look (Sergeant), Joshua Kimball ( Corporal), Ichabod Dunham, Isaac 
Danforth, Benjamin Jellison (Corporal), Joseph Crediford, Ichabod 
Jellison, Isaac Buswell, William Robinson, Matthew Robinson, Caleb 
Kimball, Ebenezer Littlefield, Joseph Curtis, John Bagshaw, Joseph 
Webber, Joshua Adams, Benjamin Curtis, Joseph Taylor, Jonathan 
Adams (Corporal), Aaron Lord, William Curtis, Benjamin Jacobs, 
James Wilson, Joseph Boston, John McDaniel, John Dean, John 
Eldridge, Simeon Merrifield, James Gillpatrick, John Wakefield, Jr., 
Edmund Welch, Thomas Wheelright, John Winn, Gershom Boston, 
Shebuleth Boston, James Littlefield, Jr., Benjamin Hatch (Sergeant), 
Caleb Kimball, Jr., John Canaway, Benjamin Cousins. 

Captain Cornelius Soul’s Company. 
Jobn Ross, Nathaniel Fairfield, Peter Pendergrass, Amos Harris. 
Captain John Kinslagh’s Company. 

Thomas Mahony, Corporal Butler, Richard Butler, Lawrence 
Allen, Daniel McMarrow, Abraham Martin, Richard Linch, Daniel 
McEffee. 





* Further contributions towards a complete roster of the officers and men engaged in 
this expedition are solicited. Whoever shall find in his reading or in the archives of any 
society, or State, the name of an officer or soldier who was in this expedition, will confer 
a favor by forwarding it to the Editor. 
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Captain Thomas Perkins’s Company. 

Bryant Paul, John Hamor, Jesse Dorman, Stephen Harding, Asa 
Burbank, Nathan Martin, Eliphalet Perkins, Richard Perry, James 
Deshon, Jeremiah Springer, Allison Lassell, Joseph Cole, John Carr, 
Jonathan Thompson, Edward Stuart, Samuel Hutchins, Nathaniel 
Bailey, Timothy Burbank, Jedediah Wakefield, Amos Hardy, Benja- 
min Cousens, David Hutchins, Enoch Danforth, Rolandson Bond, 
Shadrach Watson, James Sampson, Stephen Averill, Levi Hutchins, 
Benjamin Palmore. 

Captain Moses Pierson’s Company. 

David Doughty, John Ayres. 

Captain Moses Butler’s Company. 

John Lewis, Moses Spenser, John Nason, Ichabod Corson, Thomas 
Withum, John Conner, Ephraim Joy, Samuel Holmes, William Perry, 
John Clark, Solomon Walker, Samuel Jones, Samuel Grant, Samuel 
Lord, Joseph White, Nathan Lord, Israel Pierce, — Grant 
(Lieutenant), Israel Honewell, Elias Grant, Adam Goodwin, William 
Chadbourne, Noah Nason, John Davis, Samuel Getchell, John Pierce, 
James Stimpson, Samuel Allen, James Gerrish, James Mecarel, Na- 
than Goodwin, Gideon May, Ichabod Tibbets, Ezekiel Wentworth. 

Major Cutts’s Company. 

Enoch Hutchins, Henry Miles, Job Lunt, Dennis Downing, Joseph 
Troy, Nathaniel Hicks, John Carter, Bray Dearing, Samuel Billings, 
Patrick Loller, James Webber, John Tobey, John Pariman, Daniel 
Catten, Thomas Arcules, Ebenezer Leach, Samuel Cluff, Moses Fur- 
nald, William Furbish, Robert More, Enoch Stevens, Solomon Rose, 
Samuel Hooper, James Spinney. 

Captain Peter Staples’s Company. 

Thomas Hardy (1st Lieutenant), John Burbank (2d Lieutenant), 
George Knight, Parker Gowel, Hugh McLellan, John Furbish, James 
Goodwin, Samuel Chadbourne, John Try, John Pugsleigh, Josiah 
Clark, John Lydstone, Edward Hammond, Peter Withum, Daniel 
Lydstone, Benjamin Leach, Andrew Green, Daniel Wilson, Joshua 
Brooks, James Abbot, Ichabod Corsen, Uriah Hanscom, Zimri Hans- 
com, Simeon Dam, George Marriner, Thomas Allen, Bartholomew 
Withum, John Thompson, John Ayers, Jonathan Thompson. 


Captain William Warner’s Company, of Boston. 
Thomas Lisinby, Benjamin Ropes, John Laver, Robert Gilbert, 
James Thom. 





Captain Nathaniel Donnell’s Company. 
Josiah George, Sergeant Dotson, Shubael Boston, Jonathan Say- 
ward, David Morrison, John Clement, Leavitt, Joseph Boston. 


Rev. Samuel Moody, of York, as is well known, was one of the 
Chaplains. Dr. Alexander Bulman, of York, was a Surgeon, and died 
in the service. Many of the soldiers, also, died from the severe 
exposures and fatigue to which they were subjected. 

Everything connected with that expedition is worthy of remem- 
brance. To those living in the western part of Maine, these reminis- 
cences must be doubly interesting. The influence of Sir William 
Pepperell was widely felt. But those who dwelt in the immediate 
sphere of that influence, were perhaps more carried away by his zeal 
Voy. XXII. 11 
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for the work assigned him, than those in any other part of Massachnu- 
setts. At least one half of all the men of Wells (which then includ- 
ed Kennebunk), joined the expedition. ‘The entire company of John 
Storer were from that town. In the previous Indian wars, these men 
had been inured to danger of every kind, and their children did not 
lack the spirit and fortitude of their fathers. They could live on the 
poorest fare. Fighting had been the employment of a good portion 
of their lives; and therefore they readily embarked on this hazardous 
expedition. 

This enterprise seems to have been regarded as one of a religious 
character. As we have suggested before, men seem to have felt it to 
be an imperative duty, to aid in driving those denominated infidels 
from their possessions at Cape Breton; and all seemed assured, that 
God had taken this matter into his own hands, and that his special 
Providence would attend the troops and work out the desired result. 

In one of the early volumes of the Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions, are found various letters from ministers of the Gospel, congra- 
tulating Sir William Pepperell on the favorable issue of his indefatiga- 
ble labors. John Storer, of Wells, was a very efficient coadjutor in the 
enterprise. A similar letter to him, from the Rev. Mr. Jefferds of 
that town, cannot fail to be read with much interest, showing, as it 
does, the intense Christian feeling on this subject, which ruled in the 
hearts of the religious community at that time. It is directed—“ To 
Col. John Storer, Esq., at Louisburg.’ 


Wells, September 16: 1745. 

Dear S',—I should not have delayed the congratulating you upon 
the reduction of Cape Breton, nor the acknowledging the receipt of 
your favors to me from Louisburg, dated June 22 and June 30, unto 
this day, as I have done, had nota fond expectation of seeing you here 
from Week to Week, operated with me, to think, that my writing to 
you there, would have been fruitless: But having seen my mistake, 
and to amend it as well as I can, I embrace this opportunity to ex- 
press my joynt Praises and Thanksgivings with you unto God, for the 
marvellous things which he has herein done by, and for you, and for 
us, whose right Hand and holy Arm hath gotten him the Victory. 
Here is a new song put into our mouths; a song of Praise to the 
LORD, for the avenging of Israel when the People willingly offered 
themselves. We Bless God for what he has done, and acknowledge 
he has laid us under singular Obligations of Gratitude and Thankful- 
ness to those he has been pleased to honour, by improving them as 
happy Instruments in this truly great and glorious work. Our hearts 
should be, and I trust are, carried out in Esteem and Love, especially 
towards the Governors or Rulers of our New English Israel, that 
offered themselves willingly among the People.-—O that We may 
cleave to the LORD our GOD, and take good Heed to ourselves that 
we may love him and serve him—and may He confirm his work ; and 
satisfy our Longing Souls in your Safe and Speedy Return unto us. 

I take it as a special favor, that in the midst of all your Triumphs, 
you was pleased to remember me, and to take so much notice of the 
few Lines I sent you, and give yourself the trouble of writing me once 
and again. I thank you f* the Particular acct you was pleased to give 
me of the Strong but conquered City. 
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Your aged holy mothers are still living, and in their common State 
of Health, as are also the rest of your family. Your pious Consort, 
though heavily bowed down under the Cares and Troubles of your 
long Absence, and filled with Grief and Sorrow under the unexpected 
continuence of it, yet she bears it all with an exemplary patience, and 
sweet serenity of mind. Your Eldest son keeps our School; your 
Second looks after your Husbandry and other affairs. Your eldest 
daughter is at Boston, waiting for your arrival, and to accompany you 
here. Your two youngest Daughters are at home longing to see you, 
and little Sam’! is ready to jump and fly into your arms. I presume 
you have received the mournfull News of the Hon”® Coll? Wheelright’s 
decease, and of your Hon™ Aunt Littlefield’s. Besides which, there 
has but one grown Person died among us, since you have been gone, 
viz. Sam! Littlefield’s Wife of Maryland, and not so much as a Child, 
belonging to any of our friends that are with you. . 

Be pleased, Sir, to present my Duty to his Excellency, our Captain 
General, for whose wise, just, and easie, happy administration, 
Thanks are continually offered up unto God, by a grateful Pro- 
vince, with their earnest Prayers for the long continuance and further 
Prosperity of it: and to his Honor, our Lieutenant General, the merits 
of whose Valour and Conduct will not be forgotten by an obliged 
People, but conveyed down to late Posterity with all suitable Tokens 
of respect. Please to give all proper Regards to all Friends, and 
especially my hearty love to those of my particular Charge, that are 
yet at Louisburg. 

And now, Sir, that the happy Day may be hastened when I shall 
see you face to face, and hear you rehearse the righteous acts of the 
LORD, and go in Company with you to his hoyse, and there enjoy 
an holy fellowship with you, is the constant, earnest Desire, and 
ferv' Prayer of 

Your faithful and affectionate Pastor and 
Dutiful, humble, Serv‘, 
Sam’L JEFFERDS. 


Avertcan Mempers or THE Lonpon Society or AnTIQUARIES.—About two years 
ago the following article appeared in the Boston Advertiser : 

“Mr. Adams has been elected Honorary Fellow of the London Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in place of Mr. Everett. This is an honor rather grudgingly conferred, and 
therefore more highly prized than most similar honors are. The other Americans 
who are honorary fellows are, we believe, Messrs. George Ticknor, Jared Sparks 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, George Bancroft, Robert C. Winthrop, Joseph R. Ingersoll 
and John Lothrop Motley.’’ : 

I called the attention of John Gough Nichols, Esq., to this statement, and he 
any furnished me with the following corrected list, which may be worth pub- 

shing : 

1817—-March 27. Hon. George Bancroft, New York. 

1850—February 21. George Ticknor, Esq., Boston. 

1852—January 22. E. George Squier, Esq., New York. 

1855—May 3. Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, Boston. 

1859—February 10. Hon. Robert C. yi agg Boston. 

1860—June 7. John Lothrop Motley, Esq., Vienna. 

1865—December 7. Hon. Charles Francis Adams. : 

He adds that neither Mr. Sparks nor Mr. Ingersoll was a member of the Society. 

Boston Transcript, Sept. 16, 1867. W. H. W. 
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A GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF THE WENTWORTH FAMILY 
OF ENGLAND, FROM ITS SAXON ORIGIN IN THE ELEV- 
ENTH CENTURY TO THE EMIGRATION OF ONE OF ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES TO NEW ENGLAND ABOUT THE 
YEAR 1636. 


By JoserH Lemvuet CnestTEr, 


Honorary Member of the Essex and Surry Archeological Societies of England, of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the New England Historic-Genealogical Society ; 
Author of the Life of John Rogers, the Marian Proto- -Martyr, &c. &c. 


Awmone all the ancient families of the British 
Empire, there is none whose claim to great 
antiquity is founded on a surer basis, than that 
of the Wenrworrss. 

For more than eight hundred years the name 
has been identified with the history of En- 
gland, through whatever political changes and 
convulsions it has passed. The earliest record 
of it is in Domesday Book itself; and from 
that period’ to the present time, there is no 
difficulty in tracing an unbroken genealogical 
succession. 

The number of modern English families that 
can boast of an origin so remote, and a de- 
scent so little defaced by bars sinister, is 
very small indeed : it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that they may be counted on one’s 
fingers. 

Like all other families, that of Wentworth has been subjected to 
great fluctuations, owing to the vast changes in the political construc- 
tion of the country, and to other causes. Its representatives have been 
at times the possessors of enormous wealth, and at others reduced to 
comparative poverty. 

Some of them have lost their heads upon the scaffold, as political 
criminals, whom succeeding generations have held in reverence as 
patriots and martyrs. But from first to last, there has never been a 
time when the name has not occupied a conspicuous place in the 
annals of England, nor one when the-traceable antiquity of the family 
has been for a moment doubted. 

The fact that the titles anciently borne by different members of the 
family have disappeared from the modern peerages, except as borne 
by those who have succeeded through the female lines, does not mili- 
tate against this statement. 

It may be questioned whether all the male lines nominally extinct 
are so in reality. Various causes, such as the absence of inclination or 
the want of means, have often prevented the prosecution of well-found- 
ed claims when titles of nobility have been in abeyance ; and it is quite 
certain that there are now living in the United States of America, and 
in other foreign countries, numbers of persons whose claims to British 
peerages and baronetages are indisputable. In most if not in all such 
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cases, these titles if obtained would convey to the possessors only 
empty honors, as the estates with which they were once connected 
have vanished beyond the possibility of recovery. 

That there are now living in the United States, numerous descend- 
ants of the different branches of the Wentworth family of England, 
who are entitled to all the reflected or transmitted glory of their an- 
cestors, and who have a right to boast of their purely Saxon origin, 
and an unbroken and well-authenticated line of descent extending over 
more than eight centuries, is a fact which it is the object of this paper 
to illustrate and substantiate. 

The results obtained and here presented have cost no small expen- 
diture of time, labor, and money. The writer, under the auspices of 
Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill., who has for many 
years interested himself in the subject, has personally visited more 
than fifty parishes in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and examined the 
parochial records of each from their earliest existence. The Will 
Registries at London, York, and Lincoln, have been thoroughly 
searched, as well as the vast catacombs of the Public Record Office, 
and other repositories, public and private, from whence any infor- 
mation was likely to be derived. The musty Court Rolls of ancient 
manors have been carefully examined, the extensive and complicated 
collections of the College of Arms, the Registers of Dissenting Churches 
deposited at Somerset House, and in short every accessible source 
from which there seemed the slightest chance of obtaining light upon 
the subject of investigation ; and it is confidently believed that 
the following statement presents, for the first time, the true history 
of Exper Wittiam Wentworts, the early New England emigrant, 
and the ancestor of the numerous families of that name in the United 
States. 

The writer believes that he has exhausted every reasonable source 
of information, and that any further particulars about the history of 
the family in England must be due rather to accident than to systema- 
tic research. 

The different generations in direct descent from the earliest known 
of the name, to Elder William Wentworth, will be distinguished by 
Roman numerals. 

Of the first few generations little or nothing is known beyond the 
bare names, but the descent as given has the authority of all the early 
genealogists, and was accepted, and is still deemed genuine by the 
College of Arms. As the pedigree has thus stood the test of centu- 
ries, it is not likely that any further information will ever be obtained 
respecting the family during the period embracing the 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries. 

From the commencement of the 15th century downwards, the history 
of the direct line is given with general correctness, by the various 
genealogical writers. The present writer has, however, been able to 
correct some errors that have crept into the accounts ; and, from the 
examination of original documents, to make some interesting addi- 
tions thereto, all of which are embodied in the following statements. 
But, so far as the history of the other branches of the family is con- 
cerned, and especially of the branch from which Elder Wentworth 
descended, the writer has had no assistance whatever from printed 
books, nor from the manuscript collections of others, and the results 
Vou. XXI. 11* 
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presented are entirely from his own researches. The precise point at 
which these exclusively original results commence, will be hereafter 
indicated. 

Such a state of things is most common in English genealogy. The 
particular lines of a family in which titles of nobility or honor occur, 
are worked out and perpetuated with great care ; while younger sons 
are barely mentioned by their names, or, after a time, omitted alto- 
gether. It is this ignoring of the younger branches of influential 
families that gives the modern genealogist so much trouble and labor ; 
and yet, it is probably best in the end, as it compels him to acquire 
his information from original sources, instead of being tempted to rely 
upon the results obtained by his predecessors. 

It may be safely accepted that the first known mention of the fami- 
ly of Wentworth occurs in Domesday Book, and the pedigree may 
therefore commence thus :— 

I. Reematp Wentworth, or, as written in Domesday Book, Rynotp 
pe Wynterwabe, who was living at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
A.D. 1066. As at that time there were no actual surnames, he was 
simply Reginald or Wentworth. In other words he was the possessor 
in Saxon times of the lordship of Wentworth, in the Wapentake of 
Strafford, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Yorkshire consists of 
three divisions, known as the North, East, and West Ridings. Each 
Riding is subdivided into a number of Wapentakes or Hundreds, and 
it was in one of the latter that the lordship or manor of Wentworth 
was situated. Wentworth is in the parish of Wath-upon-Dearn, about 
nine miles from Sheffield, and thirteen from Doncaster. The fact that 
he is described in Domesday Book as the lord of Wentworth, suffi- 
ciently attests his position as one of the principal men of his neighbor- 
hood, even at this early period. Nothing, however, is known of his 
family, except that he was succeeded by his son— 

II. Henry Wentworts, sometimes written pe Wyntwortn, or 
Wyntword, concerning whom nothing has been preserved but his 
name. He was succeeded by his son— 

III, Richarp Wentworrs, who was succeeded by his son— 

IV. Micnaet Wentwortn, who was succeeded by his son— 

V. Henry Wentworts, who was succeeded by his son— 

VI. Hvén Wentworrn, who died in the year 1200, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son— 

VII. Wittram Wentworts, who was succeeded by his son and 
heir— 

VIII. Rosert Wentwortn, who married Emma, daughter and heir 
of William Woodhouse ( Wodehouse, in old manuscripts), of Wood- 
house (a manor or lordship contiguous to Wentworth), and thus 
acquiring that estate, the family was afterwards designated as Went- 
worth of Wentworth-Woodhouse. He was living in the reign of 
Henry III. and Edward I.; say as late as 1275, and was succeeded 
by his son and heir— 

IX. Wituram Wentwortna, of Wentworth-Woodhouse, who mar- 
ried Beatrice, daughter of Gilbert Thakel, of Yorkshire, and died 2 
Edward II., 1308-9, having had issue two sons, viz. :— 

1. William, of whom hereafter ; and 

2. ° Richard, who became a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and in 1338 
«was elevated to the Bishopric of London, and in the same year, being 
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in the reign of Edward III., was made Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. This is the first recorded instance of the official dignities that 
were afterwards common enough in the family. So far as the State 
was concerned his position was second only to that of the King himself, 
and the Bishopric of London, at that time holding even higher rank 
than it does now, was exceeded only by the Archbishoprics of Canter- 
bury and York. Bishop and Chancellor Wentworth did not, however, 
long enjoy his dignities, as he died in 1339, the year succeeding his 
elevation. The line was continued through his elder brother— 

X. Wituiam Wentworts, of Wentworth- Woodhouse, who was 
married, first in 1288, to Dionysia, daughter of Peter de Rotherfield, by 
whom he had only two sons, viz. :— 

1. William, of whom hereafter, and 

2. John, who married Alice, daughter and heir of John Bissett, 
Esq., of North Elmsall, in Yorkshire, and thus acquired that impor- 
tant estate. He died, however, without at least surviving issue, and 
bequeathed that estate to his nephew John, the younger son of his 
elder brother William, of. whom hereafter. Their mother Dionysia 
died shortly after the birth of her younger son John, and their father 
William married, secondly, Lucy daughter of Sir Adam Newmarch, 
but had no issue by her; and himself died in 1295, in the lifetime 
of his father, and only seven years after his first marriage. On his 
father’s death in 1308-9, the family estates reverted to his eldest 
son— 

XI. Str Winitam Wentwortn, of Wentworth-Woodhouse, who 
married Isabel, daughter and co-heir of William Pollington, Esq., of 
Pollington, in Yorkshire (son and heir of Sir Thomas Pollington, Kt.), 
by whom he had also two sons, viz. :— 

1. William, and 

2. John, of whom hereafter. The eldest son William was after- 
wards knighted, and cuntinued the direct line of the family of Went- 
worth-W oodhouse. 

As our interest with this direct line ceases at this point, a brief 
sketch of its remaining history may be convenient for reference, and 
the comparison of the relative positions of the contemporaneous gene- 
rations will serve to explain how the collateral branches of the fami- 
ly came to be dropped from the English pedigrees. For greater con- 
venience of reference, the same numeration is continued, but in paren- 
theses. This eldest son— 

(12) Sir William Wentworth, married Isabel, daughter and heir of 
Robert Hooton, Esq., of Hooton-Roberts, in Yorkshire, by Lucy, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Edward Skelton, and had issue :— 

(13) Sir William Wentworth, who married Lucy, daughter and 
co-heir of Walter, son and heir of Henry Tinsley, Esq., of Tinsley, in 
Yorkshire, by Lucy, daughter and heir of Walter Brett, and had 
issue :— 

(14) Thomas Wentworth, Esq., who married Isabel, daughter of 
Sir William Fleming, Kt., of Waith, in Lincolnshire, and had issue :— 

(15) William Wentworth, Esq., who married Lucy, daughter (by 
a former husband whose name is not preserved ) of Isabel, wife of 
William Sheffield, Esq., of Bolderstown, and had issue :— 

(16) William Wentworth, Esq., who married, first, Isabella, 
daughter of Thomas Durrant, Esq., and, secondly, Isabel, daughter of 
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Sir Thomas Reresby, of Thriberg, in Yorkshire, and by the former had 
issue :— 

(17) Sir Thomas Wentworth, who fought valiantly on the side of 
Henry VI., at the battle of Hexham, 3 April, 1463, when he was 
made prisoner with the Duke of Somerset and others. He married 
Joan, daughter of Sir Richard Redman, Kt., of Harwood Tower, in 
Yorkshire, and had issue two sons, William and John. Of the latter 
nothing further is known. The former— 

(18) William Wentworth, Esq., married, 1460-1, Isabel, daughter 
of Sir Richard Fitzwilliams, of Aldwarke, in Yorkshire, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Clarell of the same place, and had issue, 
Thomas, Ralphe, George, William, and Elizabeth. The latter mar- 
ried, first, Thomas Lea, Esq., of Middleton, and, secondly, Henry 
Arthington, Esq. Of the three younger sons there is no record save 
of their names. The father died in 1477, and the line was continued 
by the eldest son— 

(19) Sir Thomas Wentworth, who was knighted for his bravery 
at the battle of Spurs, 16 August, 1513. It will be seen that down to 
this period, the successors to the estate of Wentworth-Woodhouse 
were almost invariably only sons, and as invariably married heiresses 
or co-heiresses. 

By this time, therefore, the wealth of this family had become enor- 
mous, as may be judged by the fact, that this Sir Thomas bore the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘Golden Thomas.”’ He paid at one time a heavy fine to be 
excused from accepting the Order of the Bath, and in 1528 obtained 
a license from Henry VIII. to remain covered in the royal presence. 
The reason alleged was his infirmity arising from old age. But, as 
he lived twenty years longer (he died 5 Dec., 1548), the presump- 
tion is that the license was purchased at a great price for the purpose 
of gratifying a whim or some feeling of personal pride. He married 
Beatrix, daughter of Sir Richard Woodruff, Kt., of Woolley, in York- 
shire, and widow of John Drax, Esq., of Woodhull, by whom he had 
five sons and three daughters, viz.: William, Gervase, Michael, Tho- 
mas, Bryan, Elizabeth, Isabel, and Beatrice. 

Of Gervase and Bryan there are no further accounts. 

Michael was afterwards of Mendham Priory, in the county of Suffolk, 
and became cofferer to Henry VIII., and comptroller to the Queen. 
By his wife Isabel, daughter and heir of Percival Whitley, Esq., of 
Whitley, in Yorkshire, he became ancestor of the Wentworths of 
Wooley, in Yorkshire, a line which terminated in co-heiresses the 
latter part of the last century. He died 13 Oct., 1558, and his wife 
in 1560. Thomas was of Scoreby, in Yorkshire, and married Grace, 
daughter of John Gascoigne, Esq., of Lasingcroft, in Yorkshire, by 
whom he had an only son, Thomas, and three daughters, Mary, Grace, 
and Elizabeth. Of the three daughters of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Beatrix—Elizabeth married Ralph Denham, Esq., Isabel married 
Nicholas Wombwell, Esq., and Beatrice married Thomas Worrell, Esq. 

The direct line was continued by the eldest son— 

(20) William Wentworth, Esq., who married Catherine, daughter 
of Ralph Beeston, Esq., of Beeston, in Yorkshire, and had issue :— 
Thomas, Michael, William, Gervase (of the last three nothing further 
is known), Margaret and Muriel (who respectively married Lancelot 
and Christopher Montfort, son and father), Elizabeth (who died un- 
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married), and Beatrice (who married John Savile, Esq.). The eldest 
son— 

(21) Thomas Wentworth, Esq., married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir William Gascoigne, Kt., and had issue four daughters, viz.: Eliza- 
beth, who married Thomas Danby, Esq. ; Barbara, who died unmar- 
ried; Margaret, who married, first, Michael, son and heir of Lord 
Darcy, and, secondly, Jasper Blythman, Esq.; and Catherine, who 
married Thomas Gargrave, Esq. ; and an only son— 

(22) Sir William Wentworth, who was created a Baronet, 29 June, 
1611, and died in 1614. By his wife, Anne, daughter and heir of Sir 
Robert Atkins, Kt., he had eight sons and three daughters ; of whom 
John, Matthew, Phillip, Michael, and Robert, all died unmarried. 
Mary married Sir Richard Hooton, Kt.; Anne married Sir George 
Savile, Kt.; and Elizabeth married James Dillon, third Earl of Ros- 
common, and was mother of the celebrated Poet, Wentworth pani 
fourth Earl of Roscommon. 

The second son, Sir William Wentworth, of Ashby Puerorum, in 
Lincolnshire, was knighted by Charles I., and fell in his service, at 
the battle of Marston Moor, 3 July, 1644, He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heir of Thomas Savile, Esq., and was the ancestor of 
the Wentworths of Wentworth Castle, Barons Raby, Viscounts Went- 
worth, and Earls of Strafford of the second creation, which line termi- 
nated in an heiress, and which dignities expired on the death of the 
third Earl, 7 Aug., 1799. The eighth son, Sir George Wentworth, was 
also knighted by Charles I., and made General of his forces in Ireland, 
and died before 1667 ; he married Frances, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir Francis Ruishe, Kt., of the county of Kent, and had issue: but 
his line also terminated in an heiress, who married Thomas, Lord 
Howard of Effingham. The direct line continued through— 

(23) Sir Thomas Wentworth, second Baronet, who was born 
13 April, 1593, and was created Baron Wentworth of Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, 22 July, 1628, Viscount Wentworth the tenth of Decem- 
ber following, and in 1640, Baron Raby of Raby Castle in the county 
of Durham, and Ear. or Srrarrorp. His unfortunate history is well 
known. He was beheaded 12 May, 1641. He was thrice married. 
By his second wife he had no issue, and by his ‘third he had a son 
and daughter, who both died unmarried. By his first wife, Lady Mar- 
garet Clifford, daughter of Francis, fourth Earl of Cumberland, he had 
one son and two daughters. The former— 

(24) Sir William Wentworth, succeeded to the titles (which were 
restored by act of Parliament, after the restoration, but by Patent 
antedated 1641), and was twice married, but died without issue in 
1695, when the honors all became extinct (except the Barony of Raby, 
which passed by special limitation to a distant kinsman); and the 
estates went through his sister to the family of Watson, Earl of Rock- 
ingham. Thus, after twenty-four generations, ended the direct line 
of Reginald Wentworth, the Saxon lord, in this branch of the family. 

We return now to the second son of William, Wentworth and Isabel 
Pollington, from whom the Wentworths of the United States of Ameri- 
ca are descended, viz. 

XII. Jonny Wantocem, Esq., of North Elmsall, in Yorkshire, who 
inherited that estate from his Uncle John, and which is at no great 
distance from Wentworth-W oodhouse, being in the parish of South 
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Kirkby, about nine miles from Doncaster. He married Joan, daugh- 
ter of Richard le Tyas, of Burghwallis, in Yorkshire, and was suc- 
ceeded by his only son— 

XIII. Jonny Wenrworts, Esq., of North Elmsall, who married 
Agnes, sister and co-heir of Sir William Dronsfield, of West Bretton, 
in Yorkshire, and was living in 1413. He had four sons, viz. :— 

1. John, of whom hereafter. 

2. Roger, who married Margery, daughter and heir of Phillip le 
Despencer, of Nettlested in the county of Suffolk, and relict of John, 
Lord de Roos. He was settled at Nettlested, and became ancestor 
of the Barons Wentworth of Nettlested, and the Earl of Cleveland, 
His direct line terminated in Lady Anne Wentworth, who married John, 
Lord Lovelace. He was also the ancestor of the Wentworths of 
Gosfield, in the county of Essex, members of which family were scat- 
tered over the kingdom, especially in the counties of Bucks, Oxford, 
and Doyset, but their lines are all now extinct. 

3. Thomas, who settled at Doncaster, and died about 1450. 

4. Richard, who married Matilda, Countess of Cambridge, and 
became ancestor of the Wentworths of Bretton, in Yorkshire, among 
whom was a line of Baronets, the last of whom died in 1792. 

The direct line was continued by the eldest son— 

XIV. Jonn Wenrworta, Esq., of North Elmsall, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Beaumont, Esq., of Whitley Hall, in York- 
shire (which estate has continued in that family till the present ,cen- 
tury), and was succeeded by his eldest son— 

XV. Jonn Wentworts, Esq., of North Elmsall, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Calverley, Esq., of Calverley, in York- 
shire, and had issue—one daughter, Jane, who married William Gold- 
thorpe, Esq., of Goldthorpe, in Yorkshire ; and an only son— 

XVI. Txomas Wentworta, Esq., of North Elmsall, who died about 
1522. He married Jane, daughter of Oliver Mirfield, of Howley, in 
Yorkshire, and had issue—John, Roger, Oliver (of whom hereafter), 
William and Thomas (of neither of whom has anything further been 
discovered), and a daughter who married Walter Harksworth, Esq. 
The second son, Roger, settled at Adwick-le-Street, in Yorkshire, and 
died about 1551, leaving a son Thomas. 

As our special interest in the direct line again ceases with this 
generation, an epitome of its future history will suffice, and the for- 
mer principle of enumeration is again adopted. The eldest son of 
this marriage was— 

(11) Sir John Wentworth, Kt., of North Elmsall, who died about 
August, 1544, having been twice married. By his first wife, Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Crake, Esq., of Beverley, in Yorkshire, he had 
issue—John ; Thomas, of Howly, in Yorkshire, and of Ashby, in Lin- 
colnshire, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Christopher Danby ; 
Christopher, who settled at Sheffield; Hector, who was buried at 
Clee, in Lincolnshire, 26 December, 1585; Elizabeth, who married 
Francis Haldenby, Esq.; Frances, who married Thomas Wombwell, 
Esq. ; and Bridget, who married Nicholas Haghe, Esq. By his second 
wife Jane, daughter of Roger Appleton, Esq., of Dartford, in the 
county of Kent (who re-married Sir Thomas Gargrave, Kt.), he had 
Phillip ; Robert ; Dorothy; and Jane, who married Robert Trigott, 
Esq. The eldest son— 
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(18) John Wentworth, Esq., of North Elmsall, also married twice. 
By his second wife, Anne Pickering, he had no issue ; but by his first, 
Anne, daughter of Sir Brian Hastings, Kt., he had two daughters, viz.: 
Anne, who married Thomas Sandys, Esq. ; and Elizabeth, who married 
William Fletcher, Esq., and an only son— 

(19) Thomas Wentworth, Esq., of North Elmsall, who died in 
1590, having married Anne, daughter of Sir William Calverley, by whom 
he had, with other issue, a daughter Elizabeth, who married first, 
Richard Tempest, Esq., and secondly, Sir John Savile, Kt., one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer ; and a son and successor— 

(20) Thomas Wentworth, Esq., of North Elmsall, who died about 
1632-3, who had issue by his wife, daughter of Richard Goodricke, 
Esq.—Thomas; Darcy, who was of Brodsworth, in Yorkshire ; William 
and John, who both died without issue; and two daughters, viz. : 
Catharine, who married Sir Rowland Wandesford, and had an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married Phillip, Lord Wharton ; and Anne, 
who married Sir Richard Hawksworth. The eldest son— 

(21) Sir Thomas Wentworth, Kt., of North Elmsall, was born 
about 1590, and was living in 1638, when he administered to the estate 
of his second wife, Martha, daughter of Sir Thomas Hayes, Lord 
Mayor of London, by whom he had two daughters, viz.: Martha, who 
married, first, Thomas Wombwell, Esq., and secondly, Sir Henry 
Marwood; and Mary, who married Sir William Middleton, Bart., 
and died 11 September, 1667. 

The first wife of Sir Thomas was Mary, daughter of Sir William Bam- 
borough, by whom he had an only son— 

(22) Thomas Wentworth, Esq., of North Elmsall, who was born in 
1619, and died 10 May, 1653. He married Agnes, daughter of Sir Henry 
Bellingham, Bart., who survived her husband and died 17 June, 1668. 
By her he had issue :—Sir John Wentworth, who was knighted at 
Whitehall, 8 May, 1667, and died 4 June, 1671, aged 26, leaving by 
his wife Catharine, daughter of Sir Thomas Norcliffe, and widow of 
Christopher Lister, Esq. (and who married thirdly, Heneage Finch, 
second Earl of Winchilsea), an only son, Thomas, who was baptized 
26 Feb., 1669-70, and died 8 Aug., 1689; Henry; and Dorothy, who 
married Edward, eldest son of Sir Thomas Gower. 

The line was continued by the second son— 

(23) Henry Wentworth, Esq., of Brodsworth, in Yorkshire, who 
left issue an only son— 

(24) Sir John Wentworth, of Brodsworth, and North Elmsall, to 
which latter estate he succeeded on the death of his’ cousin Thomas. 
He was created a Baronet 28 July, 1692, and died 25 April, 1720, 
aged 47. He was twice married. By his first wife, Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Lowther, Bart. (afterwards Viscount Lonsdale), who 
died 16 April, 1706, aged 30, and was buried in the Abbey Church at 
Bath, he had an only daughter, Catherine, who married 16 March, 
1716-7, Hugh Cholmley, Esq., of Whitby Abbey in Yorkshire. By his 
second wife, Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of William, first 
Duke of Devonshire (to whom he was married in Easter week, 1708, 
and who died 29 Aug., 1741), he had an only son and successor— 

(25) Sir Butler Cavendish Wentworth, second Baronet, who mar- 
ried Bridget, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart., but died without 
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His widow re-married Joshua Murray, Esq., and died in 1774. His 
estates passed to his half-sister, Catherine Cholmley above mentioned, 
and thus, after twenty-five generations, this line of the Saxon Went- 
worth terminated. 

We return now to the younger son of Thomas Wentworth and Jane 
Mirfield (from whom the Wentworths of the United States of America 
are descended), viz. :— 

XVII. Ottver Wentwortn. 

It is from this point that all the results are due solely to the re- 
searches of the present writer. 

In all the pedigrees this Oliver and his two brothers, William and Tho- 
mas, are merely mentioned as younger sons. Their brother Sir John 
was certainly the eldest, as he succeeded to the estate, and Roger is 
always named as the second son. Oliver, therefore, may have been 
either the third, fourth or fifth. At all events, he was a younger son, 
which accounts for his being thenceforth omitted in the pedigrees. 

His residence was at Goxhill, in the county of Lincoln, a parish which 
extends to the Humber, nearly opposite Hull. The distance from 
North Elmsall is some forty or fifty miles, and it seemed at first strange 
that he should have strayed to a place so apparently unimportant, and 
one with which the Wentworths had hitherto had no connection. On 
investigation, however, it is found that Lady de Roos, wife of Roger 
Wentworth, the great-grand uncle of this Oliver, brought into the 
family the manor of Goxhill, and it is quite probable that he took up 
his residence there as the agent for the estate. At all events he lived 
there at the time of his death, for his will is dated there on the 7th of 
December, 1558, and he died shortly after, and it was proved in the 
Archdeaconry of Lincoln on the following 28th of January. 

He described himself as a ‘‘ Gentleman,” and, after the usual reli- 
gious bequests of the period, left small legacies to his sons William and 
Francis, and to Oliver the son of the former, and the residue of his 
estate to his wife Jane, who proved the will as executrix. 

There are no records of the family in the Goxhill parish registers, 
and it is therefore probable that his children were baptized elsewhere, 
and that he was himself buried among his ancestors at North Elmsall. 
Nothing farther has been ascertained respecting his widow. 

His second son Francis lived during the latter part of his life at 
Waltham, in Lincolnshire, a village near Grimsby, and about twenty 
miles from Goxhill. His children were born, or at least baptized else- 
where, as there is no record of them in the Waltham registers. His 
will is dated 13 August, 1611, and was proved in the Archdeaconry 
Court of Lincoln, 7 May, 1612. He died, however, shortly after mak- 
ing the will, as he was buried in the Waltham Church, according to 
the Register, on the 2d of October, 1611. He also called himself a 
‘¢ Gentleman.” 

He bequeathed his house and lands at Saltfletby (a parish some ten 
or twelve miles distant) to his eldest son William, then residing there. 
To his younger son, Martin, he left £20 (equivalent to £200, or 
$1000, at the present day). His houses and lands in Waltham he 
bequeathed to his daughter Barbara Markham, with remainder to her 
sons William and John Baynes. He made her also residuary legatee, 
and appointed her husband, Christopher Markham, his executor. He 


also appointed ‘“ Christopher Wentworth, Gentleman,” of Raven-* 
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dale, in Lincolnshire, supervisor of the will. He held also lands in 
Laceby, in the same county, which were to go eventually to John 
Baynes, the second son of his daughter Barbara. 

The presumption formed from his will and from other evidences is, 
that he had formerly resided at Saltfletby, which was then a town of 
some importance on the coast, where he was probably engaged in 
business, and retired to Waltham, where his daughter was already 
settled, and where his elder brother was also living, to end his days, 
leaving his son William at the former place to continue the trade. 

Unfortunately, the early parish registers of Saltfletby are not now 
in existence, and the gaps in the transcripts at the Bishop’s Registry 
are so numerous that no information has been gained from them. 

For the same reason nothing further has been ascertained concern- 
ing this eldest son William, who was living at Saltfletby at the date 
of his father’s will, and described as a ‘‘ Gentleman,’’ except that he 
had a son, also named William, baptized at Waltham, 12 June, 1598. 
He left no will himself, and is never again mentioned in those of any 
of the other members of the family. As, however, he must have been 
at least thirty years old in 1611, and as his son was born as early as 
1598, it is clear that neither of them could have been the New Eng- 
land emigrant, and they are therefore of no further interest. 

The other son, Martin, survived his father about eight years, and 
was also buried at Waltham the 8th August, 1619. Barbara, the only 
daughter, was first married to the Rev. Richard Baynes, who was 
Rector of Waltham as early as 1581, and continued such till his death. 
He was buried in Waltham Church, 5 April, 1610. Their two sons 
named in their grandfather’s will were twins, and evidently the first- 
born, and were baptized at Waltham, 2 September, 1592. 

There were several other children by this marriage, one of them 
posthumous, but they appear to have all died in infancy. 

Mr. Baynes, in his will, dated 30 March, 1610, mentions his wife’s 
father, Francis Wentworth, her brothers Mr. William and Mr. Martin 
Wentworth, and her ‘‘ cousin Christopher Wentworth of Ravendale.’’ 

Nothing further has been learned of the two sons William and John, 
and the name of Baynes does not again occur in the Waltham register 
after the burial of their father and the baptism of the posthumous 
child. On the 27th May, 1611, Mrs. Baynes re-married, at Waltham, 
the Rev. Christopher Markham, who succeeded her former husband 
as Rector of that parish. By him she had one son, Theodore, bap- 
tized 5 March, 1611-12, who afterwards became a Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and continued to reside at Waltham, where he was finally buried, 
29 January, 1657-8. 

Mrs. Markham was buried there 6 June, 1622, and her second hus- 
band, who survived her nearly twenty years, and married and buried 
another wife, was also buried there, 15 April, 1642. 

Having thus disposed of the younger branch of the family of Oliver 
Wentworth, of Goxhill, we return to the eldest son, viz. :— 

XVIII. Witutam Wentworts, who also settled finaily at Waltham, 
though his children were not baptized, nor ,was he himself buried 
there. His will was dated on the 16 May, 1574, and was proved at 
Lincoln on the 24th of the same month. 

He described himself as of Waltham, and a ‘‘ Gentleman ;”’ but, 
as the Register of that parish, which is perfect, contains no record of 
Vou, XXII. 12 
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his burial, it is to be presumed that he also was carried to North Elm- 
sall, and laid with his ancestors. As there are no early Registers of 
that parish, and the transcripts in the Bishop’s Registry at York do 
not begin till about 1600, it will probably be impossible ever to deter- 
mine this and similar points with certainty. 

According to an Inquisition post mortem at the Public Record 
Office in London, he died on the 22d of May, 1574, and evidently in 
early life, as his brother Francis survived him some thirty-seven 
years. He left only two sons, both in their minority, the son Oliver, 
mentioned in his grandfather’s will, having died between 1558 and 
1574. According to the Inquisition referred to, the eldest son Thomas 
was then aged upwards of twenty years, and was therefore born in 
1554. He is never again heard of, nor mentioned in the wills of any 
of his relatives, and as his younger brother evidently succeeded to his 
property, it may be safely assumed that he died before 1610, and 
without leaving issue. 

As the Inquisition post mortem mentioned is a fair illustration of an 
ancient legal proceeding, abolished more than two hundred years ago, 
and as it moreover contains a rare example of the customs of “ gavel- 
kind,” and “ borough-English,’’ a free translation from the origi- 
nal Latin may prove interesting. The Inquisition was taken at Horn- 
castle, in Lincolnshire (where the official Escheator chanced to live), 
on the 16 August, 1574, and was of William Wentworth, late of 
Waltham, Gentleman, who was found to be in his life-time seized in 
demesne as of fee of two messuages, 100 acres of land, 20 of meadow, 
and 30 of pasture, &c., in Waltham, purchased of George Gilby; one 
messuage being in the tenure of Thomas Gilby and Andrew Wilson, 
and the other in the tenure of John Paynter, late the possession of 
John Hyde and another, by the gift of King Henry VIII. [evidently 
some portion of the possessions wrenched by that monarch from some 
abbey or monastery ] : the first mentioned messuage and the land in Wal- 
tham are held in socage of Edmund Skerne, Esq., as of his manor of 
Waltham, and by the custom of the said manor descend to the younger 
son, and are worth £10 per annum; and the last mentioned messuage 
is held of the Queen by fealty only, and is worth ten shillings and four 
pence per annum ; also of one messuage and certain land in Winterton, 
held of the Queen as of her manor of Kirton, in gavelkind, which descend 
to Thomas Wentworth and Christopher Wentworth as two sons and one 
heir [‘‘ ut duobus filiis et uni heredi’’], and are worth £5 per annum. 
The Escheator also found that the said William Wentworth died on 
the preceding 22d day of May, and that Thomas Wentworth was his 
son and next heir, and was aged, at the date of the Inquisition, twenty 
years, three months and upwards. 

By a comparison of this with similar documents of the period, it is 
clear that William Wentworth, though entitled by his ancient descent 
to call himself and to be officially recognized as a ‘‘ Gentleman,” and 
though evidently able to take rank among the small gentry of a coun- 
try neighborhood, was by no means a great landed proprietor, nor 
indeed a man of very Jarge means. The leasehold of two hundred 
acres of land at the most, and a few houses of small value, seem to 
have been the extent of his possessions. : 

The curse attending younger sons in England had already had ‘its 
effect. He mentions the houses referred to, in his will, and-when it 
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is stated that one of them brought in an annual rent of five shillings, 
and another of only twelve pence, it will be seen that their possession, 
though conferring the nominal title of a landed proprietor, could not 
have swelled greatly his income. Of course, all the sums mentioned 
must be multiplied by 10 or 15, to show the relative value of money 
then and now, but even then the estate could not be called a 
large one. 

William Wentworth was twice married ; first, to Ellen, daughter 
of John Gilby, of Ravendale, and widow of John Ferrars. The two of 
the name mentioned in the Inquisition post mortem were her brothers. 
West Ravendale, or Ravendale, as it is usually called, is only three or 
four miles from Waltham. By her he had the three sons already named. 
The date of her death has not been ascertained; but he had, when he 
died, another wife, named Anne, with whom, from various evidences, he 
does not appear to have been on the best of terms. He was living at 
Waltham, and she at Kirton, in a distant part of Lincolnshire, and the 
only bequest he makes to her in his will, is of ‘‘ such goods and imple- 
ments as she hath in my house at Kirton.”’ He left a few trifling legacies 
to several servants, and to the poor, and his will concludes by placing 
his eldest son Thomas under the guardianship of Edmund Skerne, Esq. 
(who is mentioned in the Inquisition, and who was the Lord of the 
manor of Waltham), and his youngest son Christopher under that of 
Garrett Southill, Esq. (of whom nothing further is known). 

XIX. Curistopper Wenrworts, third but only surviving son of 
William Wentworth, of Waltham, and Ellen Gilby his first wife, was 
born probably about 1556, and was therefore about eighteen years of 
age at his father’s death in 1574. On the 19th of August, 1583, he 
was married, at the Church of St. Peter at Gowts, in the city of Lin- 
coln, to Katharine, youngest daughter of William Marbury, Esq., of 
Girsby, in the parish of Burgh-upon-Bain, in Lincolnshire, by his wife 
Agnes, daughter of John Lenton, Esq. One of her younger brothers 
was the Rev. Francis Marbury, whose daughter Anne married William 
Hutchinson, and became afterwards the famous religionist of New 
England and the ancestress of the Governor of that name. 

The Marburys were an ancient family in Lincolnshire, but never pro- 
minent in public life, nor did any of them ever rise to a higher dignity 
than that of ordinary knighthood, and even to that in only two instan- 
ces. At this period their fortunes, never very extensive, were on the 
wane, and, after two or three generations more, the scions of the family, 
abandoning all pretensions, threw themselves into the ranks of the 
various professions and trades. Still, asin the case of the younger 
branches of the Wentworths, their change of fortunes could not de- 
prive them of their just claims to whatever honors or glory are to be 
derived from an undoubted heraldic descent. 

Catharine Marbury was the youngest of six children, and therefore 
could not have brought to her husband much increase of fortune ; and 
itis greatly to be feared, from such evidences as have been obtained, 
that he himself was of that class of uneasy men who are proverbially 
typified by the “ rolling stone.’’ Thus, as will be seen hereafter, the 
baptisms (and, doubtless, births) of their eight children occurred at 
five different places, and there is proof that he resided at different 
periods of his married life in several others. This fact has made the 
search into his family history exceedingly tedious and perplexing, but 
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it is believed that what follows presents an accurate account of his 
various migrations, and it is probably all that can ever be learned 
respecting him or his descendants. 

It has been impossible to discover positively what finally became of 
him and his wife. His will, whichis very meagre, was dated 8 Decem- 
ber, 1628, at Barrow, a village little more than a mile from Goxhill, 
the seat of his ancestor; but it was not proved until the 15th May, 
1633, and then at Alford, some forty miles distant, and more in the 
neighborhood of his wife’s family. Judging from his previous his- 
tory, he might, between those two dates, have changed his residence 
at least two or three times. There is, however, as will be seen, rea- 
son to suppose that he died at or near Alford, where his son William 
was evidently residing. The fact that his will was proved at Alford 
alone, sufficiently justifies the assumption that he died in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

The will was proved by his wife Catharine, but after that date, 
15 May, 1633, no further trace has been found of her. The will mere- 
ly mentions his wife and children as hereafter described, and to each 
of the latter he leaves sixpence, in full satisfaction of their portions, 
the residue going generally to his wife. The supervisor was his 
nephew John Broxholme, of Barrow, who, according to the Marbury 
pedigree, was the son of his wife’s sister Anne, who had married 
William Broxholme, Esq. It must not be omitted that he also styled 
himself a ‘‘ Gentleman,’”’ and that he is so styled in the Parish Regis- 
ters, referred to wherever his name occurs. 

His children were as follows :— 

1. William, of whom hereafter. 

2. Anne, the eldest daughter, who was baptized at Irby, in Lin- 
colnshire (some three or four miles north-west from Waltham), on the 
28th of October, 1585. She married the Rev. John Lawson, but died 
before her father, leaving issue, to whom he bequeathed the conven- 
tial sixpence. 

8. Faith, who was baptized at Great Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, 
(three and a half miles north from Waltham) on the 14th of May, 
1587, and was still living, unmarried, at the date of her father’s will, 
in 1628. 

4, Elizabeth, who was baptized at Irby aforesaid, on the 15th of 
August, 1589. She married John Winne, and was still living in 1628. 
Her husband is not styled even ‘‘ Mr.’’ in her father’s will, and he 
himself left no will. 

5. Frances, who was also baptized at Irby, 8 November, 1590, but 
was dead at the date of her father’s will. 

6. Francis, who was baptized at Conisholm (a place about mid- 
way between Waltham and Alford, and near Saltfletby), on the 24th 
May, 1593, and buried there the 4th of December following. 

7. Priscilla, who was baptized at Waltham, 14 June, 1594, and 
married there, 1 September, 1619, to William Helmes, Gentleman, of 
Long Sutton, otherwise Sutton St. Mary, in Lincolnshire. She was 
living in 1628, but died some time before 1648, and was buried in the 
parish church of Sutton St. Mary.. Her husband married once or 
twice, but in his will, dated 21 March, 1648-9, directed to be buried 
near her, and bequeathed five pounds per annum to her son Chris(o- 
pher, if he were living, which he seemed to doubt. 
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8. Christopher, who was baptized at Waltham on the 27th Febru- 
ary, 1596-7, and buried there the following 24th of May. 

It will be well just here to recapitulate the various movements of 
Christopher Wentworth and Catharine Marbury. Where he was born 
is not known, but at the age of about eighteen, in 1574, he was with 
his father at Waltham. Nine years later, in 1583, he was married in 
the city of Lincoln, and was still there, as will be hereafter seen, a 
year later, when his first child was born. In 1585, he was at Irby ; 
in 1587, at Grimsby ; in 1589 and 1590, at Irby again; in 1593, at 
Conisholm ; in 1594, back at Waltham, where he still was in 1597 ; in 
1610 and 1611, he was at Ravendale (vide the wills of his cousin 
Baynes and his uncle Francis), and there we lose sight of him until 
he makes his will in 1628, at Barrow, which document is proved five 
years later at Alford. 

Another explanation is necessary to show how important is the 
fact that this will was proved at Alford. The principal Registry of 
Probate for the diocese was, of course, at the city of Lincoln ; but, as 
many important towns lay at considerable distances, and the means 
of access were greatly inconvenient, the authorities subdivided the 
county into what were'called Peculiars, in each of which a subordi- 
nate official, in the nature of a surrogate, was appointed, before whom 
the wills of persons dying within his district could be proved, and the 
parties thus be spared the expense and loss of time attending a jour- 
ney with their witnesses to the principal office. 

Alford was the centre of one of these Peculiars, which only embraced 
that parish and a few others immediately adjacent. It included Bils- 
by, Belleau, Rigsby, and two or three other neighboring villages and 
hamlets. That the jurisdiction did not extend far, may be known by 
the fact that another Peculiar office was at Louth, only nine or ten 
miles distant. ‘The simple fact, therefore, that the will of Christopher 
Wentworth was proved at Alford, is positive evidence that he was, at 
his death, a resident either of that place or of one of the adjacent vil- 
lages forming that Peculiar ; for, although any will might be proved at 
the General Registry in the city of Lincoln, none could be proved at 
the office of a Peculiar except those of persons who had died within 
its limits having been residents thereof. 

Rag are now prepared to pursue the history of his eldest son and 
child— 

XX. Wiuutam Wentworrs, who was baptized at St. Peter at Gowts, 
in the city of Lincoln (where his parents were married the preced- 
ing year), on the 8th of June, 1584, and who was mentioned as such, 
and still living, in his father’s will, in 1628. 

Down to this point, every step in the descent from the first Saxon 
Wentworth is abundantly substantiated, and we have as positively 
traced the last representative named, Christopher Wentworth, till his 
death at or near Alford. Feeling confident that there must have been 
some special reason for ending his days in that neighborhood, the 
writer set earnestly about the task of discovering it, and to that end 
spent several weeks in a close examination of the Parish Registers of 
that place and of the towns immediately adjacent, as well as of the 
Transcripts in the Bishop’s Registry at Lincoln, whenever the origi- 
nals were defective ; and, although perhaps unable to adduce what 
would be required as evidence in a court of law, believes that a chain 
Vou. XXII. 12* 
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of circumstances so strong and clear can be presented that.there need 
be little hesitation in adopting his conclusions. 

The Alford parish registers show that a William Wentworth was 
living there certainly from 1614 to 1620, and those of Rigsby that he 
was of that parish in the following year, and the object is now to show 
that he was identical with this William, eldest son of Christopher 
Wentworth and Catharine Marbury. 

The first mention of him in the Alford register is in the record 
of his marriage, which took place the 28th of November, 1614, when, 
if our theory be correct, he would have been about thirty years of age. 
The name of his wife is given as Susanna Fleming. She was, how- 
ever, a widow, and an examination of the Register, confirmed by 
various wills, reveals the following facts. Her maiden name was 
Carter, and, so far as can be ascertained, she was the daughter of 
Edward Carter, of Well, a small village two miles south-west from 
Alford, who was probably a small farmer. On the Ist of July, 1613, 
she was married at Alford to Uther Fleming, son of Robert Fleming, of 
Alford, and his wife Jane. This Robert Fleming, who died in 1599, calls 
himself in his will a shoemaker. From the character and extent of his 
bequests, it is evident that he was what would be called in England, 
a “ well-to-do tradesman.”’? Uther Fleming lived but little more than 
six months after his marriage, as he was buried at Alford on the 22d 
of January, 1613-14, and on the 29th of May following their only 
child, a posthumous daughter named Anne, was baptized. (This child 
was buried at Alford the 27th of November, 1619.) Six months later, 
the young widow married William Wentworth. 

According to the Alford registers, their eldest child was baptized on 
the 15th of March, 1615-16, and was named William, after his father. 
On the 18th of January, 1617-18, another son was baptized, named 
Edward, doubtless after his maternal grandfather. A third son was 
baptized at Alford, on the 4th of June, 1620, and was named Christo. 
pher, in all probability after his father’s father. 

After this last date the name of Wentworth disappears entirely 
from the Alford register, and it is evident that the family removed 
shortly after to the adjoining hamlet of Rigsby, two miles west from 
Alford, for in the Rigsby register oceurs the burial of this third son 
of Christopher, under date of the 18th of May, 1621. Whether they 
had any other children at Rigsby must forever remain uncertain, for 
the early Rigsby registers have long since perished, and the few trans- 
cripts preserved at Lincoln do not embrace the period important in 
this investigation. 

The discovery of the record of the burial of the child Christopher 
was so curious that it is worth a brief episode, and, more especially, 
as it forms one of the strongest links in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence referred to. 

Rigsby church long since ceased to be an independent establish- 
ment, and became, and is now, a chapel of ease attached to Alford. 
The registers, such as were left, were transferred to the custody of the 
incumbent of Alford, but all previous to the year 1686 were reported 
in a parliamentary return some forty years ago as irretrievably lost. 
Those preserved were, therefore, valueless for the purposes of this 
investigation, and the writer turned from them in disgust, to pursue 
the examination of the Alford registers. In the course of this search 
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his attention.was attracted to some writing on the covers of one of 
the Alford volumes—two leaves of parchment evidently regarded as 
worthless, and so converted to this practical use. They proved to be, 
on examination, portions of one of the early Rigsby registers, cover- 
ing only a brief period, the first date being 18 January, 1617-18, and 
the last 16 September, 1621. The very last burial recorded, however, 
was full of interest, for it was that of Christopher, infant son of Wil- 
liam and Susanna Wentworth ; thus fully accounting for the disap- 
pearance of that name from the Alford registers after 1620. Of the 
three sons of William and Susanna Wentworth baptized at Alford, 
the youngest, Christopher, is thus disposed of. 

The second son, Edward, the writer has been able to trace satisfac- 
torily to the extinction of his family, at least, in the male line. He 
became eventually a surgeon at Boston, in Lincolnshire, where he 
died in 1681-2. His will was dated the 15th of January, and proved 
the 6th of March in that year. 

By his wife Mary, who died before him, he had the following 
children :— 

1. William,-who was dead at the date of his father’s will, leaving, 
by his wife Deborah, one daughter, Elizabeth, who was living in 1684, 
a minor and unmarried. 

2. Thomas, who was also of Boston. In his will dated the 16th 
and proved the 30th of December, 1684, he described himself as a 
“Gentleman,”’ showing that he was not forgetful of his descent. His 
wife had died before him, and he also left a daughter Elizabeth, single 
and under age. 

3. Zopha, called in his father’s will his youngest son. He was 
also a surgeon at Boston, where‘he died in 1685. His will was dated 
the 6th of October, and proved the 7th of December in that year, by 
his widow Catharine, who was sole legatee. He clearly died without 
issue. 

4, Elizabeth, who married John Cocke, and had issue two daugh- 
ters, Mary and Elizabeth. She was living 15 January, 1681-2, but 
died before 16 December, 1684, as did also her daughter Elizabeth. 

5. Mary, the only child whose baptism is recorded at Boston, 
which occurred the 2d February, 1657-8. She married Thomas West- 
gate, and was living, with his two children, in 1684. 

We return now to the eldest son of William Wentworth and Susanna 
Fleming (née Carter), viz. :— 

XXI.  Witttam Wextworts, who, it is believed, was identical with 
the New England emigrant, afterwards known as Eider Wentworth. 
As has been seen, he was baptized at Alford on the 15th of March, 
1615-16, and, assuming the identity, it is a curious fact that he died 
on the eighty-first anniversary of his baptism, viz., the 15th March, 
1696-7. 

The tradition that Elder Wentworth was about ninety years of age 
at his death, especially as it is unsupported by the slightest evidence, 
may be safely rejected as a worthless assumption. It is hardly cre- 
ditable that at the age of eighty-six he should have entered into an 
engagement to supply the Exeter pulpit for a whole year, and a little 
reflection will show the improbability, if not the absurdity of the sug- 
gestion. At the age of seventy-seven such an arrangement might be 
practicable, but even then only in rare cases. The Elder is also said 
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to have had children born as late as 1670, when, if ninety at his death, 
he must have been at least sixty-three—not, it is true, an impossible 
event, but still not quite so reasonable as if he had been only fifty-four, 

The writer’s experience has long since taught him that there is 
nothing less to be relied upon than these traditional ages, so generously 
bestowed upon people whose real ages are unknown. The best way is 
to blot a mere tradition from the record, and from the memory if pos- 
sible, and endeavor to get at the actual truth by data that may be 
depended upon. It is only a few weeks ago that the writer exploded 
the tradition which has existed for years, and was endorsed by his 
recent biographer, that the well known General Oglethorpe, the 
founder of the State of Georgia, was ninety-seven years of age at his 
death, by discovering the record of his baptism, which proved him 
to have been quite eight years younger. Let the same number be 
extracted from the unmeaning and mythical “about ninety” ac- 
corded to Elder Wentworth, and his real age would accord with 
the Alford baptism. 

The circumstantial evidence touching the identity mentioned may 
be summed up as follows : 

We have traced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, an unbroken de- 
scent of nineteen generations, ending with Christopher Wentworth, 
who died at or near Alford somewhere between the year 1628 and 
1633, doubtless during the latter year. For many generations we find 
the christian name of William prominent in the family, but this is the 
first time that the name of Christopher occurs in this line. 

This Christopher Wentworth had a son William, baptized in 1584, 
who was still living in 1628, according to his father’s will. We find 
at Alford, or at Rigsby (a suburb of Alford), a William Wentworth, 
from 1614 to 1621 (and, as will be seen at a later date), who married 
there, had children baptized and buried there, and was clearly a resi- 
dent of that neighborhood. Remembering the migratory propensities 
of his father, and the evidence afforded by his wandering habits and 
by the character of his will, it is clearly reasonable to suppose that 
his fortunes in his later days could not have been in a very flourishing 
condition, and nothing was more natural than that he should, finally, 
when more than seventy-five years of age, take refuge with his only 
son. 

This William Wentworth, of Alford and Rigsby, gives the name of 
Christopher to one of his own sons, and for what reason unless it were 
in compliment to his own father? As has been said, the name was 
an entirely new one in the family. 

The transcripts of the Parish Registers for the whole diocese of 
Lincoln have been thoroughly searched, from the earliest period 
down to as late as 1650, and there are no other Wentworths to be 
found except in this corner of the county, and in this immediate loca- 
lity, and all the other lines, excepting only this one, have been traced 
to their final extinction. This one also disappears from the records 
of Lincolnshire after the year 1636. Where does it go to? 

In 1639, a William Wentworth suddenly appears at Exeter, in New 
Hampshire. Who he was, or where he came from, no one knows, but 
the generally accepted historical probabilities are, that he formed one 
of the company of early emigrants composed of the Wheelwrights and 
Hutchinsons, and others, who are known to have gone to America in 
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1636. Strangely enough, this date, 1636, is the very last that can be 
found in any English record with which the name of William Went- 
worth, of Alford or its vicinity, is connected. In the Parliamentary 
report of the Commissioners for inquiring concerning Charities, in 
1839, under the County of Lincoln, occurs the following passage : 

“ Richard Filkin, of Langton, 10 April, 1636, granted (inter alia) 
to Thomas Grantham and others, Trustees of Hansard’s Free School 
at Wragby, a messuage with the appurtenances, in Bilsby, in the tenure 
of William Wentworth or his assigns.’? The obvious meaning of this 
is, that there was an unexpired lease, originally granted to ‘‘ William 
Wentworth or his assigns,’’ which had passed, of course by sale 
and purchase, into the hands of Richard Filkin, and which said Filkin 
transferred to said Trustees in the very year that Elder Wentworth 
is believed to have emigrated. Of course, the William Wentworth 
mentioned could not have been the one baptized at Alford, as he 
would not have been, even in 1636, legally capable of executing a 
deed of transfer, but was doubtless his father, to whom the lease had 
been originally granted. 

Now, if this messuage had been in any other part of Lincolnshire, 
this passage from the Commissioners’ Report would have possessed 
little value ; but, as it was at Bilsby, it becomes of the greatest im- 
portance. In the first place, Bilsby like Rigsby is virtually a mere 
suburb of Alford, the latter being two miles west and the former only 
one mile north-east from that place. In fact, so closely are they con- 
nected, that it is difficult to determine where one ends and the other 
begins. Alford was, in those times, an important business town, and 
Bilsby, Rigsby, and two or three other places in the vicinity, afforded 
suburban retreats for its business men. It was not strange, therefore, 
that William Wentworth should have invested some of his means in 
property at Bilsby. It is quite probable that the messuage referred to 
was his own residence, and that he had removed thither from Rigsby. 
A reasonable ground for this presumption is to be found in another still 
more important fact connected with this matter, viz.: that Bilsby 
was the home of the Rev. John Wheelwright. He became vicar of 
that parish in the year 1623, and so continued until at least 1631. 

William Wentworth was at Rigsby in 1621, but it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that he subsequently became attached to Mr. Wheel- 
wright, and eventually removed to Bilsby in order to attend on his 
ministrations. If so, and he at last determined to accompany his 
pastor to the New World, he would of course have disposed of his 
lease, and in this manner it probably fell into the hands of Filkin. 
Unfortunately the Bilsby parish registers are entirely missing previ- 
ous to 1679. 

Supposing this view of the case to be correct, the question arises, 
did both the father and son go to New England, or only the latter? 
There is no reason why both should not have done so, and some rea- 
son to suppose they did. The entire disappearance of the name from 
the neighborhood after that period, and this disposal of this lease 
(with the mystic date of 1636), would seem to indicate it. The - 
younger William was still a minor in 1636. In 1639, when the Exeter 
document was signed, he would have been twenty-two years of age. 

If the Indian deed of 1629 be authentic, it could not have been he 
who was one of the parties to it, for he would have been only thirteen 
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years old. But may it not have been his father, who perhaps went 
over thus early as a pioneer of the subsequent Wheelwright colony ? 

But, after the most careful examination of the whole subject, the 
conclusion that the writer has arrived at is, that the younger William 
alone, still under age and unmarried, went with Wheelwright and 
his other connections, either influenced by his religious attachments, 
or to seek his fortune. Whether his father and mother were then 
dead, and he was left without any near relations—save his younger 
brother, who was perhaps provided for in England (apprenticed pro- 
bably to some surgeon, very possibly his kinsman, Dr. Theodore 
Markham, of Waltham)—are questions that probably can never be 
positively answered, owing to the destruction of the only records that 
could throw any light on the subject. 

There is one more important link in the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The connection of William Wentworth with the Hutchinsons 
and Marburys, and consequently with Rishworth, Storer, Leavitt, 
and others who were the especial followers of Wheelwright, has 
already been mentioned. William Wentworth of Alford would have 
gone, not only with his spiritual guide, but also with his own blood 
relations, almost the nearest that were then living. Besides these, 
there was, the writer thinks, still another. 

By referring to the account of the children of Christopher Went- 
worth and Catharine Marbury, it will be found that one of the daugh- 
ters, Priscilla, married William Helmes, and:that her husband in his 
will bequeathed five pounds per annum to their son Christopher, if he 
were living. It is clear, therefore, that this son Christopher was not 
then in England. By referring to Mr. Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary, 
it will be found that there was a Christopher Helme at Exeter in 1639, 
and signed the combination there, who removed to Massachusetts in 
1643, thence to Warwick with the Gortonists in 1644, and died there 
before December, 1650, leaving a widow Margaret and ason William. 
There can be little doubt that he was the son mentioned in the will of 
William Helmes in 1648-9, of whose existence he was doubtful (which 
he would not have been if he.had been living any where in England), 
and that he had named his only son (according to Savage) after his 
own father. This Christopher would have been own cousin to William 
Wentworth the younger, of Alford, and, according to the foregoing 
theory, we find them positively together at Exeter in 1639. 

Another similar piece of concurrent testimony is not unworthy of 
attention. It will be seen that Anne, the eldest daughter of Christo- 
pher Wentworth and Catharine Marbury, married the Rev. John Law- 
son, and that their children were mentioned in his will, in 1628. 
Now strangely enough, Mr. Savage gives an account of a Christopher 
Lawson, who was also at Exeter in 1639, and signed the combination 
there. Ifa son of this marriage, to whom was given the name of his 
grandfather, which seems most probable, he too would have been an 
own cousin of the younger William Wentworth of Alford. 

It may be added, in conclusion, that the writer, after the most pro- 
tracted and laborious researches, in which the histories of all the 
Wentworth families of England have been inciuded, has been unable 
to find any other William Wentworth who could by any possibi- 
lity have been the New England emigrant. In several instances, 
promising combinations of circumstances have presented themselves, 
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but they have invariably crumbled to pieces on further investigation. 
In this instance, and in this alone, although it has been sometimes 
impossible to obtain direct and positive evidence, every circumstance, 
without exception, has tended to confirm the presumption that Wil- 
liam Wentworth the younger, of Alford, the twenty-first in descent 
from Reginald the Saxon, was the veritable Elder of early New 
England history. 
London (England), 30 November, 1867. 


Nore. 

It appears by the above that William** Wentworth, one of the 
Exeter (N. H.) Combination in 1639, and the»ancestor of all the 
Wentworths in the United States whose origin has been traced out, 
was a legitimate descendant of Sir William Wentworth to whom the 
Wentworth Coat of Arms was confirmed in 1280; and also that he 
was the 21st in descent from Reginald Wentworth who was living in 
the time of the Norman conquest, A. D. 1066. He was baptized at 
Alford, Lincoln county, England, 1615-16, and died at Dover, N. H., 
15th March, 1696-7, aged 81 years. He was son of William”? Went- 
worth, who married at Alford 28th November, 1614, Susannah, widow 
of Uther Fleming and daughter of Edward Carter, 6f Well, a village 
two miles from Alford. And he was grandson of Christopher’? Went- 
worth, of Waltham, Lincoln County, who married 19th August, 1583, 
Catharine, youngest daughter of William Marbury, of Girsby, Lincoln 
County, and sister of Francis whose daughter Anne was the celebrat- 
ed wife of William Hutchinson, to whom the Register has already 
shown the relationship of Wheelwright, Storer, Leavitt and Rishworth, 
of the Exeter (N. H.) Combination of 1639. 

There were signed to the Exeter Combination the names of two 
other persons, whose origin was unknown until the production of the 
foregoing article, viz.: Christopher* Lawson, and Christopher” 
Helmes, cousins to the emigrant William” Wentworth and neigh- 
bors of Rev. John Wheelwright in England, of both of whom Savage 
takes notice in his Dictionary, and of whose descendants it is to be 
hoped something further may be brought to light. 

It begins to look as if all the Combination settlers at Exeter, N. H. 
in 1639, were from the neighborhood of Wheelwright in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, England ; and that they were to a great extent of some family 
connection. 

The foregoing settles the fact, that Elder William” Wentworth 
married in this country, but his wife or wives are yet a mystery. 
Samuel,”* the father of Lt. Gov. John,”* was born in 1640, but whether 
the oldest child or not is not known. No trace of Elder William™ in 
America, prior to the Exeter (N. H.) Combination, has yet been found. 

J. W. 


sensensinip lillies 
THE CHENEY FAMILY. 


[Communicated by A. M. Harnzs, Esq., of Galena, Ill.] 


In an old Bible of the Geneva version, printed in London, England, 
A.D. 1599, the property of Mr. Joshua Brookes, of Galena, Ill., and 
which was brought from London, A.D. 1833, by the father of Mr. 
Brookes, is the following record : 
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Edward Cheney, born §& Sept:, 1649. 

Ann Cheney, “« 23 Aug., 1652, and died 2d Mch, 1690. 
Jahne Cheney, ‘© 23 Sept., 1653. 

Isabell Cheney, ‘ 8 March, 1656. 

William Cheney, ‘“‘ 23 Apl, 1662. 

John Cheney, “6 May, 1665. 

William Cheney, Sen’r, above mentioned, dyed July 11, 1695. 
Isabell Cheyney, dyed y°® 16 March, 1706-7. 

Jane Cheyney, ««  « 'T March, 1708-9. 

William Cheney, “ ‘ 2 March, 1721-2. 

John Cheney, «| 13 Jan’y, 1724-5. 


MAJOR THOMAS LEONARD. 
[Communicated by Wa. R. DEANE.] 


In the account of the Leonard Family, by the Rev. Perez Fobes, 
LL.D.,* he says: ‘‘Thomas, the oldest son of James, was a distin- 
guished character. He held the office of Justice of the Peace, a 
Judge of the Court, a physician, a field officer, and was eminent for 
piety. Sacred to his memory, an eulogy was printed in 1713, by Rev. 
Samuel Danforth, of Taunton, one of the most learned and eminent 
ministers of his day.”’ 

The writer of this, while preparing a further account of the Leonard 
Family in 1851,¢ made most diligent search and inquiry for Mr. Dan- 
forth’s eulogy; also in 1853, with the Rev. Mr. Emery, when his 
‘* Ministry of Taunton ’’ was published. Every place where we sup- 
posed it might possibly be found was searched, but no copy could be 
discovered. Within the past four years a fortunate antique glance at 
the oldest volume of Newspapers in the Boston Atheneum, being a 
file of the ‘‘ Boston News Letter’’ from 1710 to 1715, for other infor- 
mation, luckily revealed the lost poem. It proved to be an Elegy, and 
therefore the word eulogy in Dr. Fobes’s article in the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections was a misprint. This Elegy is on one side of 
a half sheet, 8 by 12 inches, about two-thirds the size of the volume 
of the Boston News Letter, in which it is bound, between the numbers 
for Nov. 30 and Dec. 7, 1713. Here it has rested 150 years, and 
is as perfect as when it came from the press. The engraved head, or 
mourning piece, occupies about two inches of the upper part of the 
sheet. A skeleton stands in the centre, holding the scythe of Time. 
On each side is an hour-glass, about halfway from the skeleton to the 
border, making the body to two wings extended from each. On each 
upper corner is a skull with cross-bones under. Beneath the head of 
the skeleton, in the centre, and the skulls in each corner, on the left, 
and on the right, are spaces about two inches in length over the hour- 
glasses, the only considerable white spaces in the whole scene. In 
the space on the left is printed, ‘‘ Memento Mori;’’ and in that on 
the right, ‘‘ Remember Death.”? On the left side, under the hour-glass 





* Massachusetts Historical Collections, Vol. III. p. 173. 
+ New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 1851, Vol. V. page 403. 
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are six pall-bearers bearing away the palled coffin, followed by a pro- 
cession of mourners. On the right, under the hour-glass are a spade 
and pickaxe crossed, and a coffin covered with a pall upon a stand. 
The whole representation is sombre and sable enough. The verses 
are in double columns—and are entirely surrounded on the border of 
the sheet with black lines about a quarter of an inch wide ; a line also 
of the same width is between the two columns. The following is a 











copy of the words : 


An ELEGY in the Memory of the Worshipful 
Masor Tuomas Leonarp, Esa. 
of Taunton in New England ; who departed this Life on the 24th Day 


of November, Anno Domini 1713. 


We do assemble that a-Funeral 
With grief and sorrow we may solemnise, 
Whereat ’tis proper, that to mind we call 
The Greatness of our Loss: the qualities 
And Usefulness of our desceased Friend, 
Whose Pilgrimage on Earth is at an end. 
Envy and Malice must be reigning Vices 
In those who will not bear to hear his 


Praise ; 
To speak well of the Dead, true Grace ad- 


vises ; 
*Tis baseness that Reproach on such doth 
raise. 
Such justly may expect Retaliation, 
Who do begrutch to others Commenda- 
tion. 
Tho’ I pretend no skill in Poetry, 

Yet will adventure once to Mourn in Verse 
Rather than such a Worthy, dead should ly 
Without a due Encomium on his Herse: 
Grief will find Vent, and Fullness of 

affection 
How to express ourselves will give di- 
rection. 


Let’s first remark that GOD should him in- 
cline 
In’s early days to try with all his might 
For skill to Write and Cypher, in a time 
When other Youths such learning did but 
slight ; 
Yet he redeemed his time most carefully 
And made in ’s Learning, good profi- 
ciency. 
GOD bless’d his Care and Pains, that he 
attained 
With little help from others, useful skill 
Wherein he outshone others, that he gained 
Preferment in the Town, Esteem, good 
Will 
From meaner Posts made gradualAscent 
To Offices of Trust, Care and Moment. 


In Medicine he practised his skill 
Expending Time and Money in the Cure 
Of sick and Wounded, with compassion still. 


Mr. Danforth was Major Thomas Leonard’s pastor. 





In the 73d Year of his Age. 


Thus did the Love of all to him procure ; 
Many Confess, his kindness did abound 
By helpfulness unto his Neighbours 
round. 
For many Years, the chief Affairs in Town 
Prudential, he managed carefully 
With good Acceptance, unto his Renown 
— his Trust in all things faith- 
ully 5 
So that the Governour did him prefer 
In Military Trusts a part to bear ; 


And in the Civil Government he stood 
Commissioned to Punish Vice and Sin, 
For many Years; His Care and Prudence 


g 
And Faithfulness were well displayed 
therein. ° 
He always showed Pacifick disposition, 
Trying to end all jarr’s by Composition. 
He gave himself to GOD in ’s Youthful days 
Professed Religion; and his Family 
Were well Instructed, Prayed with always 
His good. Example was before the Eye, 
His Prayers were heard, his House (the Lord 
be Praised) 
With hopeful numerous Offspring God 
hath raised. 


God grant that all of his Posterity 
May imitate his Virtues, and may say 
His GOD shall be our GOD, Him faithfully, 
We’l Serve until our Last and Dying day : 
And never will our Father’s GOD for- 


sake ; 
But for our GOD sincerely will Him take. 





His famous crowning work was His great 
Care 
That Gospel Worship, Gospel Ministry 
In Norton, Dicuton, Other Places near 
On good Foundations might Settled be. 
He joyed in Hope, that now were laid 
Foundations 
Of Piety for many Generations. 
Meestus Composuit. 
SAMUEL DANFORTH. 


Dr. Fobes says 


in his topographical account of the town of Raynham,* that ‘‘ Thomas 
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came with his father from Pontypool, Monmouthshire, when a small 
boy, and afterwards worked at the bloomery art with his father in the 
forge.’’? He was born about 1640, and probably came to this country 
before 1650. We can have no adequate conception of the difficulty 
of obtaining a very moderate amount of learning in the time of the 
boyhood of Thomas Leonard. There were few teachers at that early 
period, and he probably received little if any aid from them. While 
striking the anvil in his father’s bloomery he was hammering out in 
the smithy of his own mind material for thought and use. 
** Amid the forge’s clangor and the flame 

Sparkling from smitten anvils, boldly wrought 

A bright-eyed boy. His hand was hard with toil, 

But his clear mind o’er field of thought roamed wide, 

Gathering the fruits of knowledge. Thus he grew, 

Winning the true nobility that waits . 

On honest labor.” 
He undoubtedly made the most of every scrap of his time. It was an 
tron age. Iron‘characters were wrought out of it. The clearing of 
the forest for the new settlement required the constant use of the aze, 
and for the dispersion of, or guarding against, the wild animals and 
the savage red man, the sword and the gun were ever in demand. 

In most cases these circumstances overcame or disappointed the 
desire for an education where it existed. But it was not so with 
young Thomas. To ‘‘ Write and Cypher” was a great accomplish- 
ment in the time of his youth, and to reach ‘‘ the Rule of Three,’’ was 
great proficiency. The subject of our notice was truly ‘‘ with hope- 
ful numerous offspring ’”’ blessed. He was the founder of distinguished 
families. The Norton Leonards were his descendants. Rev. Na- 
thaniel, of Plymouth, was his grandson. Hon. Daniel Leonard, Chief 
Justice of Bermuda, and author of the noted letters signed ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetiensis,’’* in the time of the Revolution, was his descendant. 

There is now before the writer a MS. volume of Major Thomas 
Leonard, about 9 inches long by 3 wide and # of an inch thick, 
with parchment cover and clasps. This book is in perfect preserve 
tion, and contains, among other things, the record of various mar 
riages solemnized by him as Justice of the Peace, from 1684 to 1713, 
the year of his death, very legibly and neagly written with his own 
hand. These marriages are published in the ‘“‘ New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register,”’ Vol. xiii., p. 251. : 

This book had been kept till about ten years since in a private 
family, descended from him, as a curious heir loom—when on the death 
of the individual to whom it belonged it came to light. It is now in the 
hands of the town clerk of Raynham, who watches over it with jealous 
care as one of the records of the town. The writer, on its discovery, 
obtained from this book a record of a marriage in the family of his 
ancestors, which he had searched other records for in vain. The 





*A copy of ‘ Massachusettensis,” bound with the account of the Leonard Family, by the 
writer of this, is in the Library of the Old Colony Historical Society at Taunton. A copy 
is also in the Library of the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. See communica- 
tions on the authorship of these letters by the late Lucius Manlius Sargent, Esq., New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. XIII., pp. 291 and 353. The ] manu- 
script documents establishing the fact that Hon. Daniel Leonard was the author of “‘ Massa- 
chusettensis,” and not Jonathan Sewall, as represented in the title page, were bound 
together and presented by Mr. Sargent before his death to the New England Historic-Gene- 
alogical Society. 
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Taunton Town Records having been burnt some thirty years since, 
renders this authentic record very valuable. 

There are in this book some curious medical receipts which served 
Major Leonard’ as a physician. Also the following statement of own- 
ers of shares in the Taunton Ironworks :— 

James Leonard, 4 Gilles Gilbert, Mr. Noyes, 2 
John Turner, 1 Nicholas White, Leveret, 1 
George Watson, 2} Mrs. Pain, Mr. Ting, 1 
Richard Williams, 1 Henry Hodges, Mr. John Pain, 24 
Widow Hall, 1 Francis Smith, Samuel Paule, 4 
Hezekiah Hoare, 4 James Burt, Richard Baker, 4 
Isaac Deane, 4 James Tisdale, Dorchester Church, 
Thomas Deane, 4+ The Town, Mr Paine Rehoboth 
Joseph Wilbore,. 1 James Walker, oe 
Peter Pits, Mr. Pool, 24 262 

The date when the shares were owned by the persons here named 
is not stated. The odd number (26? shares) is undoubtedly owing 
to shares and parts of shares having been bought up by the company, 
from time to time, from estates of deceased persons or others. These 
“ Tronworks”’ were originally the Forge built by the father and uncle 
of Thomas Leonard. The forge now in operation at this place, in 
Raynham, is owned by Theodore Dean, Esq., a descendant of Thomas. 


NOTES ON THE AXTELL FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Wi111am S. APPLeTon, A.M.] 


Tomas AxtTeE t, the first of this name in Massachusetts, was buried 
at Sudbury, 8 March, 1646, leaving a widow Mary, who married, 19 
September, 1656, John Goodenow, and had children, of whom three are 
known, viz. : 

Henry’ (2). 

Hannah,’ m. 18 June, 1659, Edward Wright, of Sudbury. 

Mary,” born 1 June, 1644. 

(2) Henry Axtell moved in 1660 to Marlborough, and there mar- 
ried, 14 June, 1665, Hannah, daughter of George Merriam, of Concord, 
by whom he had— 

Mary,’ born 8 August, 1670; m. 24 May, 1698, Zachariah Newton. 

Thomas,’ born 8 August, 1672; m. 2 November, 1697, Sarah Bar- 
ker. A short account of his descendants may be read in Hudson’s 
History of Marlborough. 

Daniel,® born 4 November, 1673 (3). 

Sarah,* born 28 September, 1675. 

He was killed by the Indians, 19 April, 1676, and his widow married, 
16 July, 1677, William Taylor of Concord. , 

(3) Daniel Axtell moved to South Carolina, as is shown by a docu- 
ment recorded at East Cambridge, which is a release, dated 16 March, 
1703, from Daniel Axtell, of Carolina, in y* county of Bartly npon 
Ashley river, to his brother Thomas. 
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My object in writing this is to call attention to the fact, that 
Thomas Axtell may have been a near relative of Daniel Axtell, the 
regicide. The latter was born at Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, 
in 1622, and a Thomas Axtill was baptized at St. Peter’s in that 
place, 26 January, 1619. Also, Mary, daughter of Thomas Axtill, 
and Mary his wife, were baptized there 23 September, 1639, and 
Henry, son of the same parent, 15 October, 1641. The daughter 
probably died young, but this Henry may not improbably have 
been the settler in Marlborough. The name of Axtell is not a com- 
mon one, and the use of the Christian name of Daniel in this country 
would warrant us in seeking our early emigrant at the home of 
the regicide. 


ADDRESSES BY HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE N. ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


[Delivered January 1 and 16, 1868.] 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


GENTLEMEN oF THE Soctery :—Most sincerely do I thank you for the 
honor conferred in electing me as your presiding officer. 1 wish, how- 
ever, that your able Vice President, the Hon. Mr. Upton, could have 
been persuaded to accept this office, or that the choice had fallen on 
some one of the able gentlemen around me, more capable than myself 
of discharging its duties. It has been a rule of life with me never to 
withhold my services where my friends have deemed them of value, 
and it is under this conviction that I accept, though with great re- 
luctance and diffidence, the office to which you have elected me. 

I have long felt a deep and abiding interest in institutions for the 
preservation of historical and genealogical information, but my life, 
as you know, gentlemen, has been crowded with labors in another 
line of duty, in efforts to advance the great industrial interests of our 
land, and to multiply the comforts and pleasures of rural life. From 
the day when my mother first took me into the garden to help dress 
and keep it, I cannot remember the time when I did not love the culti- 
vation of the soil. Possessing such instincts and tastes, I have felt 
that I had a mission in this particular line of duty to perform, and 
my sense of obligation has induced me to abstract from the im- 
perative duties of a merchant, and from my family, all the time and 
means I could spare, for its fulfilment. It is this which has prompted 
me in all my efforts for the establishment of the various institutions 
with which I have been associated. 

And now, gentlemen, I am ready and willing to render my services 
for the advancement of this institution. But it must be remembered, 
that I have passed the summit of the hill of life, and am descending 
on the other side, and I cannot but feel that you need some person 
more able and energetic than myself to occupy this chair. Your 
committee, however, have kindly informed me that they will require 
no more of me than my health and inclination may dictate, and, with 
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this assurance, I accept the office, and promise to render all the assist- 
ance in my power. Called, as 1 am, without preparation to this chair, 
it will not be expected that I should submit a formal address. The 
elaborate and eloquent addresses of my predecessors have conferred 
importance and influence on the Society, but I shall confine my efforts 
mhore especially to its immediate necessities, and to methods for sup- 
plying its wants. As soon as I can have an opportunity for consulta- 
tion with the officers and friends of the Society, I will lay before you 
some suggestions in regard to these subjects. 

Gentlemen, I cannot allow the present moment to pass without some 
tribute, on my part, to the memory of your late illustrious President. 
It was my privilege to be acquainted with Gov. Andrew. For con- 
sistency of character, unswerving patriotism, integrity of heart and 
kindness of disposition, I know no brighter example. When we think 
of the place which he occupied in society, and in the hearts of his 
countrymen, removed, too, in the zenith of his usefulness, and ata 
time when we can least afford to spare him, we cannot but feel that 
this dispensation of Divine Providence is indeed mysterious. But God 
knows what is best for us, and we would bowin humble submission to 
His Holy Will. Men die, but institutions live. Gov. Andrew is dead. 
The clayey tenement has indeed fallen, but how little of such men can 
perish! His voice is indeed silent, but posterity will accord him an 
immortality which history will cherish and humanity admire, a place 
among those philanthropists and patriots whose noble labors and wor- 
thy designs shall live when monuments of marble shall have crumbled 
into dust. We shall much miss his wise counsels and endeavors to 
advance the objects of our association, but our loss, we doubt not, is 
his unspeakable gain. He has been removed to a higher and holier 
life, far beyond the convulsions and disappointments of time, to those 
celestial fields, whose verdure is ever green, whose bloom is everlast- 
ing, and whose fruits are immortal—to those happier realms, where 
no cloud shall ever dim the vision of his faith, no change ever mar the 
fruition of his hopes— 


“Where rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noon-tide of glory eternally reigns.” 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING. 


Genriemen :—In connection with the remarks that I had the privi- 
lege to make at the time of my election, I have now to submit the 
following, as the result of my reflections, in regard to the present 
condition of the Society, the importance of its work and its imperative 
necessities, and to suggest some plans for increasing its income and 
enlarging the sphere of its future influence and usefulness. 

First, let us acknowledge the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
founders of the Society, especially to those gentlemen, who, by :gra- 
tuitous services, have watched over and sustained it to the present 
time. By their self-sacrificing exertions it has acquired an honorable 
position among the institutions, not only of our commonwealth and 
country, but in foreign lands. It numbers among its members the 
names of many warm friends and distinguished men, through whom 
and the co-operation of sister associations, it is constantly receiving 
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and dispensing information of the most desirable character. For a 
period of twenty-three years the Society has been zealously engaged 
in the acquisition of the most important documentary knowledge. It 
has rescued from the shades of oblivion a large amount of rare ma- 
terials most valuable’ to the antiquary, historian and biographer; 
and it is believed that its collection of scarce books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts will compare favorably with any other similar institution, 
of its age, in the United States. By the Report of Mr. Sheppard, the 
Librarian, at the annual meeting, January, 1868, it appears that there 
are nearly eight thousand volumes of books, and more than twenty- 
two thousand pamphlets, many of which if lost, he states, could not 
be replaced. 

To provide against such a possible disaster, and for better ac- 
commodations, my honored predecessors have made suggestions in 
their annual addresses. Should a fire occur and destroy our library, 
says Dr. Lewis, ‘‘the biographical memoirs and other publications 
and documents conveying the history of the various families of New 
England from the day of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers until now, 
could not be restored.”? ‘‘ Without more ample accommodations for 
your library,’’ says Governor Andrew, ‘‘ rare books and manuscripts 
will serve but for little use.”’ 

To secure these treasures from such a contingency is a matter of 
grave consideration, involving an obligation on the part of those who 
possess power and position, in a word, on the enlightened generosity 
of all liberal men, to use their influence to secure this end. Thus 
shall they preserve the history of their native land, the memory of 
their fathers, and perpetuate the record of their own descent down the 
long lapse of generations to come. 5 

In regard to the operations of the Society, I would respectfully 
recommend that in view of the imperative necessities for more ample 
and safe accommodations, and with the anticipation of an increase of 
our funds by legacies, donations and memberships, an application be 
made to the legislature for an act allowing the Society to hold a larger 
amount of property than it can now hold by its present charter. 

I would also suggest the propriety of establishing a fund, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, for the publication of rare manuscripts 
and historical works. This proposition is made with the hope that 
the friends of the Society may find it agreeable, in making up their 
bequests to public institutions, to leave money for this special purpose, 
like those of the Barstow, Towne and other trusts. 

I am also of the opinion that some special arrangement might be 
made by which a division of labor would be of much value. For this 
purpose I would suggest that the usefulness of our Society may be 
greatly advanced by dividing the field of historical inquiry into sec- 
tions or departments. It is a maxim of universal application, that a 
concentration of effort is necessary to the achievement of great results. 
The field of local and family history, which it is the object of this So- 
ciety to cultivate, is exceedingly large. It reaches over a broad terri- 
tory, and embraces a great variety of subjects. No one member can be 
supposed to have the inclination or the leisure to push his investiga 
tions into all the departments of historical study which lie within the 
scope of the Society’s appropriate work. But there are persons un- 
doubtedly, in the ranks of our large membership, who have both the 
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taste and leisure, and who would take a pride in developing a single 
department, if it were committed to their special supervision. Let a 
given subject be committed to one of our associates who may have a 
taste for that particular field of inquiry, and let him make himself 
familiar with all its historical resources. If his department were, 
for instance, the local history of one of the New England States, 
he should aim to know every book that has ever been printed on 
the history of that State or any part of it, in any of its subdi- 
visions whatever, and he should aim to obtain, if possible, copies 
for our library. He should also extend his inquiries to all exist- 
ing manuscripts, which can possibly be found; he should ascertain 
the historical value of them, and in whose possession they are, and, if 
advisable, use his influence to obtain their publication, or, when prac- 
ticable, secure the original or a copy for the archives of this Society. 
I can imagine that labors thus directed would, in the space of a few 
years, greatly increase the historical treasures of our library, and 
in various other ways extend the influence and usefulness of this 
Institution. 

I do not propose to designate the departments that should be formed, 
or to elaburate the subject, but I merely throw out this hint, with the 
hope that should the suggestion meet the approbation of the mem- 
bers, the scheme may be developed under the direction of the Society, 
and be presented for our consideration and action in a practical form. 

As a further means of advancing the objects of the Society, let us 
seek to affiliate with us, not only those whose taste and inclination 
lead them to the acquisition of historical knowledge, but those who 
as public benefactors are disposed to give of their substance for build- 
ing up and sustaining the institutions of New England. 

We have now two hundred and fifty members. Why should we 
not have a thousand? Let each member procure another and thus 
double our present number. For one I will pledge myself to procure 
twenty. Let a general effort be made, and let these, as well as resi- 
dent members, as far as practicable, take life-certificates by the pay- 
ment of thirty dollars each. This would constitute no mconsiderable 
fund, from which a permanent income would be derived for years after 
we shall have ceased from our labors. 

Let our members also take an active interest in the circulation of 
the publications of the Society, not only by subscribing themselves, 
but by inviting their friends to do the same. 

The Historical and Genealogical Register, published under the di- 
rection of this Society, is now in its twenty-second volume. This 
magazine is full of most interesting historical matter, interesting in 


’ every part of New England, and to all persons of historical tastes. A 


wider circulation of this periodical would subserve the interests of 
history, and enable us to make it more valuable from year to year. 

To enlarge its sphere of usefulness, this Society must have more 
appropriate accommodations, more members and more funds. To 
whom then can we appeal for aid, more hopefully, than to the enterpris- 
ing and liberal citizens of New England, so well known for their phi- 
lanthropic deeds in forming and sustaining the institutions of our 
land? We would, therefore, solicit gentlemen to become associated 
with us, and thus by a co-operation of their efforts and their funds 
add to the ability and increase the efficiency of the Society. Espe- 
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cially would we invite the merchant princes of Boston, alike distin- 
guished for their enterprise and contributions in behalf of benevolent 
and worthy objects, to unite with us in efforts to sustain the present 
high character of our institution. and to make it more and more 
worthy of the patronage of an enlightened community. ‘‘ Merchants 
have been,’’ says a celebrated divine, ‘‘in the order of Providence 
and the progress of civilization, the princes and honorables of the 
earth. The history of the development and improvement of the race 
of man, is, in some sense, a history of the activity and usefulness 
of merchants.’”’ Our own national history is intimately associated 
with commerce. The merchant has been a pioneer in the progress of 
civilization. No class more readily appreciates the value of a good 
object. None possesses more general intelligence, sound judgment 
and moral worth, and to none is Massachusetts more indebted for acts 
of public and private munificence than to the merchants of Boston 
and its vicinity. ; 

Gentlemen, it is our good fortune to live in an age of high progres- 
sive civilization — an age pregnant with mighty moral and political 
events. Never before have the energies of good men been so concen- 
trated in efforts for the diffusion of knowledge, the relief of suffering, 
the reward of labor and the multiplication of the blessings and 
comforts of mankind. We live, too, in a country of amazing pro- 
portions, containing boundless fields for human development and 
happiness, extending, expanding and strengthening with its growth ; 
embracing almost every variety of soil and climate, capable of pro- 
ducing most of the products of the habitable globe, and whose 
population, ere some now living shall go down to their graves, will 
in all human probability exceed two hundred millions of souls; a 
country whose thriving villages and populous cities spring up as by 
enchantment — whose commerce, manufactures and internal improve- 
ments, whose institutions, civil, literary and religious, whose military, 
naval and moral power, whose genius, people and prosperity, are the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 

This Society was instituted for the preservation of the history of 
this people, and for its transmission to future generations. This is 
a noble design. History enlarges the field of human knowledge. 
It teaches posterity to imitate the examples of the good, and to avoid 
the practices of the bad—“‘ to hold, as it were, the mirror up to na 
ture, to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time.”’ 

Our New England history embodies the laws, piety and patriotism of 
our fathers—the intelligence, enterprise and progress of the age—and 





will be a guide to our children and our children’s children, long after - 


we shall have passed from the scene. 

‘‘History,’’ says Macaulay, ‘‘is but the grand development of 
God’s grand plan.’”? The importance of history is thus graphically 
described in the last address of your lamented President, and is 
worthy of being repeated on this occasion. ‘‘ Histury touches all 
human life. It elevates a nation. It inspires the human race. All 
that excites human emotion, all spiritual as well as all material things 
are found in its domain. All of knowledge we can gather about our 
predecessors, their lives, their thoughts, their achievements, their 
daily practices, their worship, their civil government, and their legis- 
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lation — and all that we can garner up, methodize and transmit to the 
future, belonging to the life, character and history of our own time, 
tend, not only to enlarge the formal stock of common learning, but to 
preserve the treasures of human experience and thought, to diffuse 
them among men, and to increase, for countless generations, the 
absolute wisdom of mankind.” 

And who is there among us that cannot appreciate the importance 
of our work—who does not desire to preserve sacredly the noble 
examples of our ancestors, to instruct, animate and guide us and our 
children — who that would not cherish the memories of the founders 
and conservators of American Liberty, of those champions, who, seal- 
ing their mission with their blood, purchased the independence, extend- 
ed the freedom, preserved the government and perpetuated the union 
of these States? And what son of New England does not feel an in- 
terest in the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, their characters, their 
sufferings, their relfgion? Who would not treasure up with undying 
gratitude the memories of these pioneers of American civilization — 
these heralds of religious freedom? Who would not garner up as a 
priceless heritage the influence of that prayer, reverberating down the 
long line of coming generations—that first prayer on the ever-memo- 
rable Sabbath morn, when 


“ Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthems of the free.” 


“It is not too much to say that in the first prayer from the soil of 
the new world, ascending from so feeble a brotherhood, amid a wild- 
erness so desolate, were lodged the seeds of a new civilization for 
mankind, the elements of all freedom for all nations, and the power 
which in its turn shall regenerate all the empires of the earth.’ 
(British Quarterly Review, 1845.) 

Gentlemen, the foregoing considerations and suggestions are made 
with great deference to your riper experience and better judgment. 
They are offered, however, as the convictions of my own mind and for 
the purpose of co-operating with such ability as I possess. True, we 
are a society, but we are also individuals, and as such in our individual 
characters and circles we can do much. Let us feel the responsibility 
which rests upon us. Let us mature plans for the accomplishment 
of our objects, and let us execute them with an energy that knows no 
failure and a perseverance that never tires. 


————=> + << 


Ancient Gpitaph. This is the oldest inscription 

in the Parish Burying Ground 

HERE LYES BURIED yy Linebrook, Ipswich, Mass. It 
the BODY OF Mr is peculiar for the modesty of its 
claim to priority, as well as for the 

IOHN PARLEY substitution of the small t for 
WHO DIED MAY Ye 2 the capital, wherever that letter is 
used, which destroys the unifor- 

1725 & IN the 56 mity of what is otherwise a well 
YEAR OF HIS AGE executed inscription. The name 
IF YOU WILL LOOK It MAY APPER Parley has for several generations 
HE WAS the FORSt BURIED HEAR been written Perley. J. M. B. 
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Massacuusetts. A Copy of the King’s Majestie’s Charter for incor- 
porating the Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England, 1628. pp. 26. Boston, 1689. 

A Key into the Language of America, ora help to 
the Language of the Natives of that part of America 
called New England, &c. Roger Williams. pp. 
216. London, 1643. Reprinted by the Rhode 
Island Hist. Society, Vol. 1, and ‘‘ Mass. Hist. 
Collections, Vol. 3d and 5th, 1st Series.”” Boston, 
1794, 1798. 

See The Northmen in New England; or, America in 
the Tenth Century. -Joshua Toulmin Smith. 
Boston, 1839. 

A True Copy of a Letter written by Mr. Thomas 
Parker, a learned and godly minister in New 
England. pp. 4. London, 1644. 

The New Church-way in New England, &c. pp. 90. 
London, 1644. 

An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons assembled 
in Parliament, for exempting from Custom and Im- 
position all Commodities Exported for, or Imported 
from New England. London, 1644. 

The Way of the Churches in New England, &c. 
John Cotton. pp. 116. London, 1645. 

A Brief Narrative of the Practices of the Churches of 
Christ in New England, &c. London, 1645. 

Singing of Psalms, a Gospel Ordinance, &c. John 
Cotton. pp. 72. London, 1647. 

The Controversy concerning Liberty of Conscience, 
&c. John Cotton. pp. 72. London, 1647. 

Hypocrisie Unmasked; A True Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings of Governor and Company of the Massa- 
chusetts against Samuel Gorton, &c. Edward 
Winslow. pp. 103. London, 1646. 

Good News from New England ; with an exact rela- 
tion of the First Planting of that Colony, &c. pp. 
25. London, 1648. 

Ill Newes from New England; or, a Narrative of 
New England’s Persecution, &c. John Clark. pp. 
76. London, 1652. Ibid. ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Coll.” 
Vol. 2. Fourth Series. 1854. 

New England’s Ensigne; It being the Account of 
Cruelty, the Professor’s Pride, and the articles of 
their Faith; signified in Characters written in 
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blood, wickedly begun, barbarously continued, and 
inhumanly finished by the present power of dark- 
ness possest in the priests and rulers in New Eng- 
land, &c. pp. 120. London, 1659. 

New England’s Vindication. Shewing misunder- 
standing of. the apprehension to take all that vast 
country under the notion of a particular place of 
one Pattent of Boston, &c. Henry Gardnerer. 
pp. ii. 8. London, 1660. 

Orders in Council, 1660-1 to 1692. ‘‘ Mass. Hist. 
Coll.’”’? Vol. 2. Fourth Series. Boston, 1854. 
Several Epistles given forth by two of the Lord’s 
faithfal Servants (William Robinson and William 
Leddra), whom he sent to New England, &c. pp. 

11. London, 1669. 

Mr. Baxter baptized in blood; or, A Sad History of 
the unparalleled cruelty of the Anabaptists in New 
England. Faithfully relating the cruel, barbarous, 
and bloody murder of Mr. Baxter, who was killed 
by the Anabaptists, and his skin most cruelly flead 
off from his Body, &c. Benjamin Baxter. pp. 6. 
London, 1673. 

An Account of the Indian Churches in New England, 
1673. John Eliot. ‘Mass. Hist. Coll.’’ Vol. 10. 
First Series. Boston, 1809. 

A Demonstration of True love unto you the Rulers 
of the Colony of the Massachusetts in New Eng- 
land, &c. William Coddington. pp. 20. [Lon- 
don], 1674. 

A Brief and true Narration of the late Wars risen in 
New England; Occasioned by the Quarrelsome 
disposition and perfidious carriage of the barbarous 
Savages and heathenish natives thereof. J. 8. 
pp. 8. London, 1675. 

The General Laws and Liberties of the Massachusetts 
Colony in New England. pp. 173, xxiv. Cam- 
bridge, 1675. 

New England’s Tears for her present Miseries ; or, 
a late and true relation of the Calamities of New. 
England, since April last past. With an account 
of the Battell between the English and Indians 
upon Seaconk Plain; and of the Indians burning 
and destroying of Marlbury, Rehoboth, Chelmsford, 
Sudbury and Providence, &c. N.S. pp. 14. 
London, 1676. 

An Essay for the recording of illustrious Providences; 
wherein, an Account is given of many Remarkable 
and very memorable events which have happened 
in this last Age; especially in New England. In- 
crease Mather. pp. xi. 372. Boston and London, 
1684. 

Report of a French Protestant Refugee, in Boston, 
1687. Translated from the French. E, T. Fisher. 
pp. 42. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1868. 
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The Present State of His Majestie’s Isles and Terri- 
tories in America. Contains a description of Mas. 
sachusetts. Richard Blome. London, 1687, 

An Account of the late Revolutions in New England; 
in a Letter from A. B. pp. 7. Dated Boston, 
June 6, 1689. 

The Life and Death of the renown’d Mr. John Eliot, 
who was the First Preacher of the Gospel to the 
Indians in America. And of the many strange 
customs of the Pagan Indians, in New England. 
Cotton Mather. pp. vi. 138. Boston, London, 
1691 and 1694, 

The Puritan Commonwealth. Peter Oliver. pp. 502, 
Boston, 1856. 

The Puritan Commonwealth Reviewed. John W. 
Thornton. pp. 79. Boston, 1857. 

Memoirs of the Governors of New Plymouth, and 
Massachusetts Bay, from 1620 to 1692. Jacob 
B. Moore. pp. 439. Boston, 1851. 

A True account of the Tryals, Examinations, Confes- 
sions, Condemnations, and Executions of divers 
Witches, at Salem in New England, &c. Cotton 
Mather. pp. 8. London, 1692. 

Cases of Conscience concerning Evil Spirits persona- 
ting men; Witchcrafts, infallible proofs of guilt in 
such as are accused with that crime. Increase 
Mather. pp. 39. Boston, and London, 1693. 

The Short.History of New England. A Recapitula- 
tion of wonderful passages which have occurred, 
first in the protections, and then in the afflictions 
of New England. Cotton Mather. pp. 67. Bos- 
ton, 1694. 

History of the Puritans in England, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. W.H. Stowell and Daniel Wilson. pp. 
508. London and New York, 1849. 

Records of the Colony of New Plymouth in New 
England, 1620—1698. Edited by Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff, and David Pulsifer, 12 Vols. Boston, 
1855—1861. 

Reasons for the Confirmation of the Charter belong- 
ing to the Massachusetts Colony in New England. 
pp. 4. Ibid. ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ Vol. 2, 
p. 246. Fourth Series. Boston, 1854. 

An Historical View of the First Planters of New 
England. Thomas Robbins. Hartford, 1815. 

History of the Colonies planted by the English in North 
America. John Marshall. Philadelphia, 1824. 

First Settlers of New England; or, Conquest of the 
Pequods, Narragansetts, Pokanokets, &c. Bos- 
ton. n.d. 

Aborigines of New England. See ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Magazine,” Vol. 9. New York. 

Indian Battles, with Incidents in the Early History 

of New England. Henry White. pp. 428. 1859. 
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Massacuvsetts. Indians of Massachusetts. See ‘‘ Archeologia Ameri- 


cana.’”’ American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 2. 
Cambridge, 1836. 
Papers relating to D’Aulney and La Tour, Governors 
. of Nova Scotia. ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ Vol. 
7. Third Series. Boston, 1838. 

The Ecclesiastical History of New England. Vol. 
Ist, to 1847. Joseph B. Felt. pp. 664. Bos- 
ton, 1855. 

Magnalia Christi Americana; or, the Ecclesiastical 
History of New England, from its first Planting in 
1620 to 1698, &c. &c. &c. Cotton Mather. pp. 
796, folio. London, 1702. Reprinted, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Hartford, Ct., 1853. 

A Memorial of the present deplorable State of New 
England. Joseph Dudley. Boston, 1707. 

A Modest Enquiry into the grounds and occasions 
of the late Pamphlet. (Reply to the above.) ‘pp. 
30. London, 1707. 

The British Empire in America, containing the His- 
tory of the Colonies. John Oldmixon. 2 Vols. 
London, 1708. 

A Projection for erecting a Bank of Credit in Boston, 
New England. Founded on Land Security. pp. 
22. [Boston.] 1714. 


Objections to the Bank of Credit lately projected at 


Boston. Being a Letter upon that Occasion to 
John Burril, Esq., Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
[Paul Dudley.] pp. 32. Boston, 1714. 

A Vindication of the Bank of Credit projected in Bos- 
ton from the aspersions of Paul Dudley, Esq., in a 
letter to John Burril, Esq., &c. pp. 20. Boston, 
1714. 

Letter from one in Boston to his Friend in the Coun- 
try in answer to a letter directed to John Burril,. 
Esq., &c. pp. 37. [Boston.] 1714. 

Vindication of the Remarks of one in the Country 
upon the distressed State of Boston [Reply to Mr. 
Colman]. pp. 20. Boston, 1720. 

A Project for the Emission of an Hundred Thousand 
Pounds in Province Bills, &c. Boston, 1720. 

Charter granted by William and Mary to the Inhabi- 
tants of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England. Folio. pp. 13. Boston, 1714, 
1726. 

Entertaining passages relating to Philip’s War, &c. 
Benjamin Church. pp. 120. Boston, 1716. Second 
Edition. pp. 199. Newport, R.I.,1772. Third 
Edition. Edited byS.G. Drake. pp. 304. Boston, 
1825. Fourth Edition. S. G. Drake. pp. 360. 
1827. Fifth Edition. Edited by Henry M. Dexter. 
2 Vols. pp. 205, 203. Boston, 1865. 
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Massacuvusetts. History of the Eastern Expeditions of 1689—1704, 
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against the Indians and French. ‘‘Church’s Phi-. : 


lip’s War.”’ Vol. 2. of the preceding work. Edited 
by Henry M. Dexter. Boston, 1867. 7 

A Conference of the Governor of Massachusetts, with 
the Eastern Indians, on Arrowsick Island. August 
9,1717. Boston, 1717. 

The Treaties of the Abenaki Indians of 1713 and 1717, 
and a Vocabulary. Frederic Kidder. pp. 25, 
Portland, 1859. Jbid. ‘Collections of: Maine 
Historical Society,’”’ Vol. 6. Portland, 1859. 

The Present Melancholy Circumstances of the Prov- 
ince considered, &c. pp. 16. Boston, 1719. 

History of New England, containing an Impartial 
account of the Civil and Ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Country to 1700, &c. Daniel Neal. 2 Vols. pp. 
712, xvi. London,1720. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
pp. viii. 392. ii. 380, 15. London, 1747. Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 5 Vols. 1816. 

Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency. 
Joseph B. Felt. pp. 259. Boston, 1839. 

Deplorable State of New England. To which is added 
an account of the shameful miscarriage of the late 
Expedition against Port Royal. John Higginson. 
pp. 39. Boston, 1708. Boston, pp. 36. 1721. 

Defence of the New England Charters. Jeremiah 
Dummer. pp.60. London, 1720, 1721. pp. v. 80. 
Boston, pp. 43. 1745, 1765, 1766. pp. 88. London. 

India Christiana, containing an Appendix. The pre- 
sent condition of the Indians on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Cotton Mather. pp. 94. London, 1721. 

Some Proposals to benefit the Province. Boston, 1720. 

Mr. Cooke’s just and reasonable Vindication respect- 
ing some affairs transacted in the General Assem- 
bly. pp. 20. [Elisha Cooke.] Boston, 1720. 

A word of Comfort to a melancholy Country, or the 
Bank of Credit erected in Massachusetts Bay, 
fairly defended, &c. Amicus Patria. [Mr. Wise, 
of Chebacco]. pp. ii. 58. Boston, 1721. 

Reflections on the present State of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, and Boston in particular, re- 
lating to Bills of Credit. Boston, 1720. 

Money the Sinews of Trade. The State of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, with respect to Trade, for the want 
of a medium of Exchange. pp. 16. Boston, 1731. 

The Melancholy State of this Province considered in 
a letter from a gentleman in Boston to his friend 
in the Country. pp. 14. [Boston.] 1736. 

See New England History, from the Discovery of the 
Continent by the Northmen, A.D. 986, to 1776. 
Charles W. Elliott. 2 Vols. New York, 1857. 

See History and Antiquities of New England. John 
W. Barber. pp. 576. Worcester, 1841. Third 
Edition. pp. 624. Hartford, Ct., 1856. 
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History of the Discovery of America, of the Landing 
of our Forefathers at Plymouth, and their most 
remarkable engagements with the Indians in New 
England. Henry Trumbull. pp. vii. 176. Nor- 
wich, Ct., 1810 and 1811. Boston, pp. 256. 1822. 

Historical Letters on the First Charter of Massachu- 
setts. Abel Cushing. pp. 204. Boston, 1839. 

Memoirs of Remarkables in the Life and the Death of 
Dr. Increase Mather. Cotton Mather. pp. —. 
Boston, 1724. 

Historical Memoirs of the late fight at Piggwacket, 
with a Sermon occasioned by the fall of the brave 
Capt. John Lovewell, &c. Thomas Symmes. 

xii. 32. Boston, 1725. Reprinted, Edited by Nath’l 
Bouton. Concord, N.H., 1861. Boston, Edited 
by Frederic Kidder. 1865. 

Indians of Massachusetts. Charles Cowley. pp. 24. 
Lowell, 1862. 

The History of the Wars of New England, with the 
Eastern Indians. Samuel Penhallow. pp. iv. 134. 
Boston, 1726. Reprinted, William Dodge, Cincin- 
nati, 1859. 

Indians of Massachusetts. See ‘‘ Biography and 
History of the Indians of North America.’’ Sam- 
uel G, Drake. Eleventh Edition. * Boston, 1851. 

Some few lines towards a description of the New 
Heaven, as it makes to those who stand upon the 
New Earth. Samuel Sewall. pp. 64. Boston, 1727. 

Some account of the Earthquake that shook New 
England 29th-30th October, 1727. Cotton Mather. 
pp. 37-5. Boston, 1727. 

Ibid. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ History of Massachusetts,’’ 
Vol. 2. Third Edition. Boston, 1795. 

A Collection of the Proceedings of. the Great and 
General Court, &c.&c. pp. 112. Boston, 1729. 
Observations, Historical and Practical, on the Rise 
and Primitive State of New England. Century 
Sermon. Thomas Foxcroft. pp. 46. Boston, 1730. 

Conference of His Excellency, Jonathan Belcher, with 
the Indian Tribes at Falmouth, 1732. pp. 33. 
Boston and London, 1732. 

Chronological History of New England, in the Form 
of Annals. Thomas Prince. 1 Vol. pp. xxxvii. 
358. Boston, 1736. Reprinted, pp. 439. Bos- 
ton, 1826. 

Annals of New England. Thomas Prince. Vol. 2. 
pp- 96. Boston. [1755.] 

Ibid. ‘‘ Mass. Hist. Collections,’’ Vol. 7. Second 
Series, 1818. 

Brief History of the Pequot War. Major John 
Mason. Boston, 1736. 

Ibid. ‘Mass. Hist. Collections,’ Vol. 8. Second 
Series. Boston, 1826. 
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CHURCH RECORDS OF NEWINGTON, N. H. 
[Communicated by Cuartes W. Tutte, A.M., of Boston.] 


July 1. 
Aug. 6. 


Aug. 14. 
Sept. 1. 
Nov. 3. 
Jan. 8. 


Jan. 15. 
Mch. 14. 
April 10. 
July 17. 
Aug. 7. 


Sept. 56. 
Dec. 4. 
Dec. 18. 
Feb. 3+ 


Feb. 18. 
May 13. 
June 1. 
Oct. 21. 
Dec. 15. 
Jan. 13. 
Feb. 6. 
Mch. 24. 
Sept. 26. 
Jan. 30. 


March 7. 
Apr. 25. 
July 10. 
Nov. 12. 
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Reuben Libby and Sarah Goss both of Rye. 

Winthrop Burnham and Meriel Adams both of 
Durham. 

George Warren of Ports. and Elizabeth Hogdon. 

Nathaniel Libby and Lydia Libby both of Kittery, 

Abner Bickford and Sarah Bickford both of Durham. 

Sachel Clark of Stratham and Elizabeth Rawlins 
of N. 

John Nutter and Miriam Nutter. 

Partrick Shaffen and Mary Rachley. 

Samuel Ham and Elizabeth Bickford. et. 

John Wille of Durham and Sarah Fox of New 

Daniel Bickford and Elizabeth Hogdon both of 
Ports. 

Will Mullally, joiner, and Mary Marriner of Kittery. 

Samuel Tompson and Sarah Downing. 

James Nutter and Easter Dam. 

Robert Sinart and Mary Grove both of New 
Market. 

John Davis and Unice Seavey of Rye. 

George Osburne and Olive Pickering both of Ports, 

Antony Nutter and Sarah Nutter of Ports. 

Enoch Toppan of Newbury and Sarah Coleman of N. 

Jno Leonard of Dyrham and Eliza Durgan of N. 

Ebenezer Adams and Loise Downing. 

Joseph Rawlins and Mary Carter. 

Jonathan Hill of Dyrham and Mary Knight of N. 

John Hoit and Sarah Furbur both of N. 

Samuel Brewster of Barrington and Sarah Norwood 
of N. 

Nicholas Pickering and Hannah Bickford. 

John Crocker and Bethiah Green both of Kittery. 

Benjamin Langdon and Eleanor Burley both of Rye. 

Isaac Mezeet and Elizabeth Lamb both of Ports. 

Samuel Trickey of Dyrham and Alice Nutter of N. 

John Knight Jun. Esq. and Mrs. Temperence 
Pickering. 

Joseph Benson and Mary Yeaton. 

Thomas Pickering and Jerusha Furbur. 

Sam’! Edgerly and Olive Dam. 

The Rev. Mr. Joseph Adams of Newington and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bracket of Greenland were marryed by 
Rev. Mr. Sam’l McClintock. 


.. Tristrum Tucker and Abigail Richardson both of 


Kittery 
Andrew : of Durham to Jerusha Bear. 
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1761. 


1762. 


1763. 


1764. 


1765. 


1166. 


1767. 
Vou. XXII. 


Oct. 80. 


Nov. 27. 


Dec. 18. 
July 16. 


Sept. 8. 


Oct. 27. 
Dec. 3. 
July 18. 
Sept. 19. 


Nov. 30. 
Dec. 16. 


sé sé 


April 25. 


Sept. 15. 
Jan. 4. 
July 16. 
Aug. 31. 


Sept. 27. 
Oct. 11. 


se ‘e 


Nov. 8. 
Dec. 4. 
en 13. 


Aug. 


1. 
Oct. 17. 
Oct. 18. 


“ 696. 
Ps Ge, 


‘é “é 


Dec. 12. 
April 3. 


June 17. 
July 7. 


Aug. 27. 


Sept. 4. 
Nov. 5. 


Dec. 16. 


Mar. 12. 
July 2. 
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Joseph Moody of Scarboroth and Mary Nutter of N. 
James Mackdonald of Barrington and Sarah Nutter 
of N. 
Edward Walker sen. and Sarah Rawlins sen. 
marx Roberts of Rochester and Sarah Furbur 
of N. 
Wintrop Pickering and Phebe Nutter. 
Sam’l Greenough and Lucy Tripe. 
Layton Coolbroth and Deborah Layton. 
Icabod Bickford and Rebecca Bickford. 
John Chapman of New Market and Susan Nason of 
Dyrham. 
Benja® Staple and Jerusha Libby of Kittery. 
Azariah Libby and Elizabeth Paul both of Kittery. 
Jacob Crumel of Dyrham and Abigail Dam of N. 
Samuel Doe of New Market and Eliza Pickering 
of N. 
Mark Miller and Susanna Downing. 
Paul Waples and Mary Robinson of Portsmouth. 
Joseph Peavy and Arrabella Nutter. 
Thomas Petegrew and Eleanor Adams both of 
Kittery. 
Daniel Walker and Betty Nutter. 
Moses Ham of Dover and Hannah Rawlins of 
Rochester. fof N. 
Capt. Luke Mills of Ports. and Deborah Furbur 
Thomas Quint Jun. and Sarah Walker. 
Robart Staples and Elizabeth Kennard of Kittery. 
James Pickering Jun. and Mary Fabyan. 
Jno and Mary Downing. 
Stephen Libby of Scarborough and Margaret Miller 
of Portsmouth. 
Jno Boynton of Wiscasset and Temperence Hog- 
don of N. 
Henry Hart of Ports. and Alice Downing of N. 
William Dennet and Sarah Paul both of Kittery. 
Timothy Spinney and Abagail Paul both of Kittery. 
Charles Hogdon of N. and Hannah Dennet of Ports. 
James Dwyer of Ports. and Elizabeth Smith of 
Dyrham. 
John Hill and Lucy Chick both of Kittery. 
Judah Allen of Stratham and Sarah Philbrook of 
Greenland. 
Jonathan Philbrook of Rye and lifesy Fullsom of 
New Market. 
Mark Ayer and Elizabeth Walker. 
Jonathan Woodman and Catherine Fry both of 
Kittery. 
Benjamin Hoite of Scarborough and Sarah Down- 
ing of N. 
Timothy Dam and Elizabeth Pickering. 
John Williams and Sarah Meder both of Dyrham. 
Daniel Rendal and Charity Meder both of Dyrham. 
14* 
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1768. 


1769. 


1770. 


1771. 


1772. 


1773. 


July 7. 
Oct. 8. 

«a §@. 
Nov. 19. 
May 13. 
June 2. 
Sept. 1. 


Oct. 19. 
Nov. 17. 


Dec. 20. 
Feb. 9. 
June 29, 
Oct. 4. 
Jan. 27. 
Feb. 22. 


Dec. 15. 
 B4. 
Jan. 9. 


May 5. 
June 4. 
Feb. 18. 


i 
April 29. 
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Mark Dennet and Mary Dennet both of Kittery. 

Josiah Staple and Eunice Fogg both of Kittery, 

Tobias Staple and Catherine Staple both of Kittery, 

Francis Mishnay of Ports. and Alice Nutter of N. 

John Dam and Elizabeth Furbur. 

Joseph Adams and Mary Dennet both of Kittery. 

Isaac Morr and Mary Spinney both of Kittery. 

Theodore Carlton of Exeter and Mary Hoite of 
Ports. 

Thomas Dickson and Susannah Remech both of 
Kittery. 

Dependance Shapleigh and Catherine Leighton both 
of Kittery. 

Steven Pedigrove and Lucey Dixson both of Kittery. 

Jotham Nutter and Elizabeth Downing. 

Nathaniel Meservey and Martha Jones of Dover. 

Peletiah Greenough and Unice Witham of Kittery. 

Daniel Hoit and Elizabeth Brown of Hampton. 

Humphrey Scammond Jun. and Eliza™ Richardson 
both of Kittery. 

Jacob Brewer and Mary Witham both of Kittery. 

Abner Witham and Lydia Webber both of Kittery. 

Moses Furbur and Hannah Hoit. 

John Pickering tertius and Elizabeth Vincent 
widdow. 

Christopher Huntriss sen. and Abagail Hogdon of 
Berwick. 

George Rogers and Mary Furnald both of Kittery. 

James Ayres and Mary Neal both of Greenland. 

Levi Furbur and Rosamund Fabyan. 

Benjamin Hogdon of N. and Hannah Sayward 
of Dover. 

Christopher Nutter and Mary Layton. 

Enoch Hoite and Elizabeth Coleman. 

David Perkins of Epping and Mehitable Swet? 
of N. 

Joseph Jenkins and Catherine Woodman of Kittery. 

Ezekiel Gilman Adams and Mary Hoyt. 

Dependence Ayers of Ports. and Elizabeth Nutter 
of N 


John Janvrin and Catherine Lang of Ports. 

Enoch Fogg of Scarborough and Louis Nutter of N. 

Ebenezer Sullivan of Berwick and Abagail Cotton 
of Ports. 

Jno Hogdon and Temperance Pickering. 

William Kennard and Hannah Sargent both of 
Kittery. 

James Edgerly and Rachel Kent both of Dyrham. 

John Tuttle and Dorothy Jacobs both of Dyrham. 

Stephen Remick and Hannah Rogers both of 
Kittery. 

John Gee Pickering and Deborah Mills. 

Joseph Meader and Abagail Field both of Dyrham. 
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1774. 


1775. 


1776. 


1777. 


1778. 


1779. 


1780. 


1781. 


1782. 
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Sept. 2. 
Oct. 8. 
Nov. 16. 
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Dec. 16. 


Jan. 20. 
ss 25. 


Feb. 10. 
Nov. 9. 


Jan. 5. 
Feb. 23. 


Aug. 17. 
March 4. 
April 8. 
June 20. 
July 24. 


Nov. 21. 
Dec. 26. 


Mar. 27. 
April 20. 
Aug. 28. 


Sept. 17. 


June 8. 
Oct. 15. 

“ 618. 
Dec. 1. 


Dec. 19. 
Jan. 4. 

eo 49; 
April 20. 
June 24. 
Oct. 21. 


Dec. 8. 


May 16. 


June 11. 
“” 18, 
Oct. 24. 
Nov. 12. 
Jan. 1. 
June 28. 
Nov. 22. 
Feb. 9. 
et OB 
May 19. 
1 BY. 
July 3. 


Stephen Ayers of Ports. and Sarah Hogdon of N. 

Benja" Brown and Abagail Gerrish both of Madbury. 

James Pickering and Mercy G 

Isachar Wiggin and Elizabeth Pevey. 

Dependance Coolbroth and Elinor Walker. 

William Raitt and Sarah Laighton both of Kittery. 

Dimon Kennard and Elizabeth Chandler of Kittery. 

Thomas Donald and Eunice Hoite. 

Jonathan Downing and Alice Nutter. 

Jonathan Swet and Lydia Huntris. 

Aaron Hogdon and Mary Dennet both of Ports.” 

Timothy Richardson and Anna Young both of 
Kittery. 

Jno Chase and Hanah Denet both of Kittery. 

Hunking Coolbroth and Susanna Knight. 

Benjamin Hogdon and Rosimund Coleman. 

Nathan Coffin and Dorcas Bartlett both of Kittery. 

Joseph Boid and Elizabeth Stentley both of Ports. 

John Tompson and Elizabeth Walker both of Ports. 

Wiil™ Pickering of Greenland and Abagail Fabyan 
of N. 

Edward Gootman a soldier and Mercy Peavy of N. 

John Shackford and Ruth Webb Adams. 

Joshua Downing and Elizabeth Downing. 

John Pevey and Lois Coolbroth. 

John Trickey and Bethiah Dam. 

Will™ Langdon of Ports. and Mary Pickering. 

Samuel Fabyan and Anna Pickering. 

Joseph Brown of Barnstead and Elizabeth Nutter 
of N. 

Benjamin Nutter and Mercy Tasker of Barnstead. 

Thomas Pinner and Eliza™ Laiton. 

Will™ Ham and Anna Walker both of Ports. 

Eben" Adams and Lydia Hoit. 

John Nutter and Betty Dam. 

Joel Layton and Eliz® Huntris. 

Joseph Adams Jun. and Eliza™ Adams. 

Wintrop Bickford and Easter Langley both of 
Dyrham. 

Elisha Harmnon and Sarah Libbey both of Kittery. 

Richard Furbur of Rochester and Alice Coleman. 

George Colbroth and Marana Colbroth. 

Nehemiah Furbur and Mary Hart. 

Hatevil Nutter and Easter Dam. 

Will™ Vincent and Alice Colbroth. 

Joshua Bracket and Alice Pickering. 

Ebenezer Nutter and Temperance Coolbroth. 

William Nutter and Anna Nutter. 

Samuel Adams and Lydia Coleman. 

Major George Gains of Ports. and Sarah Pickering. 

Steven Jones and Alice Bickford. 





[This is the end of the record of marriages kept by Rev. Mr. Adams. 
They are all in his handwriting. He died May 26, 1783.] o. w. 7. 
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THE MERRIAM FAMILY AND CONNECTIONS. 
[Communicated by Witt1am 8. ApriEeton, A.M.] 


I wave lately been investigating the Merriam Family of Concord, 
and may have found some things worthy of publication. The wills of 
Robert and Mary Merriam are remarkable for the number of relatives 
named in them, and from them we learn some family connections not 
— in Savage or Shattuck. 

obert Merriam, of Concord, died 15 February, 1682, aged 72. He 
left a will written 10 Dec., 1681, in which he mentions his wife Mary, 
his sole executrix, his cousin (nephew) Isaac Day in Old England, son 
to his sister Joan Day deceased, Robert Merriam, of Cambridge, son 
to his cousin (nephew) Joseph Merriam, deceased, his cousin (nephew 
Jonathan Hubbard, the children of his two deceased brothers, Josep 
and George Merriam, viz.: William, John, and Samuel Merriam, 
Elizabeth Hinchksmans, Susan Scotchford, Elizabeth West, Hannah 
Taylor, and Abigail Bateman, and his cousin John Buss. 

Mary Merriam, widow of Robert, died 22 July, 1693, aged 72. She 
left a will written 15 February, 1688, in which she mentions her cousin 
(nephew) Jonathan Hubbard, her cousin (niece) Mrs. Elizabeth Cor- 
win, eldest daughter of her brother Jacob Sheaf, her cousin (niece) 
Mrs. Mehitable Sheaf, youngest daughter of the same brother, her 
sister’s four children living in the Southern parts, viz. : John, Nathaniel, 
Mary, and Joanna Chittenden, her cousin John Ruck, her cousin Samuel 
Ruck, her cousin (nephew) William Merriam, her cousin (niece) Eliza- 
beth West, her cousin (nephew) Isaac Day, her cousin (nephew) John 
Merriam, her cousin (nephew) Samuel Merriam, her cousin (nephew) 
Scotchford, and her cousin (nephew) Robert Merriam ; her executors 
were Jonathan Hubbard, John Merriam and Samuel Merriam. 

I. Robert and Mary Merriam had no children ; she was evidently 
daughter of Edmond Sheaf, and baptized at Cranbrook, Kent, 26 Sep- 
tember, 1620. 

II. Joseph Merriam, of Concord, died 1 January, 1641, leaving 
wife Sarah and children : 

William,’ m. and had children. 

Joseph.* (IV.) 

Elizabeth,” m. —— Henchman. 

John,” b. 9 July, 1641, posthumous. (V.) 

Another daughter, perhaps wife of John Buss, d. before1681. 

Ill. George Merriam, of Concord, died 29 December, 1675, and 
Susan his wife 8 October before. They had these children, all, except 
the first, mentioned in his will of 8 October, 1675. 

Mary,’ d. 10 August, 1646. 

Sarah,” m. —— Gove, of Cambridge; d. before 1681. 

Elizabeth,’ m. Henry West, of Salem. 

Samuel,’ m. Elizabeth Thompson, and had four daughters, accord- 

ing to Shattuck. 

Hannah,’ m. 14 June, 1665, Henry Axtell, of Marlborough; and 

secondly, 16 July, 1677, William Taylor, of Concord. 

Susan,’ m. John Scotchford, of Concord. 
Abigail,? m. Thomas Bateman, of Concord. 
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IV. Joseph Merriam was born about 1630; married, 12 July, 1653, 
Sarah, daughter of Gregory Stone, of Cambridge, and had : 

Sarah,*® Lydia,* Joseph,*® Robert.* 

He is called of Cambridge, in the Middlesex Records, but is buried 
at Concord. He died 20 April, 1677. 

V. .John Merriam, m. 1663, Mary, daughter of John Cooper, of 
Cambridge, and had : 

John,’ Nathaniel,*® Joseph,’ Samuel,* and daughters. 

He was of Concord, and died 27 February, 1725, and his widow 5 
March, 1731. 

Cousin Isaac Day in Old England, to whom Robert Merriam left 
land in Cambridge, provided he should come over and take possession 
of it before Mrs. Merriam’s death, seems to have done so, and to 
have lived at Cambridge, 1686-92, according to Savage, who calls 
him a ‘‘ London citizen embroiderer.’? I presume his mother was a 
Merriam. 

John, Nathaniel, Mary, and Joanna Chittenden, were children of 
William, whose wife was Joan Sheaf, sister of Mrs. Mary Merriam ; 
they lived at Guilford, Conn. 

Cousin Elizabeth Corwin was wife of Jonathan, of Salem. 

Cousins John and Samuel Ruck were, I suppose, of Salem ; their 
mother seems to have been a sister of Mrs. Mary Merriam, and there- 
fore a Sheaf. 

Cousin Jonathan Hubbard was son of John, of Wethersfield and 
Hadley, and grandson of George, of Guilford. The mother of Jonathan 
was probably by birth a Merriam, or a Sheaf. 

All these connections do not enable us to say, with certainty, whence 
in England came the brothers Merriam. If we could know that Robert 
was married before coming to New England, their ancestors would 
be found at Cranbrook or some place near it. If Isaac Day was a 
native of London, that city might prove to have been also the home 
ofthe Merriams. The facts are not such as to give a preference to 
either of these conjectures. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FITTS OR FITZ FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Rev. James H. Fitts, West Boylston.] 
Continued from page 72. 


IV. 10. Asranam Firts, of Ipswich, married, first, Paese Fuuier, 
pub. March 3, 1722. She died Aug. 25, 1739. Children: 
43, Abraham, bap. Sept. 29, 1723; d. Oct. 3, 1727. 
+44. Daniel, bap. May 2, 1725; m. Christiana Smith, pub. Dec. 15, 
1750, and was the ancestor of the families in Bristol Coun- 
ty, and in Connecticut. 
45. Phebe, bap. Oct. 6, 1728 ; m. —— Achus. 
46. Mary, bap. Feb. 1, 1730; m. —— Gordan. 
47. Abraham, bap. Jan. 23, 1732; d. Sept. 30, 1736. 
48. James, bap. July 7, 1734; d. May 20, 1736. 
49. Sarah, bap. March 21, 1736. 
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60. Abraham, d. April 11, 1788. 


Mr. Fitts married, second, Widow Etizaseta Cross, pub. Nov. 18, 


1789. Previous to 1746, he and his wife were admitted to the First 
Church in Ipswich, Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, pastor. He died June, 
1763. His will, dated Nov. 20, 1757, was proved July 11, 1763. 





IV. 13. Roserr Frrrs and Hannan Diz, both of Ipswich, were 
published Dec. 16, 1717, and married Jan. 1, 1718, by Rev. Samuel 
Wigglesworth. About 1732, they removed to Sutton, Mass., and 
were the ancestors of the numerous Worcester County branch of the 
family. Children : 
+51. Robert, b. Nov. 9, 1718; m: Kezia Towne, Nov. 9, 1739, and 

d. at Sutton in 1754. 
+52. Jonathan, bap. April 24, 1720; m. Mary Hutchingson, Nov. 
27, 1745, and settled in Oakham, where he d. in 1792. 
53. Hannah, bap. Nov. 19, 1721; d. Dec. 28, 1721. 
54. Hannah, bap. Jan. 20, 1723; m. Bartholomew Town, June 27, 
1740. 

55. Margareit, m. —— Little. 

+56. Benjamin, bap. April 16, 1728; m. first, Sarah Rich, Oct, 31, 
1749 ; second, Mary Cook, Oct. 19, 1762, who d. Nov. 11, 
1837, aged 95, and settled in Oxford. He was the grand- 
father of Rev. Hervey Fitts, of Middleborough, and great- 
grandfather of R. B. Fitts, Esq., editor and publisher. 

57. Mercy, bap. March 1, 17380. ' 
+58. Ebenezer, bap. March 19, 1782. 

59. Mehitabel, b. March 11, 1733. 

60. Mary, b. Oct. 29, 1734. 
+61. Abraham, b. Sept. 5, 1739. 





IV. 20. Joxnn Firts and Asieam. Woop, both of Ipswich, were 

published Feb. 2,1723. She died April 17,1765. Children : 

62. Abigail, bap. Feb. 16, 1723; d. Feb. 22, 1727. 

63. Mary, bap. Jan. 14, 1727. 

64. Abigail, bap. April 6, 1729; d. young. 

65. Samuel, bap. July 15, 1733; m. Hannah Harris; had son 

John, and died ‘‘ suddenly,”’ Jan. 2, 1796. 

66. Ebenezer, bap. Feb. 22, 1736; d. Feb. 27, 1786. 

67. Abigail, SIS d. Feb. 14, 1738. 

68. Thomas, } Nosy {¢ July 19, 1739. 

69. Sarah, bap. Jan. 19, 1740. 

70. James, bap. July 12, 1741. 

IV. 26. Narwaniet Firrs, of Salisbury, married first, AsicatL 
Haves, of Dover, N. H., published March 18, 1720, who died June 12, 
1738 ; second, Mentraze, Dearsorn, of Chester, N. H., published 
May 19, 1744, who died June 11, 1765; and third, Naomr Morritt, 
June 18, 1767, who died Nov. 21, 1778. He died Feb. 6, 1784. His 
Will, under date of April 12, 1781, was presented for Probate Feb. 23, 
1784. Children of Abigail : 

71. Mary, b. Feb. 26, 1721; m. ——— Jackman. 

72. Abigail, b. Jan. 3, 1724. 

13. Rebecca, b. Dec. 28, 1727; m. Eliphalet French, of Salisbury, 
April 1, 1747. 
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Children of Mehitabel : 
"4, Anna, b. March 24, 1745 ;. m. Daniel Morrill, “May 28, 1763, 
and lived in Warren, N. H. 
"5. are b. April 26, 1747; m. Hophin Flanders, 1766, and 
1796. 





IV. 28. Riczarp Firrs, of South Hampton, N. H., married Saran 
Brown, April 6, 1727. She was born Sept. 14, 1708, daughter of 
Ephraim and Lydia, of Salisbury, and died about 1754. He afterwards 
mar. Dorotuy Evans, of Salisbury, April, 1757, and d. Feb. 23, 1791. 
His Will, May 3, 1787, was admitted to Probate, March 16, 1791. 
Inventory returned, April 2,1791. Children of Sarah : 

Sarah, b. Nov. 27, 1721 ; m. Daniel Quimby, of Amesbury. 
ut, Daniel, b. Sept. 25, 1729 ; m. Abigail Currier, and settled in 
Sandown, N. H., the grandfather of Abel Fitz, Esq., of 
Somerville, and of Rev. Daniel Fitz, D.D., of Ipswich. 
78. Nathaniel, unm.; d. May 11, 1779. 
79. Elizabeth, b. Feb. 5, 1733 ; published to Timothy Flanders, of 
Salisbury, Dec. 2, 1752. 
+80. Jonathan, b. July 29, 1734; m. Susannah Pike, of Kensington, 
and d. 1772. 

81. Lydia, b. Nov. 3, 1737; m. Ebenezer Eastman. 

82. Abigail, b. Sept. 10, 1739; m. Nathaniel Morrill, of Bentwood. 

83. Mary, b. May 22, 1743; m. Moses Jones, of Enfield. 
+84. Ephraim, b. May 10, 1745; m. Rhoda Worthen, of Chester, 

Aug. 29, 1765, and d. April 12, 1800. 

85. Martha, b. March 13, 1747; m. Jonathan King. 

86. Jsaac, b. March 27, 1749; unm.; d. in the Revolutionary war, 
Feb. 17, 1778. 

87. Anna, b. Jan. 20, 1751 ; m. Moses Sawyer, of Salisbury, N. H., 
Jan. 16, 1775, and was the mother of Rev. Moses Sawyer, and Na- 
thaniel Sawyer, Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

88, 89. Two other children, d. in infancy. 





IV. 30. Dantet Frrrs, of Salisbury, married Ruta Brown, Nov. 11, 
1734. She was born 1712, and died June 8, 1788. He died March 
30,1796. His Will, presented for Probate, April 26, 1797, bears date 
of March 4, 1795. Inventory, June 7, 1796. Children: 
+90. Abraham, b. Oct. 24, 1736; m. Dorothy Hall, of Chester, 
May 27, 1760, and settled in Candia, N. H., where he d. 
Aug. 6, 1808. 
+91. Nathan, b. Dec. 13, 1739; m. Abigail French, June 8, 1768, 
and settled in Chester, N. H. 
92. Ezekiel, b. Jan. 15, 1741; d. Jan. 16, 1741. 
+93. Joseph, b. Dec. 6, 1741; twice m. and lived in Salisbury. 
94. Ruth, b. March 3, 1744; m. Moses Gill, Dec. 17, 1777, and d. 
July, 1810. 

95. Mercy, b. Aug. 6, 1746; m. Enoch Hoyt, published Oct. 29, 
1768, and d. 1817. 

96. Jerusha, b. Dec. 7, 1748; m. Jeremiah Stevens, Feb. 3, 1797, 
and d. Nov. 30, 1818. 

97. Abigail, b. April 5, 1751; published to Moses Collins, of Salis- 
bury, Nov. 4, 1780, and d. Oct. 18, 1826. 

98. Llizabeth, b. April, 1753; m. Enoch Jackman, Nov. 17, 1774. 
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IV. 82. Isaac Frrz and Asicam Suerwin, both of Ipswich, were 
(Chander March 31, 1722. She was the daughter of John and Mary 





Chandler) Sherwin, and was born May, 1695, and died Jan. 18, 1746, 

r. Fitz afterwards married Ruth Jones, of Topsfield, published Jan. 
18, 1746. Hediedin Danvers, and letters of Administration were 
granted to his widow, Sept. 3, 1753. Children of Abigail : 

99. James, bap. Sept. 21, 1723. 

100. Mary, bap. July 10, 1726. 

101. Abigail, d. Dec. 18, 1729. 

102. Isaac, bap. March 15, 1729; d. July 8, 1731. 

103. Lucy, bap. Jan. 3, 1730; m. Joseph Smith. 

104. Abigail, bap. Oct. 3, 1731; unm. ; d. March 12, 1796. 

105. Isaac, bap. Sept. 30, 1733; d. July 21, 1734. 

106. Isaac, bap. July 6, 1785; d. Oct. 1, 1736. 





IV. 383. Jonw Firz and Hannan Bosworrs, both of Ipswich, were 
published Aug. 20,1726. She died April 17, 1765. Mr. Fitz was 
published to Widow Susannan Hats, of Ipswich, May 29, 1779, who 
died March 22, 1787. He died April 19, 1787. His Will, dated 
Aug. 18, 1786, was approved May 7, 1787. Children of Hannah: 

107. Abigail, d. Dec. 18, 1729. 

108. Moses, bap. Oct. 25, 1730; m. Sarah Giddings, of Ipswich, 

Feb. 10, 1757, and d. Aug. 19, 1774. 

109. George, bap. July 15, 1738; d. Aug. 11, 1783. 

110. John, d. June 24, 1736. 

111. Jsaac, bap. April 2, 1788; d. July 13, 1738. 

112. Josiah, bap. July 22, 1739; m. Bethia Boardman, of Ipswich, 

Dec. 16, 1775. He d. intestate, and his widow’s thirds 
were set off May 6, 1777. 
113. Sarah, bap. Jan. 19, 1740; published to Peter Low, of New- 
bury, March 14, 1778. 
+114. Aaron, bap. Feb. 6, 1742; published to Abigail Newman, of 
Ipswich, Nov. 28, 1772, and settled in Derry, N. H., where 
he d. 1805. 
+115. Andrew, bap. April 1, 1744; m. Phebe Lakeman, June 20, 
1782, and d. Jan. 12, 1788. 
116. John, bap. May 6, 1750. 





IV. 385. Jeremran Firz and Exizasera Hasxett, both of Ipswich, 
were published Feb. 22, 1734. She was the daughter of Dea. Mark 
Haskell. Mr. Fitz died Feb. 3,1801. His Will, dated Nov. 22, 1790, 
was presented for Probate March 12, 1801. Inventory, March 28, 
1801. Final account, Dec. 10, 1802. Children: 

117. Jeremiah, bap. Feb. 2, 1735; d. May 11, 1735. 

118. Jeremiah, bap. Feb. 29, 1736; d. July 7, 1736. 
+119. Mark, bap. July 24, 1737; m. Elizabeth Campbell, of Ips- 

wich, Nov. 7, 1759, and settled in Newburyport, where 
he was Town Clerk for many years, and also Representative 
to the General Court. 

120. Jeremiah, bap. Feb. 21,1739; d. young. . 

121. Elizabeth, bap. Nov. 8, 1741; m. Nehemiah Haskell. 

122. Nathaniel, bap. March 8, 1744; d. Aug. 8, 1745. 

123. Abigail, bap. April 27, 1746; d. young. 
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124. Nathaniel, bap. May 30, 1747. 

125. Jeremiah, bap. Oct. 29, 1749; m. Ruth Souther, who was b. 
Feb. 22, 1757, and d. at Newburyport, Dec., 1825. He 
lived at Londonderry, N. H., Haverhill, and Bradford 
where he d. June 25,1804. He was the grandfather of 
the Rev. William Fitz, of Haverhill, and of Hon. Eustace 
C. Fitz, of Chelsea. 

126. Abigail, bap. May 10, 1752. [April 10, 1837. 

127. Hannah, bap. Sept. 30, 1753; unm.; d. at Newburyport, 

128. Eunice, m. Ebenezer Safford, of Ipswich, April 2, 1789. 





IV. 39. James Firz and Evizasperx Kimsatt, both of Ipswich, were 
published March 14, 1752. 

James Firz and Widow Mary Durcs, both of Ipswich, were pub- 
lished July 6, 1754. Children: 

129. Abigail, bap. March 30, 1755. 

130. Hannah, bap. Oct. 24, 1756. 

131. Sarah, bap. Jan. 1, 1758; unm.; d. Dec. 1, 1828. 

132. James, bap. May 21, 1759. 

133. Mary, bap. May 15, 1763; m. Thomas Putnam. 


[Additions and corrections solicited by James H. Firs, 
West Boylston, Mass. ] 


2 EE 6 


THE FIRST FREE SCHOOL IN MASSACHUSETTS SUPPORTED 
BY A TAX. 


[Communicated by Rev. Cantos SLArTeR, A.M., of Dedham.] 


Tue following extract from the town records of Dedham will be 
interesting doubtless in several aspects. I am not aware that a tax 
was levied upon the inhabitants of any other town for the support of 
a free school as early as this. Dorchester appropriated in 1639 the 
rentage of ‘‘Tomsons Iland,’’ which had been granted to the town 
by the General Court several years before for the maintenance of 
a school. The following transcript is verbatim et liberatim. The 
punctuation has been supplied. 


1644. ‘‘ Ata meeting the first day of the Eleventh month Assembled 
those whose names are under written with other the inhabitants of 
this Towne. 

Mr. Jn° Allin, paster. Jn° Huntinge, Elder. Henry Chickering, 
Tho: Wight, Jn° Thurston, Anthony Fisher, Jos. Fisher, Dan. Fisher, 
Jn°Luson, Mr. Ralph Wheelock,* Jn° Gaye, Will’m Bullard, Jn° Bullard, 
Robt Crosman, Hen. Wilson, Jn° N (obliteration), Edw. Culver, Hen. 
Smith, Nath. Alborne, Nath. Aldus, Hen. Phillips, Sam" Morse, Dan. 
Morse, Jn°® Morse, Jos. Kingsbury, Jn° Dwite,* Lamb‘ Genere, Edw. 
Kemp, Edw. Richards, Tho. Leader, Geo. Bearstowe, Jonath: Fairbanks, 
Mich: Powell, Mich: Metcalfe, Jn° Frary, Eli: Lusher, Robt. Hinsdell, 
Pet: Woodward, Jn° Guild, Richard Evered,* Rob‘ Cowinge, &c. 





* It appears that Mr. Ralph Wheelock, Jn°. Dwite and Richard Evered were respectively 
the ancestors of Dr. Eleazer Wheelock who presided over Dartmouth College, Dr. Dwight 
president of Yale College, and Edward Everett president of Harvard College. 
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The sd Inhabitants, taking into consideration the great necesitie of 
providing some meanes for the Education of the youth in y* sd Towne, 
did with an unanimous consent declare, by voate, their willingnes to 
promote that worke, promising to put too their hands, to provide 
maintenance for a free school in our said Towne. 

And further did resolve & consent, ratifying it by voate, to rayse 
the some of twenty pounds pr annu: towards the maintaining of a 
Schoole, and to keep a free schoole in our sd Towne. 

And also did resolve and consent to betrust the sd 20£ per annu: 
& certaine lands in sd Towne, formerly set apart for publique use, 
into the hand of feofees, to be presently chosen by themselves, to 
imploy the sd 20£ and the land afores’d, to be improved for the use 
of the said schoole: that, as the profits shall arise from the said land, 
every man may be proportionably abated of his some of the sd 20£ 
aforesaid. And that the said feofees shall have power to make a rate 
for the necessary charge of improving the said land, they giving ac- 
count thereof to the Town, or to those whome they should depute. 


John Huntinge, Elder, 

Eliazer Lusher, 

Francis Chickering, 

John Dwight & 

Michael Powell are chosen feofees and betrusted in behalfe of the 
schoole as aforesaid.’’ 


NOTES UPON THE FIELD FAMILY. 
To the Editor of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 


Sir,—Mr. W. H. Whitmore, in a communication which appeared in 
the Register of July, 1864, refers to a pamphlet published by the 
Rev. Henry M. Field, as tending to disprove the account given by 
me of the ancestry of Robert Field, one of the original settlers of 
Flushing, Long Island, which was printed in the April number of this 
Magazine, in 1863. 

The ground taken by Mr. Whitmore for doubting the facts as there 
stated by me, appears to be, with the exception of some hearsay 
evidence introduced in the pamphlet, which can scarcely be ranked 
higher than gossip, what is contained in a manuscript in the pos 
session of Mr. Richard Field, of Brooklyn, N. Y., quoted as authority 
by the author of the pamphlet, and supposed by him to have been 
copied from the records of the town of Flushing, where it had long 
existed before their destruction by fire in 1789. 

In this document the ancestry of Robert Field is traced through 
three generations to John Field, of Yorkshire, the distinguished 
astronomer, who flourished in the sixteenth century. 

If it can be shown that this document is not reliable, genealogists 
will appreciate the hearsay evidence brought forward to confirm it, 
at its true value, all of which was probably derived from the same 
source. 
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Wishing to learn something more of this ancient manuscript, I 

uested a friend, who is well versed in such matters, to call upon 
Mr. Richard Field, and ask permission to examine the document, 
which he did, Mr. Field kindly affording him every facility, and 
placing before him other family papers. 

My friend wrote me the result of the examination, as follows : — 

“The documeut is all in one handwriting, and is on what appears 
to be a fragment, say a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, and has the 
watermark G. R. It came into the possession of Mr. Richard Field 
directly from his grandmother, the widow of Uriah Field, the son of 
Robert, the son of Benjamin, who married a daughter of John Bowne. 
Mr. F. had no knowledge of the handwriting, nor of the age of the 
MS., but supposed it to be very old. I was convinced, however, 
from its appearance, aside from its orthography and phraseology, that 
it could not be very ancient, and was at once disposed to put it this 
side of the Revolution. But on a close examination of the hand- 
writing, and comparing it with the signature of Robert Field (father 
of the above Uriah), to a manumission document (the same spoken of 
in the above pamphlet), I detected a strong similarity between that 
signature and the writing of the MS. under consideration. Pointing 
out the resemblance to Mr. F., he agreed with me (what had not 
struck him before), that the MS. must be in the handwriting of his 
great grandfather Robert Field. This being the case—and I think 
there is no doubt of it—it enables us to fix its date at about 1770, 
which I select from other epochs of his (Robert Field’s) life, because 
that or 1769 is the date of the manumission deed, which shows he 
was then beginning to give his attention to other things than mere 
business or gain. This Robert Field was born in 1707.” 

Mr. Richard Field subsequently wrote me that he was now satisfied 
that the document was not so old as he had supposed, and that it was 
written by the abovenamed Robert Field, who died in 1784. 

Mr. Richard Field adds that his grandmother told him she had seen 

a document in the possession of Stephen Field, brother-in-law to his 
Richard’s) grandfather Uriah Field, containing an account of the 
ield and Lawrence families, and that this Stephen informed her he 
had repeatedly heard his father say he had copied it from the 
Flushing records. Also that she had seen another manuscript in the 
possession of Samuel, son of Othuriel Sands, whose sister Mary 
married his (Richard Field’s) father’s great- grandfather, Joseph 
Sutton, about the year 1710, containing an account of the Field 
family, which Othuriel said had been copied by his father from the 
Flushing records. She compared both of these manuscripts with her 
own and found them to agree, with the exception that they contained 
no mention of Benjamin Field and his brother John. 

Mr. Richard Field also states that a descendant of the Lawrences 
of Long Island, whose acquaintance he made in 1825, placed in his 
hands an account of this family, which, he said, had been copied by 
his mother’s uncle from the same records during the war of the 
Revolution. 

This document stated that Henry Lawrence, who was afterwards 
President of Cromwell’s Privy Council, with Robert Field and his 
family, went from England to Holland in the spring of 1638, and that 
they all remained there till 1642, when they returned together to 
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England. That in the spring of 1644 John and William Lawrence, 
nephews of Henry, accompanied Robert Field to Boston, and in the 
autumn of that year John Lawrence removed to Hampstead, Long 
Island, where in the following year (1645) he was joined by his 
brother William and Robert Field in the settlement of Flushing. 

Now it is well known that John Lawrence,* then aged seventeen, 
William Lawrence, aged twelve, and their sister Mary, aged nine, 
came to New England from St. Albans in Hertfordshire, in 1635, in 
the ship Planter, with their mother Joan and stepfather John Tuttle, 
and four younger children by the mother’s second marriage, and after 
residing some time at Ipswich, the sons removed to Long Island, and 
English genealogists know that no connection is traced between 
the Laurencest of St. Ives, to which family Henry Laurence of 
Cromwell’s Privy Council belonged, and those of St. Albans. 

I mention these facts to show how little reliance can be placed on 
the genealogical accounts in the Flushing records, provided such 
entries ever existed, which I consider more than doubtful. 

I would ask, if this account of the Field family, as given in the 
manuscript in question, was inserted among the Flushing records at 
an early period, how it happens that there is such an absence of 
dates, names of wives, and places of residence. Surely one so 
particular as to record the names of all the children of the astronomer 
and that of his wife and her family, could not be so forgetful of his 
own wife, mother, and grandmother, as to omit all mention of them, 
It is also significant that although the year of the birth of the astro- 
nomer’s descendants in the Flushing line is given in every instance, 
there is no case where the day or the month is mentioned, affording 
evidence enough in my mind that these dates are inventions and 
added with an idea of strengthening the other fictitious statements in 
the manuscript. 

We have a specimen of these fabricated dates on the last page of 
the pamphlet under consideration, where the year of the birth of every 
one of the children of John Field the Astronomer, is given, without 
any authority whatever, if we except that of the eldest son Richard, 
who is stated in the Herald’s Visitation of Yorkshire in 1585, to have 
been then 22 years of age. 

I would direct attention here to Anthony Field, son of Robert 
the emigrant, who is stated in the manuscript to have been born in 
1638. ‘This would make him but 18 years of age when he signed the 
petition to the Governor General and Council of the New Netherlands, 
in favor of William Hallett, the Sheriff, in 1656, and only 19 when he 
affixed his name, in the following year, to the bold remonstrance ad- 
dressed to Governor Stuyvesant against the persecution of the 
Quakers. 





* Some authors name a third brother, Thomas Lawrence, who is said to have died at 
Newtown, L. I., in 1703. Nosuch person is mentioned in the list of passengers by the 
Planter. Have they not been misled by an error in Thompson’s History of Long Island, 
in which a list is given of the inhabitants of Newtown in 1655-6, including the name of 
Thomas Lawrence? I am assured by Mr. James Ricker, that the true date in the New- 
town records is 1685-6, and that owing to some resemblance between the two figures, 
Thompson mistook the 8 fora 5. I am not aware that Thomas Lawrence is named in any 
ay document earlier than 1665 and 1666. Was he not the Thomas Lawrence, son of 

ohn the emigrant? Robert Fietd, and Robert Field, Jr., the son and grandson of Robert 
the emigrant, are also named in the same list. In consequence of the error in the date of 
it, the first has been frequently mistaken for the emigrant. 

+ For a pedigree of this family, see visitation of Cambridgeshire in 1619. 
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Recent investigations, for which I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
Somerby, together with facts previously in my possession, also prove 
the inaccuracy of the statements contained in the pamphlet. 

For the convenience of the reader, I make the following extract 
from the documents quoted in the pamphlet in question. 

“Robert, father of Anthony, was born at Ardsley in England in | 
1610. He had a brother James and two sisters, Anne and Judith. 
James Field, father of Robert, was born at Ardsley in 1587. He was 
the son of Matthew Field, and had a brother Robert, younger than 
himself, &c.”’ 

The early parish registers of East Ardsley, where the astronomer’s 
family resided, have not been preserved, but tolerably perfect copies 
of the years between 1600 and 1640 still exist in the Archbishop’s 
Registry at York, where they have lain apparently untouched from 
the day they were deposited, until the present examination. 

The following extracts embrace all the entries relating to the Fields 
during the above period. 

Baptized. 
1602. April 3. Matthew, son of Matthew Feild, Gent. 
1604. March 25. Judith, dau. “ 


1608-9. Mar. 12. Matthew, son ‘f “ “s 

1610-11. Jan. 27. John, son ce “ “e 
Married. 

1627. Oct. 27. William Forman and Anne Feild. 
Buried. 


1602. Dec. 30. Matthew, son of Matthew Feild, Gent. 
1609. Aug. 3. Jane Feild. 
1632. June 14. Margaret, wife of Matthew Feild. 


Thus we see that there is no mention of a Robert Field, or any 
child of James Field being baptized in 1610, although births of mem- 
bers of the family are recorded in 1608-9 and 1610-11. 

Matthew Feild, second son of the Astronomer, and father of the 
children above named, died on the 2d of June, 1631, and on the 9th of 
September following, an inquisition post mortem was held relative to 
his manor of Thurnscoe Grange, and other lands in Thurnscoe, which 
manor he acquired by purchase from Sir Gervase Clifton, Henry 
Walker and William Brooke, coheirs of Sir John Constable. It also 
further appears, that on the bth of April, 1631, Henry Shaw, Gervase 
Smith, and William Forman, who had married the daughters of the 
aforesaid Matthew Feild, relinquished all the right they might possess 
in the manor of Thurnscoe, to James Feild, eldest son and heir of 
Matthew, which James was, at the time of his father’s death, forty 
years of age. 

The earliest existing parish registers of Thurnscoe begin in 1619, 
and a search was made through a period of upwards of ninety years 
to 1712. The following are all the entries oy contain of the Fields 
between these dates. 


Baptized. 
1628, Aug.17. James Field, son of James Field and Margaret his wife. 
1632. Jan. 27. Robert Field, “‘ “ ‘ ei 
1639. Jan. 23. Anne Feild, dau.“ Feild “ oe 
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;, Burials. 
1640. April9. Anne Feild, dau. of James Feild and Margaret his wife, 


The entries for the year 1630 are nearly obliterated, some of them 
quite so, but here again the copies deposited at the registry at York 
supply the loss, and show that William, son of James Field and Mar- 
garet his wife, was baptized on the 4th of May in that year. 

As James Field had a son Robert born in 1632, it shows pretty 
conclusively that he had not one of that name born in 1610 and living 
in 1632, to say nothing of the inconsistency of datesinvolved. For in- 
stance; a son born in 1610, would have a sister (Anne) 29 years his 
junior, and an uncle (John) younger than himself. 

Mr. Richard Field’s manuscript also says that James Field ‘had a 
brother Robert younger than himself,’ and Mr. Josiah Field, in the 
pamphlet under notice, states that this James ‘had but one brother, 
whose name was Robert.”’ 

We have seen by the registers of East Ardsley that he had two 
brothers, named Matthew and John, and a sister Judith. This Mat- 
thew Field, in his will dated January 10, 1638, named his ‘“‘ eldest 
brother” James, also his brothers William and John Field, and sisters 
Anne and Jane. None of these brothers or sisters are named in the 
manuscript or in Mr. Josiah Field’s statement, nor is there any men- 
tion of a brother Robert in the Ardsley registers or in Matthew’s will. 

Mr. Whitmore, in attempting to explain these difficulties, suggests, 
that there may have been two James Fields, father and son, the latter 
a brother of Robert the emigrant, and father of the children baptized 
at Thurnscoe between 1628 and 1639. 

Mr. Whitmore’s suggested pedigree would stand thus: Matthew 
Field, born 1563, had James Ist, born 1587, who had Robert, born 
1610, and James 2d. The latter had James 3d, born 1628, and 
others. 

It would thus follow, that the first James was a grandfather in the 
male line, when he was forty-one years of age; but according to the 
p. m. inquisition on his father he was only thirty-seven years of age 
in 1628, having been born in 1591. 

If Mr. Whitmore will carefully examine the facts I have here pre- 
sented, I think he will not consider the manuscript of sufficient author- 
ity to render it worth while to bring forward so improbable a sugges- 
tion to reconcile the glaring misstatements in the pamphlet. 

As for the assertion in the pamphlet that John Field, son of the 
Astronomer, had a son named Zechariah, and that William and John 
Field, the early settlers of Rhode Island, were sons of William and 
grandsons of the Astronomer, they are not entitled to the slightest 
redence, not being supported by a shadow of evidence. It is easy 
to show that in all probability John Field and his brother Christopher 
died young, and that their brother William had neither wife nor child 
when his mother made her will in 1609; but having shown that the 
pamphlet is full of errors, I do not consider it worth occupying the 
space of the Register to further disprove statements resting on no 
foundation whatever. 

There only remains to notice the triangular seal in possession of the 
Hon. Richard Field of Princeton, N. J., bearing the initials R. F. and 
the arms and crest of the Astronomer, which is mentioned in the pam- 
phlet. Ido not agree with the writer that it proves Robert Field the 
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emigrant to be ‘‘a direct descendant’’ of the Astronomer. The Fields 


of Yorkshire, of which those of Ardsley were a branch, bore the same ‘ 


arms which were confirmed not granted to the Astronomer and a crest 
added in 1558. This crest, in the absence of any other, was probably 
adopted by branches of Fields, not descendants of the Astronomer, 
though of his ancestors. 

Having shown that the manuscript is of no great antiquity, that the 
history of the Lawrences of Flushing, said to have been derived from 
the same source, is manifestly incorrect, and that the early accounts 
of the Fields is inconsistent with records of undoubted authority in 
England, I may be asked my opinion as to its origin. 

I should say that the later portion of the manuscript was compiled 
about a century ago from scattered entries in the Flushing archives. 
Records of deeds and other business matters would no doubt enable 
the author to construct a pedigree from Robert Field the emigrant 
down to the time of writing the manuscript. This view of the case 
will account for the absence of names of wives and other family mat- 
ters, which a contemporaneous writer would not fail to have given in 
recording his genealogical history. 

The author might very well say that his account of the family was 
taken from the Flushing records, without intending to convey the idea 
that he there found it in the same consecutive form as presented in 
the manuscript, although it might have been so understood by his 
relatives. I would inquire if there is an instance of a similar pedigree 
existing among the records of any town on Long Island or in New 
England. 

If this manuscript is literally a transcript from the Flushing records, 
which were not destroyed till 1789, why were these copies so treas- 
ured up at a date long anterior to this, as appears from Mr. Richard 
Field’s statements, when the original could be seen in the archives of 
this town? 

Having traced the family back to the emigrant, the next step of the 
compiler would be to ascertain from what part of England he came 
and who were his ancestors ; and here, I presume, the same course was 
taken that is followed in the present day by many persons writing 
their genealogical history. Finding that John Field of Ardsley was 
the most distinguished person of the name at the time he flourished, 
and that his name and those of his wife and children were recorded in 
the College of Arms, he obtained from this institution and the registry 
at York, or elsewhere, notice of some of his descendants, and finding 
a Robert among them, he, without further trouble, assumed him to be 
the emigrant, and thus tacked the American to the English pedigree 
without the slightest proof. Dates were assumed then or subsequently 
to suit the idea of the writer, or to give the pedigree a greater appear- 
ance of authenticity. 

Such I believe to be the true history of the manuscript. Recent in- 
vestigations have established the fact that there were three Matthew 
Fields in direct descent from the Astronomer. . The first died in 1631, 
and in the Archbishop’s registry at York is a record that letters of 
administration upon his estate were granted on the 4th of August in 
that year to his son Matthew, who, dying in 1639, ieft an only son of 
the same name. In my published account of the Fields, the first 
Matthew and his son are wrongly presented as the same person. 
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Before concluding I would mention that since my article on the 
‘Fields was published in 1863, I have ascertained that Robert Field, 
afterwards of Flushing, was in Rhode Island as early as 1638, for on 
the 23d August in that year he received a grant of land at Newport, 
to build on. It also appears that he was made freeman there on the 
17th of December, 1639, and he is also recorded as a proprietor of 
land there March 20, 1640. 

John Field of Flushing was probably a son of Anthony, as I origi- 
nally stated, and not of Robert the emigrant, as. suggested in my 
appendix. He is doubtless the same John Field who received from 
Gov ernor Andros a grant of land on Delaware Bay called ‘ Field’s 
Hope.’’ Iam not sure of the date, but as Andros’s term of office 
only extended from 1674 to 1681, it can be fixed approximately. This 
John Field is said to have removed to New J ersey, where he probably 
settled shortly after Governor Dongan’s patent of confirmation of 
Flushing, dated 1685, in which he is named. I presume he is the first 
John Field in the following pedigree, copied from one in an old Bible 
presented to the American Bible Society by the Hon. Peter D. Vroom 
of Trenton, N. J., for which 1 am indebted to Mr. James Riker, the 
historian of Newtown, L. I. 


‘¢ Jeremiah Feild the son of John Feild and Margaret his wife was 
born May 17, 1689. Mary Van Veghten the daughter of Michael 
Van Veghten and Mary his wife was born Oct. 8, 1687. 

Jeremiah Feild and Mary Van Veghten (widow of Albert Teneick) 
were married Feb. 19, 1712-13. Their children were: 

Jeremiah, born January 27, 1713-14. 
John, April 5, 1715. 
Michael, ‘ August 24, 1716. 
Mary, September 8, 1719. 
Mary, October 19, 1720. 
Michael, February 4, 1722-3. 
Benjamin, February 19, 1724-5. 

Father Jeremiah deceased Nov. 10, 1746. 

Jeremiah Field Jr. and Phoebe his wife their daughter,* born 
January 19, 1736. 

Tunes Field son of Jeremiah Field was married to Margaret Fisher, 
March 28, 1764.’’ 


I am, very respectfully, yours, 
Oscoop Fret. 


76 Mark Lane, London, 
November 22, 1867. 





* Her name is not given. 
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FELDE, OR FEILD, OF EAST ARDSLEY, IN THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


From existing original official documents. 





Fripse+ 
| 
| | 
Richard Felde of East Ardsley.= Elizabeth, co-executrix Mr. Thomas Felde, supervisor 
Will dated Aug. 19, and proved | of her husband’s will. of his brother Richard’s will. 


Dec. 8, 1542. 
| 
John Feild of East Ardsley, co-executor of his father’s=Jane, dau. of John Amyas of Kent. 
will. Had the family arms confirmed, and a crest granted | Executrix of her husband’s will. 
to him Sept. 4, 1558. The Herald’s Visitation of York-| Her own is dated July 17, 1609. 




















shire, 1585, records the names of himself, wife and child- | Buried at East Ardsley, Aug. 3, 
ren. His will, dated Dec. 28, 1586, was proved May 3, | 1609. 
1587. ; 
> pes | ool eas = ems | | I 
9 Richard Feild. . . Matthew Feild of =. . Christopher Feild. John Feild. Thomas Feild, _ William Feild, executor of James Feild. Martin Feild. Anne Feild, 
= aged 22 in East Ardsley, named SN named in his his mother’s will. He mar. - ~ probably died 
8 1585. Disin- in his mother’s will. Not named in their mother’s will. mother’s will. Jane, dau. of John Sotwell, Named in their father’s and young. 
is herited by his Letters of administra- Probably died young. and widow of George Burdett mother’s will. 
father. tion on his estate of Carhead. Then described 
ss granted to his son Mat- of “ Thurnscoe.” No evidence 
Ss thew, Aug. 4, 1631. of issue. 
= Died June 2, 1631. 
Ry Inquisition, post mor- 
em, held Sept. 9,1631. 
5 * aes es a got C 7 om E l 
Mary Feild, James Feild of Thurnscoe,=Margaret. Matthew Feild, Matthew Feild=Margaret. William Feild, John Feild, Judith Feild, Jane Feild, Anne Feild, 
named in the described as son and heir, in bap’d at East of East Ards- co-executor of bap’d at East bap’d at East named in her named in her 
will of her a bond dated July 6, 1617. Ardsley, April ley, bapt’d Buried at his brother Ardsley, Jan. Ardsley, Mar. brother Mat-. brother Mat- 
grandmother, Called “eldest brother” in 3, 1602. Bur- there, Mar. 12, | EastArds- Matthew’swill. 27, 1610-11. 25, 1604. thew’s will. thew’s will. 
Jane Feild,in Matthew’s will, who be- ied there, Dec. 1608-9. Will} ley, June Co-executor of Named in her WifeofGervais Married to 
1609, notthen queathed to his children £20. 30, 1602. dated Jan. 10, | 14, 1632. his brother brother Mat- Smith. Wm. Forman 
2l years of Succeeded to the manor of 1638-9, proved Matthew’s will. thew’s will. Oct. 27, 1627. 
age. Thurnscoe on the death of his April 19, 1639. Wife of Henry 
father in 1631, being then 40 Shaw. 
years of age. 
' | | ae | Bai 
James Feild, William Feild, Robert Feild, Judith Feild, Anne Feild, Matthew Feild, 
bap. at Thurn- bap. at Thurn- bap. at Thurn- named in the will of bap. at Thurn- only child. 
seoe, Aug. 17, scoe, May 4, scoe, Jan. 27; her uncle Matthew. scoe, June 23, Named in his 
1628. 1630. 1632-3. Married at Rothwell, 1639. Buried father’s will in 
Nov. 7, 1646, to John there, April 9, 1638-9. Not 
Sylvester of Mansfield, 1640. then 16 years of 
Gent. age. 
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The Peirce Family. 


THE PEIRCE FAMILY OF THE OLD COLONY. 
[Communicated by Gen. Enenezer W. Perrce.] 
Continued from page 79. 


Tue January issue of the current volume of the Register contained 
a sketch of Capt. Job Peirce, of Middleborough, Plymouth Co., Mass., 
from Nov. 29, 1737, the date of his birth, to his honorable discharge 
from the military service at the close of the French and Indian war in 
1763, when he was little more than 25 years of age. 

But to close there, would be to render a very imperfect biography 
of a man whose years of usefulness were prolonged to more than 
four score, and who in the war for Independence never allowed his 
faith to waver, nor his heart to quail, and who, in his after life, was as 
eyes to the blind and feet to the lame of his neighborhood. From 
the close of the French and Indian war to the commencement of the 
war of the Revolution, he was industriously engaged in the avocation 
of a farmer, practising upon the principle, and realizing the truth of 
the proverb, ‘‘ the hand of the diligent maketh rich.’? Had Job Peirce 
been a selfish man, doubtless he would have concluded that he had much 
less to gain by the Rebellion if successful, than to lose if defeated. 
But this consideration could not induce him to swerve from his honest 
convictions of duty. ‘‘ Times” are said to make ‘‘ men,”’ but those per- 
ilous times were not required in order to influence Job Peirce, who, 
true to the instincts of the Peirce family, was already thoroughly im- 
bued with the love of democratic principles, and we therefore find him 
and his brothers Abial, Henry and Seth, at the first alarm and at only 
@ moment’s warning, promptly appearing with arms in their hands 
ready to risk their lives and fortunes in defence of democratic institu- 
tions and privileges against the encroachments of arbitrary power. 

Governor Hutchinson had taken great pains to cause the removal 
from office of all persons holding commissions in the local militia of the 
Colony of Massachusetts, who were known, or reasonably supposed 
to be of Whig principles, and had filled their places with out-spoken and 
arrogant Tories, and hence the “ train bands ”’ as thus organized could 
not be relied upon to fight for the cause of the people, but might be 
expected to sustain Parliament and the King. To meet this emergen- 
cy, companies of Whigs banded together and formed military organi- 
zations called ‘‘ minute men,’’ selected their leaders, armed and 
equipped themselves, and commenced to drill and discipline ; promising 
to stand by each other in defence of their principles, and respond to 
the calls of their country either by day or by night, at a moment’s 
warning. At least three of these companies of ‘‘ minute men”? were 
organized in Middleborough, in time to respond to the first call now 
known as the ‘‘ Lextncron Atarm;’’ and on that memorable occasion 
participated in the opening act of the bloody drama under the lead of 
Captain Abial Peirce,* Isaac Wood, and Nathaniel Wood. Job Peirce 





* Copy of the Roll of Capt. Abial Peirce’s' company of ,““ minute men,” that responded 
to the alarm, April 19, 1775, and returned as having performed each two days’ service, and 
record thereof made in the office of Secretary of State in Boston :— 

“ Abial Peirce, Captain ; Joseph Macomber, Lieutenant ; Benjamin Darling, 2d Lieutenant; 
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served as a private soldier in the company commanded by his brother 
Capt. Abial ; his brother Henry, as a private under Capt. Isaac Wood ; 
and his brother Seth, under Capt. Nathaniel Wood. 

Not only among the Peirce brothers were all in this matter agreed 
as touching one thing; but in the family of his wife, did Job Peirce 
find a kindred spirit—Levi Rounsevill,* his brother-in-law, being the 
first in the Tory town of Freetown to lead off in the cause of the 
people, and set about organizing a company of ‘‘ minute men,’’ under 
the very noses of ‘‘ Col. Gilbert and his Banditti,’’ which company 
alone represented the Whig causefand sentiments of Freetown in the 
field, on that day when the soil of Concord and Lexington drank the 
first blood of the Revolution. 

The companies of ‘minute men” that performed such essential 
service on the occagion of the ‘‘ Lexington Alarm,’’ now that war had 
actually begun, spéedily gave place to more permanent military or- 
ganizations, and the American Army, consisting of men enlisted for 
a term of months or years, sprang into existence. Job Peirce is. now 
commissioned Second Lieutenant, in the company of Capt. Nathaniel 
Wood,t and in Col. Cary’s{ regiment. (See Records of 1775, in the 
office of the Secretary of State. ) 





Josiah Smith, Richard Peirce, Elias Miller, Jr., and Job Macomber, Sergeants; Bachellor 
Bennett, Jedediah Lyon, Samuel Eddy, and John Bly, Corporals.” “Caleb Simmons, 
Drummer; Nathaniel Foster, Fifer.” 

“ Privates—Job Peirce, Samuel Hoar, David Thomas, 2d, Michael Mosher, Jesse Pratt, 
Jacob Hayford, Job Hunt, Henry Bishop, Consider Howland, Noah Clark, Cornelius 
Haskins, John Rogers, Lebbeus Simmons, Caleb Wood, John Boothe, Ithamer Haskins, 
John Reynolds, Nathaniel Macomber, Levi Jones, Josiah Smith, Jr., Malachi Howland, 
dr., Zachariah Paddock, Jr., Rufus Howland, Silva. Purrinton, John Fry, Jr., John 
Douglas, Jr., Ebenezer L. Bennett, Samuel Miller, Isaac Kennedy, Daniel Reynolds, Rufus 
Weston, Ziba Eaton, Isaac Miller, Nehemiah Peirce, Samuel Bennett, Joshua Thomas 
Calvin Johnson, Joshua Read, Cryspus Shaw, James Willis, Sylvanus Churchill, Samuel 
Macomber, Richard Omey, Israel Thomas, Ichabod Read, Samuel Ransom, Daniel Jucket. 
ae commissioned officers, 3; non commissioned, 8; musicians, 2; privates, 

- Total 60.” 

* “ A Muster Roll of Captain Levi Rounsevill’s Minute company, that marched on the 
alarm on the 19th of April, from Freetown, in the County of Bristol, their travel and time 
of service. Each 22 miles travel, and three days duty. 

“Levi Rounsevill, Captain; Samuel Taber and Nathaniel Morton, Lieutenants; John 
White and Consider Crapo, Sergeants; Joshua Lawrence and Seth Hilman, Corporals.— 
Privates, Phi’ip Tabor, Uriah Peirce, Benjamin Lawrence, Abial Cole, Consider White, 
Jesse Kean, Jacob Benson, John Clark, John Braley, Percival Ashley, Ichabod Johnson, 
Micha Ashley, Seth Morton, Jeff. Sachems, Izurell Haskell, Louis De Moranville, Abram 
Ashley, Chs. De Moranville, Aaron Seekel, Abner Haskins, Benj’n Runnels, Thomas 
Rounsevill, Peter Crapo, Joseph Hacket. Recapitulation: commissioned officers, 3; non- 
commissioned officers, 4; privates, 24. Total 31.” 

A true copy of the names borne on Capt. Rounsevill’s roll, as recorded in the office of 
the Secretary of State, Boston. Attest, Ebenezer W. Peirce. 

Capt. Levi Rounsevill was father of Rev. Wm. Rounsevill, who represented the town of 
Freetown for ten successive years in the General Court at Boston, and great-grandfather of 
Rev. Wm. R. Alger, of Boston. Lieut. Nathaniel Morton was grandfather of Hon. Marcus 
Morton, formerly Governor of Massachusetts. Private Peter Crapo was grandfather of 
Col. Henry H. Crapo, Governor of Michigan. 

+ This is probably the same man who had commanded one of the companies of “ Minute 
men,” at the Lexington Alarm. After the war he settled in Vermont. In 1762, he had 
been commissioned Ensign of the Ist company of local militia in Middleborough. 

t Col. Cary is identical with Capt. Simeon Cary, of Bridgewater, who served as a Captain 
under Col. Thomas Doty, from March 13, to Dec. 11, 1758, and in an expedition against 
Canada, from May 14, 1759, to January 2, 1760. He was promoted toa Colonelcy in the war 
of the Revolution. 
pe a < Capt. Nathaniel Wood’s company, in Col. Simeon Cary’s regiment, Roxbury, 

il 1, 1776.” 
athaniel Wood, Captain ; Joseph Tupper, Ist Lieutenant; Job Peirce, 2d Lieutenant; 
Jesse Vaughn, Ensign; Caleb Bryant, Andrew McCulley, William Bennet and Joseph 
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At the commencement of the war of the Revolution, as for several 
years before, the local militia of Middleborough were organized ag 
four companies, and of the 4th (in 1773) William Canady* was com- 
missioned Captain, and John Nelson,f Lieutenant. But Canady prov- 
ing an inveterate Tory, was deposed from office (probably by the act 
of the Massachusetts Legislature limiting the term of all commissions 
to the 19th of September, 1775), and on the 9th of May, 1776, the 
offices in 4th company were filled by commissioning Job Peirce ag 
Captain, and Josiah Smith and Samuel Hoar as Lieutenants. 

On the ‘secret expedition,’ so called, to Tiverton, R. I., in 1777, 
Capt. Job Peirce performed another tour of 30 days duty in the field, 
The names of the men composing his command—those who did their 
duty, and also those who “‘ ran away, and lived to fight another day” 
—are given in the records in the office of the Secretary of State, 
Boston. { ¥ 

On the attempt made by the British troops to burn Fairhaven, 
together with their landing in Dartmouth (now New Bedford) in 
1778, Capt. Job Peirce again took the field. At that date (Sept. 17, 
1778) my father had only entered upon his fourth year. Nearly three 





Holmes, Sergeants; Nathaniel Sampson, Josiah Jones, Benjamin Reed, John Samson, 
Corporals ; Sylvan. Raymond, Drummer; Daniel White, Fifer.—Privates : Joseph Aldrich, 
Philip Austin, Isaac Bryant, Stephen Bryant, Ebenezer Bennet, Ebenezer Barden, David 
Bates, Benjamin Cob, Gideon Cushman, Robert Cushman, Abel Cole, Abel Cole, Jr., James 
Cob, George Caswell, Jonathan Caswell, Zeb. Caswell, George Clemens, han D; g, Paul we 
Dean, Ephraim Dunham, Sylvanus Eaton, Zibée Eaton, Thomas Ellis, Ephraim Eddy, Andrew 
Fuller, Thomas Foster, Edward Gisby, John Holmes, George (Hacket ?) Joshua Howland, 
John Jones, Consider Jones, Thomas Jonson, Jonathan Morse, John Macomber, Will. Pecker, 
John Raymond, Lemuel Raymond, Isaac Rider, Nathan Richmond, Daniel Shaw, Nathaniel 

aw, Aaron Simmons, Josiaty Sith, Ezra Smith, James Soule, Barnabas Samson, John 
Strobridge, George Strobridge, Samuel Thatcher, Samuel Thacher, Jr., Eliph. Thomas, 
Eleazer Thomas, David Thomas, Bepjamin Thomas, Silas Townsend, John Thomas, Amos 
Wood, Peter Wood, Abner Vaughn{Ephraim Wood,)Robert Wood, Jacob Wood, Samuel 
Wood, Andrew Warren, David Shaw, Thomas Shaw. 

* Capt. William Canady was brother of Hannah, the wife of Capt. Abiel Peirce, anda 
son of the heroic defender of the fort at St. George’s River, in 1723. 

+ John Nelson was a son of Lieut. Thomas Nelson and wife Judeth Peirce (No. 26). 
John was commissioned junior Major of the 4th regiment, Plymouth County Brigade, of 
local militia, May 9, 1776 ; promoted to Lieut. Col. in or about 1779, and to Colonel, July 1, 
1781; discharged in or about 1787. He was born Oct. 25, 1737, and died Sept. 11, 1803. He 
was Ist cousin to Capt. Job Peirce, and their wives were lst cousins, and he like Capt. 
Peirce learned the trade of a blacksmith, and were near neighbors, residing in that part 
of Middleborough now Lakeville. 

5 i — Job Peirce’s company in Col. Theophilus Cotton’s regiment, in service at Rhode 
sland : 

Job Peirce, Captain; Sergeants, Peter Hoar, Consider Howland, Joseph Bumpus and 
Archipas Leonard ; Corporals, Isaac Canady, Samuel Maxim, Samuel Thacher and Samuel 
Pickens ; Musician, Nathaniel Macomber.—Privates: Abner Alden, Solomon Bolton, John 
Boothe, Solomon Beals, John Benson, Isaac Benson, Joseph Bennett, William Briant, 
Abijah Briant, Ephraim Campbell, Noble Canady, Simeon Coombs, Isaac Churchill, Joseph 
Churchill, Barnabas Caswell, Lot Eaton, Nathan Eaton, Israel Eaton, Abi son, Cor- 
nelius Ellis, John Hacket, Thomas Haskins, Joshua Haskins, Bradock Hoar, Joshua How- 
land, Thomas Hoffords, Lazarus Hathaway, Peleg Hathaway, Micha Hammond, William 
Holmes, George Howland, Nathaniel Haskins, Jethro Keith, Moses Leonard, Perez Leonard, 
John Macomber, William Morton, Isaac Morse, Nathan Peirce, Hilkiah Peirce, Eliphalet 

- Peirce, Richard Peirce, Samuel Pratt, Thomas Paddock, James Perry, Joseph Perry, Wil- 
liam Pickens, Thomas Pickens, Stephen Robinson, Benjamin Reynolds, Elections Rey- 
nolds, Joseph Richmond, Ezra Riclhimond, Seth Richmond, Job Richmond, John Rickard, 
Samuel R: ed, Lemuel Raymond, James Raymond, Stephen Russell, William Strobridge, 
William Simmons, Jacob Sherman, Zephaniah Shaw, Chipman Shaw, Joshua Smith, Seth 
Sampson, David ‘Trouant, John Townsend, Elias Townsend, Josiah Thomas, Enoch 
Thomas, Nathan Warren, Abner Weston, John Willis, Elkanah Wood. Deserters:— 
Solomon Dunham, Josiah Howard, Job Hall, Benjamin Haskell, John Jones, William Le 
Baron, Abial Smith. Recapitulation :—Commissioned, 1 ; non commissioned, 8; musician, 
1; privates, 83. Total 93. 

7 
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score years afterwards he told the writer, then a little boy, many inci- 
dents illustrating the panic that prevailed in the neighborhood of the 
threatened invasion. The parish minister, mounted on a fleet horse, 
went scouring through the country giving the alarm. His father, 
leaving his family hastily, mustered the local militia, and his mother, 
bearing an infant in her arms, with the aid of her small children,* car- 
ried away and concealed beds, silver ware and other household furni- 
ture in the ground, and then hid themselves in a neighboring swamp, 
where they remained till night. The British were prevented from 
penetrating the country by the stubborn resistance of the militia under 
the lead of the gallant Major Israel Fearing. 

Capt. Job Peirce was a man of strong religious faith, and showed 
his faith by his works.f Few members of the Calvinist Baptist con- 

egation were so seldom absent from the meeting on Sunday, although 

is dwelling was several miles from the church, and his hand and his 
heart were always open both to public and private religious and be- 
nevolent enterprises. 

On the 9th of June, 1790, his wife died, leaving a numerous family 
of children. In October, 1799, Capt. Peirce married, for his second 
wife, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut. Robert Strobridge,{ of Middlebo- 
rough, who died about nine years previous to this time. She was a 
daughter of William Nelson and wife Elizabeth Howland, and sur- 
vived even her second husband nearly 30 years, and died March 22, 
1846, when more than four score and ten years old. Capt. Job 
Peirce died July 22, 1819, in his 82d year. His remains, with those 
ofhis first wife, were interred in the family cemetery upon his home- 
stead farm in Middleborough, now Lakeville. He had no children 
by his second wife. She was interred in the ancient cemetery-on the 
south shore of Assawamset Pond, in Lakeville. Capt. Peirce and both 
wives have suitable grave-stones. 

Abial Cole and wife Anna Petrcz (No. 48), had— 

(168) Abial, whom tradition says was a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary army, and never returned home ; thought to have lost his life. 


(169) John. 
170) Joseph. 
171) Robert. 


(172) Lydia,§ b. Nov. 8, 1763; m. Samuel Pickens, of Middlebo- 
rough. Shed. May 10, 1842. Hed. Feb. 7, 1823, in his 67th year. 





* One of these children, a boy of 5 years, carried-in the arms of his sister, in their flight, 
was a Major in the next war with England, and commanded a battalion stationed for the 
defence of New Bedford in 1814. 

+ No other man in Middleborough, at that time, bestowed:'so much money on objects of 
charity and benevolence, in building meeting houses, and paying for the support of the 

inistry. He is said to have given away, for the causes of education and religion, forty 
thousand dollars. He was the donor of Peirce Academy in Middleborough. He was an 
industrious man, rose daily before the sun, and always spent half an hour alone in prayer 
and meditation before calling the servants from their beds, He was a slave-holder, but 
one at least of his slaves remained with him after being set free, even until death, and the 
—— i when the death of that negro was mentioned was like that felt for one of 

e family. 

{ Lieut. Robert Strobridge died very suddenly, Aug. 14, 1790, from the effects of going 
into a well to recover a lost bucket, he being warm and perspiring freely at the time. An 
inventory of his estate showed him to be the wealthiest man in Middleborough at that date. 
He was a Selectman of Middleborough at the time of his death. 

§ Parents of George Pickens, formerly Postmaster at Assonet village, in Freetown, Re- 
presentative to the General Court, and Selectman of Freetown. 
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173) Betsy, m. Joseph Smith. 

174) Hannah. ; 

175) Phebe, m. June 25, 1797, Benjamin Hix, of Westport. 

176) Mercy,* m. Philip Rounsevill, 3d, of East Freetown, in 1775, 
He was a son of Philip Rounsevill, Jr., grandson of Philip the emigrant, 

177) Polly. 

178) Phineas. [Feb. 5, 1807, 

179) Anna, m. Nathaniel Morton Fuller,t of Sherburn, Vermont, 

Abial Cole, the parent, was a Sergeant in Capt. Benjamin Pratt’s com. 

pany, of Col. Thomas Doty’s regiment, in service in 1758 ; Job Peirce 
(No. 47) and Thomas Peirce being soldiers in the same company, 
The name of Abial Cole also appears as a soldier in the company of 
Capt. Levi Rounsevill’s ‘‘ Minute men ” that responded to the call at 
the Lexington Alarm, April 19, 1775, and he also appears to have 
served one month and seven days at Rhode Island, in Capt. Manasseh 
Kempton’s company, Col. Carpenter’s regiment, in 1777, and it is tra. 
ditionally asserted that he died in or about 1781. He appears to have 
owned a farm in East Freetown; perhaps a part of the farm was also 
in Middleborough, as there is good authority to show that the house 
stood on the line between Freetown and Middleborough. Tradition 
says he removed his family to Shutesbury and there died, leaving them 
in destitute circumstances, and that they were relieved by Capt. Job 
Peirce, who took measures to bring them back to Freetown, where 
Anna the widow became the wife of Thomas Rounsevill. These tra 
ditions are given upon the authority of two grandchildren of Abial and 
Anna Cole,{. daughters of Lydia Cole (No. 172). Anna the mother 
died in Sept., 1806. Thomas Rounsevill, her 2d husband, died Jan. 31, 
_ 1826, aged 80 years. Anna is said to have been interred in the Rounse- 
vill burial place at East Freetown; but, if so, she has no stone 


with inscription to mark the spot. 

Capt. Henry Petrce (No. 49), son of Ebenezer Peirce (No. 22) and 
wife§ Mary Hoskins, was born in that part of Middleborough set 
off in 1853 and incorporated as a new town under the name of Lake- 
ville. The precise date of his birth I have not been able to learn, but 
from the age given upon his grave-stone conclude it must have been 
in or near 1743. Like his elder brothers Capt. Abial|| and Job§ Peirce, 





* Parents of Gamaliel Rounsevill, Esq., formerly of Middleborough, a man of marked 
ability, Justice of the Peace and Representative to General Court, Auditor of Town Ac- 
counts, &c. For a time, a trader in dry and West India goods, at Muttock, so called, in 
Middleborough. 

+ Nathaniel M. Fuller was son of Capt. John Fuller and wife Martha Morton, grandson 
of Lieut. Nathaniel Morton, of Freetown, and wife Martha Tupper, great-grandson of 
Nathaniel Morton. 

t+ Martha, widow of Silas Terry, and Malancy, wife of Capt. John V. Pratt, of Freetown. 

Hf Mary Hoskins was a daughter of Henry Hoskins, Sen’r, of Taunton, and a sister of 
Henry Hoskins, Jr., of that town. Henry, Jr. married June 8, 1745, Mary, a daughter of 
Philip Rounsevill, of Freetown, the emigrant. Henry, Sen’r, was a son of William Hos- 
kins, of Taunton. William married, July 3, 1677, Sarah Caswell, and their children were: 
Anna, born Feb, 14, 1678; Sarah, born Aug. 31, 1679; William, born June 30, 1681; Henry, 
born Oct. 12, 1686, married, first, Abigail ——, and second, the Widow Priscilla Boothe, 
and he died July 29, 1771; Josiah, born April 4, 1689; John, born Sept. 28, 1690 ; Jacob, 
born Nov. 1, 1692; Stephen, born Sept. 2, 1697. 

|| Capt. Abial Peirce, when 22 years of age, served as a private soldier 20 weeks and 4 
days in the company of Capt. Samuel N. Nelson; date of enlistment, July 15, 1756. In 
1759 he served as a Corporal, under Capt. Joseph Tinkham, at one of the alarms conseque nt 
upon os — of Fort William Henry. Was promoted to a Lieutenant in 1759, and Cap- 
tain in 1760. 

{ Capt. Job Peirce commenced his military service in:the field as a private soldier, when 
19 years of age.. 
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he appears at an early age to have become thoroughly imbued with 
an adventurous and military spirit, and served out one enlistment in 
the company of Capt. Abial Peirce (in Col. Willard’s regiment, “‘ in 
service at the westward ’’—so says the record at the State House), 
when only 17.* In 1762 (March 24) Henry Peirce again enlists, and 
serves (in a company of which ‘‘ Ephraim Holmes, Esq.’’ is Captain) 
50 weeks and 4 days. Whole amount of wages due Henry Peirce was 
22 pounds 15 shillings and 2 pence, from which was deducted 14 shil- 
lings for beer, leaving a balance of 22 pounds 1 shilling and 2 pence. 
In this company his brother Job was a companion in arms. Their 
services closed with the war, which was brought to an end by the 
treaty of peace concluded and signed at Paris, on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1763. 

At the age of 25 years (viz., March, 1768), Henry Peirce was 
united in marriage with Salome, a daughter of Rev. Ebenezer Hinds,f 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Middleborough, now Lakeville, and 
on the 26th of January, 1769, their daughter Susannah (No. 180) was 
born, who married, Nov. 18, 1788, Abial Booth of Middleborough, a 
soldier under Capt. Henry Peirce when in service at Rhode Island 
in 1777. 

(181) Mary, second daughter, b. in 1770; m. Feb. 13, 1791, Ab- 
ner Clark, Esq., of Middleborough, now Lakeville. He was com- 
missioned Aug. 29, 1799, Ensign in the militia of Middleborough. 
She died July 25, 1847. He died May 1, 1830, aged 55 years. (Town 
Records of Middleborough, Roster in Adjutant General’s office, Bos- 
ton, and grave-stones in Lakeville. ) 

(182) Salome, m. Thomas White, of East Freetown, Feb. 19, 1799. 

(183) Ebenezer, b. Nov. 21, 1777; m. March 12, 1801, Charity 
Hinds, of Middleborough, and removed to the State of Maine, where 
he died Dec. 8, 1852. He was commissioned (Aug. 15, 1796) Ensign 
of the 7th Co. of local militia in Middleborough, Abanoam Hinds being 
Captain, and Benj. Chase Lieut. He was master builder of the Con- 
gregational meeting house erected at Assonet Village, Freetown, in 
1809, and noted as an ingenious mechanic. 

(184) Henry, b. in 1778; m. 1st, ; m. 2d, —. 
He died Sept. 1, 1826, and was buried in the ancient cemetery by Assa- 
wamset Pond, in Middleborough. 

(185) Lydia, b. Oct. 17, 1781; d. Dec. 26, 1863; m. Ist, William 
Jenney of Fairhaven. He was lost at sea, and she then m. Capt. 
Nathaniel Staples of Berkley, b. Jan. 6, 1777; d. July 17, 1862. He 
was commissioned Lieut. of Ist Co. of the local militia in Berkley, 
April 25, 1805 ; promoted to Captain, March 31, 1807; removed to 
Middleboro’ in April, 1822; was a Selectman of that town, and once a 
Representative to General Court at Boston. 

The commencement of the French and Indian war found Henry 
Peirce a beardless boy—precocious, it is true, in the qualities of a 
soldier ; but at the time of the fights at Lexington and Concord he was 





* The dilapidated condition of the record does not admit of determining how long he did 
serve, but enough bar my that he performed a tour of duty. 

+ Rev. Ebenezer Hinds was born in Bridgewater in 1719. He was the second son and 
fifth child of John Hinds and wife Hannah Shaw. They were married in 1709. The 
meeting-house stood in that part of Middleboro’ now Lakeville, and was accidentally de- 
stroyed by fire. 
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a man of 32 years, having a wife and several children, and the novelty 
(if indeed war to him was ever viewed as a novelty) has passed away, 
and is only regarded as a dreadful necessity. The tocsin of war is 
therefore no sooner sounded, than he with his old King’s arm promptly 
takes his place in the ranks of a Company of minute men under Capt. 
Isaac Wood, who lost'no time in repairing to Marshfield to administer 
a proper quietus to the tories of that town, who have banded together 
under the title of ‘‘ Associated Loyalists.”’ 

When the events of April 19, 1775, had taken place, and a Conti- 
nental Army was called for, Henry Peirce, with characteristic energy 
and patriotism, soon assisted in raising a Company in his town and 
neighborhood, which became a part of the 9th Continental Regiment, 
commanded by Col. Daniel Brewer. In this Company Henry Peirce 
was commissioned as first Lieutenant.* 

Early in 1777 we find Henry Peirce, now a Captain, with a company 
in Rhode Island,t where the Records at the State House credit him 
and his Lieuteuant, Peter Hoar, each with 30 days service, and George 
Shaw, his Ensign, with 7 days duty, and the enlisted men with differ. 
ent terms of time. 

In August, 1780, Capt. Peirce and his company{ performed another 





* Capt. Levi Rounsvill’s Company in 9th Regiment of Continental Army, as copied from 
the records in office of Secretary of State, Boston, dated October, 1775; 

Levi Rounsvill of Freetown, Captain; Henry Peirce of Middleborough, Lieutenant; 
Samuel Taber of Freetown, Ensigu. Sergeants: Joseph Macomber, Job Hunt and David 
Trouant of Middleboro’, and John White of Freetown. Corporals: Hilkiah Peirce of Mid- 
dleboro’, Zurel Haskell of Dartmouth, Micha Ashley of Freetown, and Richard Peirce of 
Middleborough. Drummer, Leonard Hinds of Middleborough; Fifer, Zadoc Peirce of 
Freetown.—Privates: of Dartmouth—Wnm. Fisher, Abraham Fisher, Jesse Keen, Thomas 
Wescott ; Freetown—Noah Ashley, Jeptha Ashley, Thomas Amos, John Braley, Jacob 
Benson, Timothy Borden, Josiah Bowen, Jesse Briggs, John Clark, Alderman Crank, 
George Davis, Joshua Davis, Samuel Evans, William Evans, Abner Holmes, Eliphalet 
Haskins, Benjamin Ingraham, Timothy Ingraham, Joshua Lawrence, Jabez Lumbart, 
Reuben Mason, Uriah Peirce, William Parker, James Page, Daniel Page, Gideon Bemus, 
Aaron Seckel, Thomas Street, Jeff Sachems, Philip Taber, Charles Tobey, Benjamin 
Wescott, Samuel West, Simeon White; Middleborough—William Armstrong, Joseph 
Boothe, Ephraim Douglass, Henry Evans, Anthony Frey, Levi Simmons, Nathan Trou- 
ant.—Recapitulation: commissioned officers, 3; non-commissioned and music, 10; pri- 
yates, 45. Total, 58. 
ms Cone Henry Peirce’s Company in Col. Theophilus Cotton’s Regiment, entered 

arch 4th: 

Henry Peirce, Captain; Peter Hoar, Lieutenant; George Shaw, Ensign. Non-commis- 
sioned officers and musicians: Amasa Wood, Daniel Ellis, Joseph Wood, Roland Lesa 
George Hackett, William Hall, James Le Baron, Nathaniel Cole, Israel Eaton, 
Purinton.—Privates: Churchill Thomas, Jeremiah Thomas, Andrew Cobb, Samuel Samp- 
son, James Palmer, Elijah Shaw, David Fish, Jacob Soule, Haziel Tinkham, Jabez Vaughan, 
Samuel Barrows, Joseph Bennett, John Morton, John Morton, 2d, Roland Smith, Rounse- 
vill Peirce, Peter Thomas, Edmund Weston, Joseph Tupper, Lemuel Lyon, William Little- 
=. Daniel Cox, Thomas Pratt, David Pratt, Abial Boothe, Ebenezer Howland, Josiah 

ingman, Jacob Perkins, Luther Pratt, Seth Wade, Noah Haskell, iguuel Bevueal 
Manasseh Wood, Francis Le Baron, Asaph Churchill, Samuel Thomas, Na él Thomas, 
Edward Washburn, William Bly, Joseph Macomber, Lemuel B , Jonathan Wescott, 
Ephraim Dunham, Isaac Harlow, Nathaniel Cobb, Andrew Ricket, Jonathan Porter, James 
Porter, James Sprout, John Thrasher.—Recapitulation: commissioned, 3; non-commis- 
sioned and musicians, 10; privates, 50. Total, 63. 

t{ Captain Henry Peirce’s Company, in Lt. Col. White’s Regiment : 

Henry Peirce, Captain; Peter Hoar, Lieutenant; Ezra Clark, Ensign. Non-commis- 
sioned officers: Ebenezer Hinds, Robert Hoar, Joseph Boothe, Nathaniel Macomber, Ben- 
jamin Booth, Henry Edminster, Ebenezer Hayford.—Privates: Josiah Holloway, Ezra 
Reynolds, John Reynolds, Benjamin Reynolds, Elections Reynolds, Isaac Reynolds, Enos 
Reynolds, Ebenezer Howland, Samuel Howland, John Howland, Joshua Howland, E 
Howland, John Hoar, John Holloway, Richard Parris, Samuel Parris, Uriah Peirce, George 
Peirce, Seth Simmons, Lebbeus Simmons, Jacob Sherman, Earl Sears, Nathan Trouant, 
Daniel Collins, John Church, Roger Clark. Recapitulation: commissioned officers, 3; 
non-commissioned, 7; privates, 26. Total, 36. ° 
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short tour of duty in Rhode Island, and in the regiment commanded 
by Lt. Col. Ebenezer White, of Rochester.* 

At the re-organization of the militia of Massachusetts, upon the 
adoption of the State Constitution, Capt. Henry Peirce was commis- 
sioned Captain of the seventh Company of the local militia of Middle- - 
borough, his commission bearing date July 1, 1781.¢ 

On the 17th of June, 1784, Salome, the wife of Capt. Henry Peirce, 
died, and on the 17th of March, 1785, he was united in marriage with 
Deborah, a daughter of Job Chase of Middleborough, and the fruits of 
the 2d marriage were three children: 

(186) Tilar, b. Feb. 15, 1786; m. Elizabeth ———-. He was a 
master mariner, and was knocked overboard by a boom and drowned 
in Long Island Sound. 

187) Deborah, b. Jan. 18, 1788; m. 
hs) Keziah, b. Feb. 15, 1790; m. 
eborah, the 2d wife, was b. in 1762. She wasa grandaughter 
of Benjamin. Chase, 3d, and wife Mary Briggs, great-grandaughter of 
Benjamin Chase, Jr., and wife Mercy Simmons, and great-great-gran- 
daughter of Benjamin Chase, a cooper, who was probably the earliest 
Chase settler at Freetown. 

Capt. Henry Peirce died January 22, 1791, and Deborah then married 
Lieut. Asa Winslow, and became the mother of Asa T. Winslow, Esq., 
ove of the substantial men of Lakeville, a Justice of the Peace for 
Plymouth County, and Representative to the General Court at Boston.. 

Capt. Henry Peirce and both his wives were buried in the ancient 
cemetery near the southern shore of the Assawamset pond, in Lake- 
ville. Deborah, the 2d wife, died Dec. 23, 1849, aged about 87 years. 
Capt. Peirce and wives have suitable grave-stones. 

Benjamin Spooner{ and wife Mary Perce (No. 50) had: 

(189) Lorana, b. April 8, 1765; m. Abner Peirce of Middleboro’, 
now Lakeville. She died January, 1812. 





* The remains of Lt. Col. Ebenezer White were interred in the burial ground near the 
Academy at Centre Rochester, Plymouth County, Mass., where a slate stone marking his 
ve bears the following inscription: “Memento Mori. Sacred to the memory of Col. 
benezer White, who died March, 1804, Aet. 80. He was 19 times chosen to represent the 
Town of Rochester in the General Court: In 14 of which elections he was unanimously 
chosen. As a tribute of respect for his faithful service, the Town erected This monument 
to his memory.”—At an engagement between the British and Americans on Rhode Island, 
in the Revolution, the guard chain to the handle of Col. White’s sword was shot off by a 
-'; He was a descendant from William White, through Resolved, Samuel, John, and 
jobn, Jr. 

+ The original May Inspection Return of Capt. Henry Peirce’s Company in the local 
militia of Middleboro’ was found among the papers of Col. John Nelson more than sixty 
years after the Colonel’s death. The following is a true copy of the names borne upon that 
return. Attest, Ebenezer W. Peirce. ‘‘ Train’g Band, Henry Peirce, Capt.; Peter Hoar, 
Lieut. Sergeants: Robert Hoar, Wm. Canedy, Bradock Hoar, — Howland. Corporals: 
Lebbeus Simmons, Seth Simmons. Privates: Stephen Hathaway, James Peirce, Enos 
Peirce, George Peirce, Simeon Peirce, Seth Keen, Joseph Keen, Philip Hoskins, John 
Allen, Josiah Holloway, Samuel Parris, Isaac Parris, Moses Parris, Seth Borden, William 
Strobridge, John Hoskins, John Thrasher, Joseph Boothe, Benjamin Boothe, Ebenezer 
Hafford, Barnabas Clark, Samuel Record, Isaac Smith, Jonathan Hafford, Samuel How- 
land, Henry Edminster, Consider Howland, Ebenezer Howland, Rufus Howland, Eseck 
Howland, John Hoar, Wm. Hoar, Isaac Hathaway, David Pratt, Seth Ramsdell, Jacob 
Sherman, David Bramin. Alarm List: Daniel Jucket, Joseph Boothe, Lieut. Josiah Smith, 
Nathaniel Clossen, Job Chase, Lieut. Ezra Clark, Richard Peirce, Abraham Peirce.—Re- 
capitulation: Train Band, 45; alarm list, 8. Total, 53.”’—The Return was made to John 
she a then Col. of the local regiment of militia to which Capt. H. Peirce’s company 

longed, 

t 1 am indebted to the kindness of Thomas Spooner, Esq., of Reading, Ohio, for several 
important facts in the history of this branch of the Spooner family. 


Vou, XXII. 16* 
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tit William, b. Sept. 22,1766; m. Hed. August 12, 1829, 
191) Frederick, b. April 8, 1768; d. April 10, 1768. 
(192) Frederick, b. July 23, 1769; m. Hed. May 31, 1842. 
193) Zeruah, b. August 20, 1771; m. Benjamin Green. 

194) Luther, b. March 22, 1774; m. Hannah Allen. He d. Aug, 
10, 1861. 

(195) Mary, b. March 29, 1776; m. Eleazer Peirce of Middleboro’, 
October 12, 1795. 

196) Betsey, b. Jan. 2, 1778; m. Levi Macomber. 

tor} Benjamin, b. Nov. 22, 1780; d. Jan 24, 1789. 

(198) Calvin, b. Sept. 20, 1782; d. April 23, 1785. 

Benjamin Spooner, the parent, owned and occupied a farm adjacent 
to and near the southern border of that beautiful lake in Lakeville, 
known as ‘‘ Elder’s Pond,’”’ and there probably the ten children above 
enumerated were born. The house has long since been demolished 
and lands sold, but the locality is still known as the ‘‘ Spooner Place.” 
Benjamin Spooner served as a soldier in the French and Indian war, 
and as a patriot soldier in the war of the Revolution he served at 
Rhode Island, being clerk and sergeant of Capt. Amos Washburn’s 
company in Col. White’s regiment nine days, and he also served in 
Capt. Amos Washburn’s company at New Bedford in May, 1778, 
two days.* Benjamin Spooner was a son of Benjamin and Zeruah 
Spooner, and born in Middleborough, Oct. 23, 1743. (See Town 
Records of M.) 


Captain Sera Petrce (No. 51), son of Ebenezer Peirce (No. 22) and 
wife Mary Hoskins, was born in Middleborough, now Lakeville, in or 
about the year 1747, and was therefore too young to participate in 
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the exploits of the French and Indian war, being only nine years of 


age at its commencement, and scarcely sixteen at its close. When 
22 years of age (viz., Nov. 9, 1769), he was united in mariiage with 
Huldah Sampson of Middleborough, and owned and cultivated a farm 
in the Titicut Parish of his native town, but ere long disposed of it 
and removed to Shutesbury, in old Hampshire, now Franklin County, 
and subsequently to Hardwick. 

His removal to Shutesbury must have occurred some time during 
the war of the Revolution, for on the 19th of April, 1775, he was 
among the ‘‘ minute men ”’ of Middleborough that marched to Marsh- 
field under Capt. Nathaniel Wood (See Records of Rolls of Lexington 
Alarm in State House, Boston), and at a later period we find him 
commanding a company raised for three months service from towns in 
Hampshire County, and his own residence reported as at Shutesbury.f 
(Rolls of Revolution, State House. ) 





* This was a company of militia of Middleborough, of which Amos Washburn was Cap- 
tain, Elisha Haskell Lieut., and Andrew McCully 2d Lieut. Capt. Washburn owned and 
occupied the farm where his son, Luther Washburn, Esq., resided and died, and where the 
grandson, Cyrus Washburn, now lives. 

+ Muster Roll of Capt. Seth Peirce’s Company, in Col. Seth Murray’s Regiment from 
the County of Hampshire, engaged to serve three months : 

Seth Peirce of Shutesbury, Captain; James Lyman of Northfield, 1st Lieut.; John Sam- 
son of New Salem, 2d Lieut.; Zebina Montague of Leverett, 3d Lieut.; Silas Bell of Lev- 
erett, Surgeon; Israel Russell, Ebenezer Damon, Joseph Vaughan and Nathaniel Brown, 
Sergeants. Solomon Gunn, Bezaleel Woods, William Weir and Jonathan Orcutt, Corpo- 
rals, Seth Field and Phineas Field, musicians. Privates: Asa Gould, Benjamin Doolittle, 
Eliphalet. Stratton, Cephas Alexander, Eldad Wright, James Scott, Joshua Lyman, Jona- 
than Belding, Moses Moore, Micho Ramsdale, Sylvanus Woods, Pontius Lyman, Thaddeus 
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Capt. Sera Petrce (No. 51) and wife Hulda Sampson had :— 
(199) Martha, b. 1770; m. Aug. 23, 1792, David Paige, of Hard- 
wick, Mass. She d. July 31, 1844. 





(200) Polly, b. 177-; m. Sept. 15, 1793, Ashbel Price, of 
Hardwick, Mass. 

201) Seth, b. 17— ; was a merchant in Boston. 

202) Sampson, b. 17—; m. Nichols. 

208) Betsey, b. 17—; m. April 24, 1806, Dr. David Bil- 


lings. Shed. Feb. 1, 1857. 

Huldah, the first wife of Capt. Seth Peirce, died March 15, 1793, 
and on the 22d day of December, in that year, he contracted a second 
marriage with Rebecca, a daughter of Col. Timothy Page, of Hard- 
wick.* No children were born of this marriage, for she lived less 
than two years, and died Aug. 2, 1795, aged 26 years. (See grave- 
stones in Hardwick. ) 

The next year Capt. Seth Peirce married, for his third wife, Abigail 
Hinkley, a sister of Hon. Samuel Hinkley, Judge of Probate for 
Hampshire County, and David Hinkley, an eminent merchant of 
Boston. Capt. Seth Peirce and third wife Abigail Hinkley hada 
daughter— 

(204) Abigail, b. in 1797; m. Hotchkiss, an Englishman ; 
went with him to the land of his nativity and died there.—Abigail, 
the third wife of Capt. S. Peirce, died Dec. 30, 1797, aged 37 years. 
(See grave-stones in Hardwick.) His fourth and last wife was Mary 
McFarlin, of Worcester, who outlived him. 

Capt. Seth Peirce was extensively engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and had the esteem of the people in both Shutesbury and Hardwick 
where he successively resided, being elected selectman of Shutesbury 
four years. 

At the reorganization of the militia immediately after the adoption 
of the State Constitution, he was honored with the commission of 
Captain} of a company of the local militia of Shutesbury, Joseph Pow- 
ers being first, and Simeon Vaughan second Lieutenant, and after 
becoming an inhabitant of Hardwick, the people of that town showed 
their appreciation by electing him to represent them in the General 
Court at Boston. He died Feb. 25, 1809, aged 62 years. (Grave- 








Bancroft, David Ramsdale, John Flowers, Robert Ramsdale, John Bowen, Jedediah Rice 
Jonathan Gardner, Wm. Montague, John Moore, Jahleel Farnan, Nodiah Alford, Bezaleel 
Wright, Ord Montague, Joseph Willard, Samuel Cadwell, George Totman, Joseph Briggs, 
William Erving, Nathaniel Briggs, Francis Kidder, Jonas Houghton, Samuel Castle, Joseph 
Rose, Levi Benjamin, Moses Bardwell, Charles Eastman, Ezra Taylor, Elisha Tuttle, 
James Barnstead, Elisha Gunn, Joseph Rockwood, Absalom Harwood, Joseph French, 
Lysander Richardson, Daniel Curtis, Benjamin Page, Daniel B——,; Nathan Walker, Eli 
Page, Matthew Martin, Nathan Davis, Amos Peirce, Amos Perry, William Eddy, Francis 
—, Job Macomber, Jacob Briggs, Jacob Briggs, Jr.—Recapitulation: commissioned offi- 
cers, 5; sergeants, 4; corporals,4; musicians, 2; privates, 60. Total, 75.—This company 
was probably all raised in those towns that fell within the limits of Franklin County at 
the date of its incorporation, June 24, 1811. 

* Col. Timothy Page, of Hardwick, was a representative to the General Court, Boston, a 
great many years. He was Colonel of the 4th Regiment of local militia, of Worcester 
County, Ebenezer Newell being Lt. Colonel, and Asa Danforth, Major. 

+ The date of Capt. Seth Peirce’s commission as Captain in the local militia of Shutesbury 
was July 1, 1781. (See Roster in Adj. General’s office, Boston.) He was Representative 
from Hardwick to the General Court in 1806. (See Records of Hardwick.) 

My thanks are due to Rev. Lucius R. Page, formerly of Hardwick, to Mr. Job Pierce of 
Shutesbury, Mass., and to Hon. Philander Washburn of Middleborough, for facts in the 
family history of Capt. Seth Peirce. 
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stones in Hardwick.) His death was caused by accidentally sticking 
a penknife into his knee. 

Stephen Hathaway and wife Hors Pertrce (No. 52) had: 

(205) Leonard, b. Sunday, Nov. 15,1767; m. Helen Walker. He 
d. March 12, 1820. He was a house carpenter. Representative to 
General Court from Dighton in 1813. 

708) Alden, b. Monday, April 9, 1770; ‘m. (his cousin) Mercy 
Palmer, daughter of Gideon Palmer and wife Abigail N. Hathaway 
(145). He d. Sept. 11, 1861. Mercy the wife d. May 11, 1864, 
They resided at Assonet Village in Freetown. 

207) Stephen, b. Saturday, Sept. 28, 1771 ; m. Sylvia Briggs. He 
d. Dec. 24, 1854. They resided in Dighton, Bristol County, Mass. 

(208) Nicholas, b. Saturday, Dec. 4, 1773; m. (his cousin) Anna 
Peirce, of Middleborough. She d. Sept. 28, 1822, aged 60 years, and 
he m. Mrs. Morton,* widow of David Morton, April 15, 
1824. Hed.near Milford, Union County, Ohio. He was a physician. 
He d. Aug. 24, 1848. Second wife d. Feb. 15, 1863, aged 76 years, 
9 months, 14 days. 

(209) -Anne, b. Saturday, Dec. 30, 1775; m.. Ephraim Atwood. 
She d. Aug. 13, 1805. 

(210) Elias, b. Friday, Feb. 27, 1778. 

(211) Ebenezer, b. Saturday, August 21, 1779; m. Sally Crane, 
of Berkley. They resided in Dighton, Mass. 

(212) Frederick, b. Sunday, Aug. 19, 1781; m. Sally White. 
He d. November, 1864. 

(213) Anson, b. Saturday, Nov. 29, 1783; m. Hope Lee. He d. 
Feb. 25, 1847. 

(214) Hope, b. Thursday, Dec. 8, 1785; never married. Died 
Nov. 18, 1823. 
(215) Polly, b. Friday, Sept. 7, 1787; m. Oliver Peirce, Esq., of 
Middleborough (now Lakeville), Oct. 7,1827. She d. April 26, 1832, 
and he d. Aug. 17, 1860. Both buried in Lakeville where they resided. 

(216) Erastus, b. Sunday, Nov. 22, 1789; m. Mercy Norton. 

Stephen the parent was a house carpenter. He owned and occu- 
pied a farm in Taunton, near the river that divides that town from 
Dighton. The house is still standing, and now the residence of Ste- 
phen Peirce, Esq., a son of Oliver Peirce, Esq., the husband of Polly 
Hathaway (No. 215), and born of his first wife Amey Peirce. Stephen 
Hathaway the parent was born in Freetown, Sept. 4, 1745, Old Style, 
baptized Sept. 15, 1745, and died July 29, 1819; son of Nicholas Hath- 
away and wife Rebecca Merrick, grandson of Isaac Hathaway and 
wife Sarah Makepeace.t 

Epenezer Peirce, Jr. (No. 53), son of Ebenezer Peirce (No. 22) and 
wife Mary Hoskins, was the only one of their ten children (viz., six 
sons and four daughters) who did not marry. He was betrothed to 
Sarah, a daughter of Robert Hoar, of Middleborough (and born of 
Judeth Tinkham his second wife in 1757), a beautiful young woman 





* Mrs. Morton’s maiden name was Mitchell. She was b. May 2, 1786, daughter of David 
Mitchell, whod. March 8, 1823, aged 51 years, that being his birth day. Her only brother, a 
soldier under Gen. Jackson, was killed Jan. 8, 1815. 

+ My thanks are due to Gideon P. Hathaway, Esq., of Freetown, for many facts concern- 
ing this branch of the Hathaway family, and for the interest he has shown in the publica- 
tion of the Peirce family history. 
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of scarcely 18 summers, who d. Nov. 22, 1775. (See grave-stones in 
Caswell burial ground, East Taunton.) Her father, Robert Hoar, a 
son of Samuel Hoar and wife Rebecca Peirce (No. 17), and b. May 
93,1719, m. Judeth Tinkham, Oct. 4, 1753. Peter, son of Robert 
and Judeth, b. July 25, 1754, was the Major Hoar who m. Mercy 
Peirce (No. 155). The public mind was then thoroughly occupied 
with the war just commenced between England and her American 
Colonies, and the five older brothers* of Ebenezer Peirce, Jr., were 
already risking their lives on the battle field ; and mindful of his coun- 


’ try’s sorrows, and to forget his own, this young man becomes a soldier, 


and one of a large company, every other one of whom returned bear- 
ing his shield. He neither came bearing it nor yet borne upon it, but 
goes to his last inspection, and passes his great and final review 
only six days before his term of enlistment expired, his body find- 
ing rest in a soldier’s grave made near the spot where he gave 
his life as a sacrifice for the liberties of his native land. He was a 
private soldier in the company of Capt. Joshua White, of Middlebo- 
rough, on duty at Newport, R. I. His brother, Job Peirce (No. 47), 
then a captain in the patriot service, soon took measures to change 
the name of his youngest son (my father) from John to Ebenezer, from 
whom it descended to the writer of this family history, who in view 
of his own suffering has often been led to ask, ‘‘ what’s in a name ?”” 


Rosert Batt Huenes (vide ‘‘ Marriages and Deaths’’) was an ar- 
tist of unquestionable genius and a genial and exceedingly social gen- 
tleman. The “Dead Christ’’ in the Roman Catholic Church at South 
Boston, which was burnt a few years since, and the bronze statue of 
Bowditch at Mount Auburn, have been regarded as among his best 
works ; but his ‘‘ Uncle Toby,” “‘ Little Neli,’”’ and other productions, 
have likewise received the commendation their excellence of concep- 
tion and execution merited. His ‘‘ poker sketches,’”’ so called, were 
upique and curious, and full of strength and grace. Some of them 
were admirable as portraits. His ‘‘ Fisher Boy’”’ was also “a thing 
of beauty.”” Mr. Hughes was born in London, but had spent a large 
part of his life in this country, where he made many friends, who found 
him abounding in anecdote and information, possessed of remarkable 
taste and skill in his profession. Pure-minded and single-hearted, he 
was kind, generous and hospitable—an affectionate husband and father. 
He was a pupil of Flaxmgn and Bailey, and a member of the Royal 
Academy. The Duke of Devonshire showed his appreciation of his 
talents by becoming the owner of his ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” 





* In the April issue of the Register for 1867, we said three of the six sons of Ebenezer 
Peirce (No. 22) participated in the French and Indian wars. We have since learned that 
John, the oldest son (No. 44), served in 1757, and so four instead of three of the six should 
be credited. We have also said five of the six served in the Revolution; but have since 
learned that all were actually engaged as soldiers in the patriot army in that war. Thanks 
are due from'me to the Hon. Oliver Warner, Secretary of State, and to his gentlemanly, polite 
and obliging assistants, Messrs. Pulsifer and Hawley, for their kindness in allowing search 
of the Records of that office, their generous suggestions, &c., which have enabled me to 
present copies of so many Muster Rolls. 
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PEDIGREE OF GEORGE WILLIS, ESQ., GOVERNOR OF 
CONNECTICUT. 
[Communicated by Wa. Wortuinaton Fow er, of Durham, Ct.] 


, Tux subjoined Pedigree of George Wyllys, Governor of the Connecticut Colon: 
in 1642-3, is copied from Berry’s ‘ounty Genealogies. The manner in which th 
name is spelt in the Pedigree, prevailed in the (17th) seventeenth century. 

The Willes family (of whom was the celebrated antiquary Browne Willis) claimed 
descent from the Baronial House of Welles, from which also some attempt has been 
—_ to deduce the lineage of Thomas Welles, fifth Governor of the Connecticut 

ony. 


Robert stant Vaan dau. of Sir Adam of Naplin, as appeareth by deed. 
| 
Austin enact aaetiti dau. of William of Frankton. 


William i saat 


: | 
Thomas Jeames of — dau. and heir of William Keverell. 





Joln Jeames= 


| 
| 
Richard Willes of erepes ona, dau. and heir of John Jeames. 





| 
Thomas Willes of Napton= 
Co. Warwick. | 





Richard Willes of Napton= 
Co. Warwick. | 





Thimas Willes of Priors= 
Marston Co. Warwick. | . 





Richard Willes of Feni Compton=——, dau. of —— Grant of Norbrooks Co. 
Co. Warwick. | Warwick. 





William Willes of Priors—=——, niece of Sir John Clerke, de Com. Northton.” 
Marston Co. Warwick. | 





ro Gea Willes of Feni=A dau. of Wm. Coles of Great Preston, in Com. 
Compton. | Northumberland Gent. 





Richard Willes of Fenny=Hester, dau. of —— Chambre of Williams Cot Com. 
Compton aforesaid. | Oxon. 





Richard Willes of Fenny Capteen a dau. of William Young, of Kingston 
aforesaid, zt. 29, 1619. | Hall, Com. Salop, Esq 





Gesrge Willes, son and heir set. 8, 1619. 
(Came to New England 1638 and settled at Hartford—Second Governor of Con- 
necticut. Ob. 1645.) 
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THOMAS PAINE OF EASTHAM AND POSTERITY. 


[Communicated by Jostan Parnz, Harwich, Mass.] 
Continued from page 64. 


8. Joun Paine,* son of Thomas’ and Mary Paine of Eastham, was 
born in that township, Mar. 14, 1660-1. For his first wife he married 
Bennit Freeman, dau. of Maj. John, March 14, 1689. She was born 
Feb. 18, 1670-1, and died May-13, 1716, aged 45 years, 2 mos. and 25 
days. She was ‘‘a most lovely and obedient wife; a tender and com- 
passionate mother; a kind mistress; a courteous neighbor; and a 
steady and fast friend; but above all, and that which crowned all, she 
was a good christian; one who delighted to attend the worship of 
God, both in public and private, and who was not a stranger to closet 
communion with God.’’* She was buried at the old burying ground 
in Eastham. For his second wife he married Miss Alice, dau. of 
Nathaniel Mayo, of Eastham, who was born in 1686, and died Mar. 3, 
1719-20. He died, after a long illness, Oct. 26, 1731, aged 70 years, 
7mos. and 12 days, and was buried in the burying ground in the 
South Precinct of Eastham, now included in the town of Orleans, 
where stones now mark the spot. His wife survived him many years, 
and died Oct. 12, 1748, aged 62 years, and lies buried by the side of 
her husband, stones marking the place. John*® Paine took the free- 
man’s oath at Barnstable, June, 1689, and in 1697 was chosen one of 
the Selectmen of Eastham, and was re-elected several years. In 1702 
he was chosen Clerk of the town, and was re-elected for twenty-seven 
consecutive years. The year following he was chosen a Representa- 
tive to the General Court, and was re-elected in 1709, 1714, 1716, 
1718, 1724 and in 1725. For more than twenty years he was the 
Treasurer of the town. Upon important committees he was often 
chosen, and oftentimes was selected as an agent to transact important 
business of the town. By trade, it is said, he was a ‘‘ whale boat 
builder.”’ Many of his spare moments were given to the muses, and 
some of his poetic effusions have reached our time. His Journal, 
which was penned by him between the years 1695 and 1717, is still 
extant, and is held as a valuable relic by his descendant. Few men 
of his time bore a better reputation, or were more capable as public 
servants, or enjoyed the confidence of their fellow townsmen 
more than he. In the Church he took an active part, and for his sin- 
cere devotion to its interest, and for his humble and exemplary course 
as a christian, he was in early life selected a deacon.. By his first 
wife, Bennit, he had thirteen children, and by second wife, Alice, five. 
By Bennit, had: (46) John,* born Sept. 18, 1690. (47) Mary,* born 
Jan. 28, 1692-3, married Samuel Freeman, Esq., Oct. 9, 1712, who 
died in 1770. (48) William,* born June 6, 1695, married Sarah Bacon 





* See Journal of John Paine, now in possession of Miss Fannie E. Paine, dau. of Enoch 
Paine, Esq. of Boston, a great-grandson. 

Nore.—Page 60, 2 line, for 1624 read 1622; page 61, 9 line, for 1620 read 1670; page 62, 
5 line, read 1679 instead of 1674; 62 page, 6 line, read Mercy Freeman instead of Mary 
Freeman ; 62 page, 14 line, read Bennet instead of Beanet ; 62 page, 25 line, read Me 
— Freeman instead of Mary ; 63. page, 34 line, for March 4, 1691, read March 14, 
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of Barnstable in 1727. He died at Louisburg in 1746. (49) Benja. 
min,* born Feb. 22, 1696-7. Early in life became a whaler. On the 
8th of December, 1713, being in a boat engaging a whale, the boat 
was stove to pieces, and he was thrown into the sea, badly wounded, 
He was rescued from his perilous situation, but, taking cold, a fever 
set in, and he fell asleep on the 15th of December following, in the 
17th year of his age. ‘‘ He was a lovely and desirable child,’ and 
the last words he uttered were, ‘‘ Lord Jesus receive my soul.” (50) 
Sarah,* born April 14, 1699, married Joshua Knowles; she died July 
11,1772. (51) Stillborn, Jan, 28,1700-1. (52) Elizabeth,* born June 
2, 1702, married Jabez Snow; she died July 6, 1772. (53) Theoph- 
ilus*, born Feb. 7, 1703-4, married Hannah.Bacon. He died in 1755, 
(54) Josiah,* born March 8, 1705-6, died May 7,1728. (55) Nathaniel,* 
born Nov. 18, 1707, and died Nov. 4, 1728. (56) Rebecca,* born Oct, 
81, 1709, married Elisha Linnell; she died March,1774. (57) Mercy,* 
born April 3, 1712, married Ebenezer Cook. She died in Connecticut, 
in June, 1774. (58) Benjamin,* born March 18, 1714, died Jan. 14, 
1716-17. By wife Alice had: (59) Hannah,* born Jan, 11, 1720-1, died 
Jan. 28, 1723-4. (60) James,* born Dec. 17, 1723, died Feb. 23, 1724. 
(61) Thomas,* born April 6, 1725, married 1st, Phebe Freeman of E., 

an. 24, 1758; for second wife, Sarah Stewart Mason of Mt. Desert. 
(62) Alice,* born Dec. 4, 1728, married Jason Knowles; she died 
April 18,1777. (63) Hannah‘ (gem.), born Dec. 4, 1728. She was 
a school mistress, and died unmarried. 

9. Nicholas*® Paine, son of Thomas and Mary Paine of Eastham, 
married Hannah , about 1698. He settled in Eastham, now Or- 
leans. At the death of his father in 1706, he came into possession of 
his father’s homestead. He was a farmer. His wife, Hannah, died 
Jan. 24, 1731-2. His death occurred not far from the year 1733. His 
will bears date July 29, 1732, and was proved Nov. 15, 1733. His 
homestead he gave to his son-in-law, William Noricut and his wife 
Priscilla. Not long after the death of Nicholas, Noricut sold out the 
old homestead to Samuel Knowles, and from him it passed into the hands 
of Enos Knowles. Noricut, with his family, went to Connecticut. 
That part of the homestead upon which the house stood, is now owned 
and occupied by James Percival, and lays in Orleans, at the head of 
Higgins’s Pond, which was then called ‘ Kescayogansett Cove.” 

By wife Hannah he had: (64) Thankful,* born March 14, 1699-1700, 
who married Smith. (65) Priscilla,* born Oct. 16, 1701, married 
William Noricut, or Norket, of Harwich, in 1726, who with her husband 
emigrated to Connecticut, and settled after 1735. (66) Phillip,* born 
Nov. 18, 1704. He died April 10, 1725. He was never married. 
{67T) Lois,* born Sept. 20, 1705, married Edmond Freeman, April 22, 
1725. She died before 1739. (68) Abigail,* born Aug. 3, 1707, mar- 
ried —— Higgins. (69) Hannah,* born Sept. 4, 1709, probably died 
young. (70) Lydia,* born , married Isaac Young of Wellfleet. 

10. James® Paine, son of Thomas and Mary Paine of Eastham, was 
born July 6, 1665. He married Bethia, dau. of Col. John Thacher of 
Yarmouth, and grandaughter of Anthony Thacher, one of tlie set- 
tlers of Yarmouth, April 9, 1691. He removed to Barnstable, and 
was admitted a townsman May 29, 1689. Here he was a school teach- 
er, miller, cooper and clerk. Like his brother John he courted the 
muses. He died Nov. 12, 1728, aged 63. His wife Bethia died July 
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$1, 1734. By wife Bethiah, he had: (71) James,* born March 24, 1691, 
who died July 18, 1711. (72) Thomas,* born April 9, 1694, married 
Eunice Treat, at Boston, April 21,1721. (73) Bethiah,*born Feb. 23, 
1696, died July 29, 1697. (74) Bethiah,* born May 23, 1698, married 
Dr. Samuel Russeil of Barnstable in 1737. (75) Mary,* born Aug. 13, 
1700, married Nathaniel Freeman of Barnstable, Oct. 11, 1723. (76) 
Experience,‘ born March 17, 1703, married Samuel Hunt of Norton 
before 1726; died at Norton, June, 1775. (77) Rebecca,* born April 
8, 1705, died June 13, 1726, without issue. 

11. Joseph*® Paine, son of Thomas* and Mary Paine of Eastham, 
married Patience Sparrow, dau. of Capt. Jonathan of Eastham, May 
27,1691. He removed to Harwich, and settled in that part now 
Brewster. He died Oct. 1, 1712. His widow survived him, and mar- 
ried John Jenkins of Barnstable, Nov. 23, 1715. She died ‘‘ above 
seventy years of age,’’ Oct. 28,1745. By her marriage with John 
Jenkins she had a daughter Patience, born Oct. 6, 1717. Joseph 
Paine was a man of note in Harwich. With seven others he estab- 
lished the First Church at Harwich, now Brewster, Oct.17,1700. He 
was Selectman in 1702, 1704, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710 and 1712, and 
Town Clerk from 1706 to 1712. His estate was settled by his widow 
Patience. It was valued at £497. 13s. 7d., and was divided in 1718, 
the homestead falling to Ebenezer, the eldest son. Itis said ‘‘ he was 
very stout and flung Coll. Thacher, the Champion of the Bay State 
att Commencement.’’ By wife Patience, his children were: (78) 
Ebenezer,* born in Harwich, April 28, 1692, married Rebecca Mayo, 
Aug. 12,1714. He died at Chatham, Aug. 1, 1762. (79) Hannah,* 
born July 15, 1694, married Philip Russell of Barnstable, Jan. 20, 
1715-16, and Samuel Bacon of Barnstable, Jan. 7, 1724. She died 
May 8, 1753. (80) Joseph,* born March 29, 1697, married Hannah 
Huckens of Barnstable, March 24, 1724. He died June 26, 1771. 
(81) Richard,* born March 25, 1699, married Phebe Myrick, Oct. 21, 
1726. (82) Dorcas,* born May 27, 1701, married Joseph Jenkins, Jr. 
of Barnstable, , 1723; removed to Wallingsford, Ct., in 1748. 
(83) Phebe,* born July 30, 1703. (84) Reliance,* born Jan. 27, 1706, 
married Eleazar Cobb of Barnstable, Oct. 18, 1724, and 2dly, John 
Coleman, Aug. 5, 1738. She died May 30,1742. (85) Thomas,* born 
Dec. 1, 1708. (86) Mary,* born Dec. 1, 1708. (87) Jonathan,* born 
Dec. 10, 1710. (88) Experience,* born May 27, 1713, married Joseph 
Studley of Yarmouth, March 9, 1733-4. 

16. Ebenezer* Paine, son of Samuel Paine, by wife Patience, was 
born in Eastham, and married Hannah Hopkins, dau. of Joshua. and 
Mary, Dec. 13, 1721. She was the grandaughter of Giles and Cath- 
erine (Whelden) Hopkins, and great-grandaughter of Stephen who 
came over in the Mayflower in 1620. He was a whaleman, and tradi- 
tion says he carried on the business at Billingsgate, now Wellfleet. 
In 1733, when pursuing the whaling business upon Nantucket Shoals, 
his vessel was run down in a dark night, and sank with all hands on 
board. He was the principal owner, having invested nearly all his 
means in her. He was attached to the militia and was a drum major. 
His estate was settled by his widow Hannah, who had letters granted 
for that purpose, May 2, 1734. In 1742 she married Lieut. Zachariah 
Smalley of Harwich, where she went to reside. By him she had a 
daughter Jane, who married John Long, and who hung herself in a 
Vou. XXII. 
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deranged state, Nov. 5, 1778. Widow Hannah died at the house of 
her son Ebenezer, at Harwich, having outlived her husband, Oct. 24, 
1793, aged 92 years, and was buried by the side of her second husband 
in the old burying ground at Harwich. By wife Hannah, Ebenezer* 
Paine had: (89) Ebenezer,’ born Nov. 26, 1722, who for first wife 
married Mary, dau. of William Allen* of Yarmouth, Feb. 21, 1750-1, 
but she dying in travail in March, 1756, he again married Miss Thank- 
ful White, dau. of Eben. and Mary White of Yarmouth, who was 
grandson of Peregrine White, Sept. 2, 1756, by Rev. Grindal Rawson. 
He settled in Harwich, and died of cancer, April 28, 1795. His wife 
Thankful died of palsy, Aug. 19, 1806. (90) Elizabeth,’ born July 7, 
1724. (91) Nathaniel,’ born Aug. 15, 1727. He was supposed to 
have been lost at sea when a young man. He was unmarried. (92) 
Abigail,’ born June 29, 1729. (93) Hannah,’ born in 1732, married 
John Allen of Harwick, by Rev. Edward Pell, June 25, 1750. She 
was a woman of strong mind. She died April 25, 1808, aged 76, of 
bilious fever. 

18. Joshua* Paine, son of Samuel* and Patience Paine of Eastham, 
married Phebe Snow, March 19, 1729. His place was in Eastham. 
Joshua Paine, a descendant, now ownsit. The date of his death does 
not appear. By wife Phebe he had: (94) Samuel,° born Jan. 29,.1730. 
He settled, it is said, in Boston, and was a merchant there. (95) 
Isaac,’ born Jan. 13, 1737, married, lst, Rebecca Stephens, May 23, 
1755; 2d, Abigail Snow, in 1762. He died Mar. 30,1810. (96) Seth,’ 
born June 12, 1740, and married Sarah Sears. He died in Eastham, 
April 29,1775. Place lately occupied by Dea. Seth Paine. His son 
Seth died very aged at Rutland, Meigs Co., Ohio, several years since. 
(97) Joshua,” born May 10, 1743, married Mercy Higgins, April 26, 
1768. He went to Maine. 

19. Isaac* Paine, son of Samuel® and Patience of Eastham, born Jan. 
13, 1698-9, probably died without issue, in 1764. 

24. Thomas* Paine, Esq., son of Thomas*® and Hannah of Truro, 
married Thankful Cobb, May 12, 1705. He died at Truro, April 15, 
1745. His widow, Thankful, died April 7, 1771, in her 84th year. 
He was a very prominent man in Truro. For many years a Justice, 
selectman and clerk. He was “one of the Elders of the Church of 
Christ in Truro.’”’ He died intestate. By wife Thankful, he had: 
(98) Thankful,’ born in Eastham, June 9, 1707. (99) Thomas,’ born 
in Truro, May 23, 1710, married Mary Vickerice, Sept. 23,1731. He 
died June 4, 1752, in his 43d year. By trade he was a blacksmith. 
(100) James,°* born April 15, 1712, died April 2, 1734, aged 21 years. 
tor} Hannah,’ born Dec. 20,1713. (102) Hugh,’ born April 14, 
1716, married Jerusha Rich, Sept. 4, 1740. He died Nov. 28, 1748, 
aged 32. By trade a carpenter. (103) Samuel,’ born May 2, 1718, 
married Sarah Crowell, Feb. 13, 1752. (104) Mary,® born March 20, 
171-. (105) Abner,’ born Jan. 11, 1721-2, married Jane : 
(106) Ephraim,’ born May 10, 1723. Nothing farther of him known. 
(107) Mercy,’ born Oct. 7, 1725. (108) , son, Oct. 18, 1728. 











* William Allen was from Salem, Mass. He married Susanah Ryder of Yarmouth, in 
1728. He had two children: John, born Nov. 24, 1729, who married Hannah Paine and 


settled in Harwich, and who died April 29, 1809; Mary, born Sept. 2, 1731, who married 
Eben. Paine, as above stated. 
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(109) Sarah,* born May 20, 1730, died unmarried, Oct. 12, 1758, in 
her 29th year. 

26. Jonathan‘ Paine, son of Thomas,® Esqr., of Truro, was twice 
married and settled in Truro. For his first wife he married Sarah, 
daughter of Daniel Mayo, Oct. 7, 1709. She dying Feb. 11, 1718-19, 
aged 21, he again married Mary Purrington, of Truro, June 29, 1719. 
She died May 17, 1760, in her 79th-year. He died May 23, 1752, in his 
67th year. He was a man of note in that town. He made his will 
Jan. 28, 1752 ; it was proved June 23, 1753. By wives he had: (110 
John,’ born Sept. 3, 1710, who died Sept. 15, 1710. (111) Jonathan, 
born Sept. 20, 1711, married Hannah Lombard, March 6, 1739-40, 
died April 5, 1761. (112) Sarah,’ born June 17, 1714, married An- 
thony Snow, March 2, 1731-2. (113) Daniel,’ born May 12, 1716, 
married Elizabeth Fletcher, June 25, 1741. He died Jan. 25, 1785. 
(114) Elizabeth,” born Dec. 14, 1718, married Thomas Smith, Jr., 
Feb. 16, 1741-2. (115) Hannah,° born Feb. 9, 1721-2, married Isaac 
Crowell, of Yarmouth, June 14, 1743-4. (116) Phebe,’ born Dec. 2, 
1724, married Constant Hopkins, Dec. 1, 1743. 

30. Elkanah* Paine, son of Thomas,’ Esqr., and Hannah, of Truro, 
married Reliance Young, of Eastham, March 10, 1719-20. His second 
wife was Hannah, living at the time of his death, which took place in 
1774. His children were: (117) Elisha,” born Aug. 21, 1721, who 
married Thankful Hopkins, June 12, 1746. (118) Elkanah,’: born 
April 4, 1724, married Mary Rich, Aug. 29, 1745. He died April 7, 
1769. (119) Phineas,® born Feb. 20, 1727-8, married Mary } 
She died, aged 55, April 30,1781. (120) Sarah,’ born April 15, 1730, 
married Lewis Lombard, March 1, 1753. (121) Joshua,’ born Nov. 
10, 1732, married Elizabeth (122) Reliance,® 

31. Moses Paine,* son of Thomas,’ Esq., and Hannah his wife, of 
Truro, married Margary Mayo at Yarmouth, April 14, 1720. He 
was deacon of the church at Truro; and a man of note in the town. 
He died Oct. 4, 1764. Wife Margary died July 10, 1749, aged ‘‘ about 
53.” Their children were: (123) Abigail,° born March 2, 1720-1, 
married Barnabas Higgins, March 2, 1748-9. (124) Sarah,’ born 
March 11, 1722-3, died April 23, 1733. (125) Margary,’ born Dec. 
10, 1724, married Andrew Collins, Oct. 16, 1746. (126) Hannah,° 
born June 1, 1726-7, married Lombard. (127) Susanah,’ born 
Jan. 20, 1728-9, died March 8, 1748-9. (128) Lydia,’ born April 8, 
1731, married Gross. (129) Sarah,’ born Dec. 22, 1733._ (130) 
Elizabeth,” born June 15, 17385, died about July 12,1741. (131) 
Moses,° born Sept. 11, 1737. 

[To be continued.] 
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Tae Burkteys.—In an old paper, dated, London, May 29, 1745, I find this record:— 
“Mr. Thomas Bulkley is dead, and died without a will, so that you have nothing 
more to do, but prove that you are heirs to y* estate ; he wrote a will but did not sign 
it, wherein he designed to give Capt. Peter Bulkley 500 pound a year sterling, and 
the rest to some friends in England.”’ 

I do not recognize the hand-writing, and there is no direction to it by which to 
know to whom it was sent. I furnish this transcript, hoping it may aid some one 
of the name who may, now or hereafter, be engaged on a genealogy of the Bulkleys. 

D. 
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RECORDS OF THE TOWN OF HARTFORD, CT. 


[Transcribed by Hon. Lucius M. Botrwoop, Washington, D. C.] 
Continued from vol. xx. page 237. 


Jonn Watson, son of John and Sarah Watson, y* 2d, was born June 
9, 1708; Mary was born Aug. 29, 1710; Margaret Watson was 
born June 7, 1715; Abigail Watson was born Aug. 16, 1717; Eliza 
beth Watson was born Aug. 14, 1719; Sarah Watson was born June 
23, 1721 ; Deborah Watson was born April 26, 1723. 

Sarah Wright, the daughter of George Wright and Marah his wife, 
was born Oct. 17, 1695; Eliz‘ Wright was born Feb. 1, 1700; Mar- 
tha Wright was born July 5, 1703; Hez Wright was bora June 27, 
1707; George Wright, Jonath. Wright, twins, were born Oct. 11, 
1709. 

Stebbin Wilson, son of John Wilson and Mary his wife, was born 
Sept. 14, 1708; Mary Wilson was born Feb. 25, 1709-10; Lydia 
Wilson was born Jan. 26, 1710-11. 

Cypria Webster, son of William Webster and Sarah his wife, was 
born Sept. 3, 1701; Wm. Webster was born Sept. 3, 1703; Moses 
Webster was born Sept. 26, 1706; Susanna Webster was born April 
18, 1710. 

John Wells, son of Sam" Wells and Rachel his wife, was born 
Oct. 2,1710. Moses Webster, son of Moses Webster and Mary hig 
wife, was born Sept. 3, 1734; Abijah Webster was born Jan. 28, 
1735-6. Cornelius Williams, son of Gabriel Williams and Hannah his 
wife, was born June 10, 1710. 

Elisha Webster, son of John Webster and Abiel his wife, was born 
Nov. 12, 1713; Jerusha was born Jan. 8, 1714-5; Aaron was born 
Feb. 24, 1716-7; Abiel was born July 31, 1718; Mary Webster was 
born July 23, 1720; Sarah Webster was born April 17, 1722; Ann 
Webster was born April 18, 1724; Susannah Webster was born July 
8, 1726; John Webster was born Sept. 4, 1728. 

Sarah Kellogg, daughter of Isaac Kellogg and Mary his wife, was 
born Feb. 16, 1734-5 ; Margaret was born June 12, 1737 ; Ann and Est- 
her was born Aug. 21, 1729—which are twins; Huldah was born 
March 30, 1742. 

Hannah Pitkin, daughter of Roger Pitkin and Hannah Pitkin, was 
born May 30, 1684; Caleb Pitkin was born Aug. 19, 1687; Mary 
Pitkin was born Dec. 30, 1689; Rachell Pitkin was born Dec. 14, 
169[2?]; Mabell Pitkin was born Dec. 5, 1695. She dyed fourteen 
days after. Jonath. Pitkin was born March 1, 1696; Mabell Pitkin, 
2¢, was born March 23, 1700; Roger Pitkin was born Oct. 29, 1793. 
Hannah Pitkin, the wife of Roger Pitkin, dyed Nov. 1, 1703. 

Dorothy Hills, daughter of Jonath. Hills and Dorathy his wife, was 
born Feb. 9, 1696; Jonath. Hills was born Dec. 20, 1699; David 
Hills was born Oct. 2, 1702; Sarah Hills was born Oct. 1, 1706; 
Thankfull Hills was born Dec, 9,1710. John Hills, son of John Hills 
and Margaret Hills his wife, was born April 20, 1705; Margaret Hills 
was born July 12, 1710; Huldah Hills was born July 20, 1712; Joan- 
nah Hills was born May 17, 1715. 
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Tho. Spencer, son of Tho. Spencer, was born Sept. 8, 1695; Sarah 
Spencer was born May 15, 1697 ; Joseph Spencer was born June 12, 
1703 ; Silas Spencer was born April 27, 1706; Gideon Spencer was 
born July 25, 1708. Timothy Spencer, son of Tho. Spencer and Sarah 
his wife, was born July 25, 17— ; Lois Spencer was born Jan. 15, 
171[7 ?]. 

Sarah Ashly, daughter of Jonath. Ashly and Eliz* his wife, was born 
Feb. 19, 1704-5; Jonath. Ashly was born Aug. 10, 1706, he dyed 
Dec. 4, 1708 ; Eliz* Ashly was born Sept. 24, 1708; Jonath. Ashly 
was born Aprill 30, 1710. Mary Ashly, daughter of Joseph and Mary 
Ashly, was born June 11, 1710. John Austin, son of John Austin 
and Mary his wife, was born Oct. 15, 1714. 

Hannah Arnold, daughter of John Arnold and Hanna his wife, was 
born Nov. 20, 1710; Mary was born March 3, 1718; John was born 
July 8, 1715; Sarah was born Dec. 1, 1717; Sam" was born March 16, 
1720-1; Henry was born July 27, 1722. 

Ruth Benton, daughter of Joseph and Sarah Benton, was born Feb. 
9, 1698; Sarah Benton was born June 28, 1700; Isaac Benton was 
born Feb. 8, 1702; Aaron Benton was born May 24, 1704; Jemima 
Benton was born March 24, 1708; Jehiel Benton was born Jan. 27, 
1710. John Butlar, son of John Butlar and Mercy his wife, was born 
March 7, 1707-8. 

Susannah Bunce, daughter of Thomas Bunce and Eliz* his wife, was 
born Oct. 22, 1710. Isaac Bull, son of Daniell Bull and Mary his 
wife, was born Oct. 9, 1714. 

Mary Bur, the daughter of Sam" Bur and Mercy his wife, was born 
Sept. 25, 1691; Martha was born Jan. 14, 1693; Baysey was born 
Feb. 27, 1695 ; Sam" was born May 4, 1697. 

Daniel Bull, son of Daniel Bull, was born ; Joseph Bull, son 
of Dan" Bull, was born Feb. 11, 1735-6. 

Tho. Cadwell, son of Tho. Cadwell and Hanner, was born June 30, 
1689 ; Jonath. was born Aug. 15, 1694; James was born April 3, 
1697 ; Hanner was born April 8, 1699; Moses was born July 7, 1703; 
Lois was born Feb. 18, 1705-6; Aaron was born April 9, 1710. 

Joseph Collyer, son of Joseph Collyer and Sarah his wife, was boru 
May 4, 1696; Mary Collyer was born June 9, 1698; Abell Collyer 
was born Sept. 21, 1700, dyed the next May following ; Sarah Col- 
lyer was born Nov. 6, 1702; Abell Collyer, 2d, was born Nov, 20, 
1704; Ilez. Collyer was born March 22, 1707; Dan" Collyer was born 
March 17, 1709-10. Eliza Collyer, daughter of John Collyer and Eliz* 
his wife, was born April 14, 1706 ; Unice Collyer was born Nov. 15, 
1709. Daniel, son to Daniell and Sarah Davidson, born March 23, 
1690. 

Copia Vera as on Ipswich Record. 
Attest, Dantex Rogers, Clerk. 


Thomas Bidwell, the son of Tho: and Prudence Bidwell, was born 
May 16, 1711; Abigail was born Aug. 18, 1713; Jonath. was born 
Jan. 12, 1714-5; Adonijah Bidwell was born Oct. 18, 1716. Sarah 
ae daughter of Joseph and Sarah Bigelow, was born Sept. 6, 

15. 


James Ensigne, son of James Ensigne and Lydia his wife, was born 
Feb. 8, 1690-1 ; Lydia Ensigne was born Aug. 7, 1692; Jonath. En- 
Vor, XXII. 17* ‘ 
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signe was born March 20, 1695-6 ; Eben* Ensigne was born March 20, 
1698-9 ; Anna, daught' of st James Ensigne and Anna his 2d wife, wag 
born Dec..10, 1706; Joseph Ensigne was born July 24, 1708; Mary 
Ensigne was born Feb. 1, 1714; Sam" Ensigne was born Aprill 20, 1714, 

Sarah Easton, the daughter of John Easton and Sarah his wife, was 
born May 27, 1714; John Easton was born Aprill 15, 1717; Elias 
Easton was born July 16, 1719. 

Eliz* Ensigne, daughter of John Ensign and Eliz® his wife, was born 
Dec. 18, 1721; Elisha Ensign was born Dec. 29, 1729. Nath" Crow, 
the son of John Crow and Mabell his wife, was born July y® 11, 1711. 

Eli Colton, the son of Benjamin Colton and Ruth his wife, was born 
Aug. 8, 1716; Ruth Colton was born Nov. 5, 1718; Theodocrus Col- 
ton was born July 13, 1721; Benjamin Colton was born June 4, 1724. 
Lucina Colton, daughter of Benjamin Colton and Elizabeth his wife, 
was born March 8, 1726-7; Eliz* Colton was born Nov. 28, 1728. 

Elizabeth Cole, daughter of John Cole and Eliz* his wife, was born 
Sept 8, 1714; Jerusha Cole was born June 17, 1716; Lydia Cole was 
born Nov. 2, 1718. 

Eliz* Gross, the daughter of John Gross and Mary his wife, was 
born Feb. 23, 1710-11; Mary was born Aug. 17, 1712. 

Sybill Gillet, the daughter of Joseph Gillet, 3d, and Ann his wife, 
was born Dec. 1, 1733. Alice Goodwin was born May 19, 1710. 

Abigail Goodwin, the daughter of Sam" Goodwin and Mary his 
wife, was born Dec. 12, 1708 ; Sam" was born Oct. 10, 1710. 

Sarah Gillett, daughter of Joseph Gillet and Sarah his wife, was 
born March 3, 1719, and dyed the 21st of May after; Sarah Gillet, 
the 2d, was born Aug. 6, 1722; Mary Gillet was born April 19, 1724; 
Joseph Gillet was born Aug. 11, 1726; Stephen Gillet was born 
March 21, 1728; Asa Gillit was born Feb. 17, 1731; Michael Gillit 
was born May 7, 1733. 

Abigail, the daughter of Nath” Hooker and Mary his wife, was 
born Oct. 4, 1707 ; Nath” Hooker was born Oct. 5, 1710. John Hop- 
kins, the son of Consider and Elizabeth Hopkins, was born Sept. 5, 
1714. 

Eliz* Harris, daughter of Wm. Harris, was born Dec. 17, 1695; 
Sarah Harris was born August, 1700; Robt Harris was born July 12, 
1703 ; Mary Harris was born July 2, 1705; Wm. Harris was born 
Jan. 14, 1708-9; Thankfull Harris was born Dec. 27, 1709. 

Sarah Brown, daught' of Benoni and Eliz* was born May 23, 1718; 
Benoni Brown was born Feb. 27, 1719-20. 

Zacheus Watson, son of Cyp. Watson and Eliz* his wife, was born 
Nov. 27, 1715; Cyprian Watson was born Aug. 1, 1718, and dyed 
Sept. 1st following ; Eliza Watson was born the 9th of July, 1719. 

Deliverance Graves was born Oct. 27, 1713. Ebenezar Gilbert, the 
son of Eben” Gilbert and Esther his wife, was born Feb. 25, 1711-12. 

Sam" Kellogg, son of Isaac Kellogg and Mary his wife, was born 
Nov. 15, 1718 ; Abram Kellog, son of Isaac Kellog, was born Jan. 11, 
1720-21; Mary Kellogg was born March 12, 1722-3; Theodocus 
Kellogg was born June 7, 1724[5?]; Isaac Kellogg, born Oct. 8, 
1727 ; Noah Kellogg, born Dec. 13, 1729; Joseph Kellogg, born Oct. 
14, 1731; Ashbell Kellogg, born Oct. 18, 1732. Sarah Kellogg, the 
daughter of Sam" Kellogg, Jun" and Hannah his wife, was born Nov. 
21[2 ?], 1712, 
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Daniel Bidwell, son of Dan" Bidwell and Eliz* his first wife, was 
born Oct. 19, 1682; Dorothy, daught' of s* Dan" Bidwell, and Doro- 
thy his 2d wife, was born Aug. 18, 1692; Mary Bidwell was born 
Sept. 18, 1694; Hannah was born June 2, 1697; Aaron was born 
Dec. 5, 1699 ; Ebenezer was born Feb. 28, 1701; William was born 
Nov. 27, 1703; Lydia was born Aprill 20, 1706. 

Sarah Barnard, daughter of Samuel Barnard and Sarah his wife, was 
born May 15, 1715. Elisha Butlar and Elizabeth Butlar, son and 
daughter of Thomas Butlar and Abigail his wife, was born Sept. 30, 
1716. William Brown, son of Benony Brown and Elizabeth his wife, 
was born Dec. 24, 1716. Sam" Barnard, son of Sam" and Sarah Bar- 
nard, was born Aug. 9,1717. Isaac Judd, son of Joseph Judd and 
Elizabeth his wife, was born Nov. 18, 1727. Lucy Merrells, the daught* 
of Jacob Merrell and Abigail his wife, was born Feb. 16, 1710:11; 
Dyed Aug. 23, 1712; Jacob was born Nov. 19, 1712. Sarah Mighill, 
the daughter of Sam" Mighill, was born Sept. 20, 1712. 

John Moody, son of John Moody and Sarah his wife, was born 
Feb. 7, 1701; Sarah Moody was born May 21, 1702; Hanna Moody 
was born Aug. 11, 1703; Sam" Moody was born Dec. 7, 1704; Ebnz. 
Moody was born Sept. 6, 1706; Silence Moody was born Oct. 21, 
1707 ; Patience Moody was born April 5, 1709; Nath" Moody was 
born Sept. 17, 1712 ; Adonijah Moody was born May 13,1717. Su- 
sanna Marsh, daughter of John Marsh and Susanna his wife, was born 
Feb. 25, 1710-11. 

Abigail Merrell, daughter of Abram Merrells and Prudence his wife, 
was born Jan. 16, 1704; Joseph was born March 28, 1707 ; Margret 
was born June 6, 1709; Elizabeth was born Oct. 2, 1711; Jerusha 
was boyn Nov. 19, 1713. Elizabeth Merrells, daughter of Abram 
Merrels, Jun’, was born Dec. 11, 1727; Abigail Merrells was 
born Aug. 4[37?], 1729; Prudence Merrells was born Nov. 7, 
173[3?]. Thankfull Merrells, the daughter of Abell Merrells and 
Mabell his wife, was born March 25, 1712; Mary Merrells was 
born Nov. 7, 1713; Thomas Merrells was born Nov. 25, 1715; 
Abel Merrells was born Jan. 25, 1717-8; Elijah Merrells was born 
May 9, 1720; Susannah Merrells was born July 7, 1722. Sibill Shep- 
ard, the daught* of Joseph Shepard and Eliz* his wife, was born June 
17,1712. Richard Edwards, son of John Edwards, was born Oct. 6, 
1723; John Edwards, son of John and Christian Edwards, was born 
Feb. 8, 1738-4. 

Thomas Olmstead, son of Thomas Olmstead and Hannah his wife, 
was born Aug. 10, 1692; Stephen was born Jan. 1, 1694; Sarah 
Olmstead was born Jan. 1, 1696; Rebecca Olmstead was born Oct. 
10, 1697 ; Damaras Olmstead was born May 28, 1699; Daniell Olm- 
steal was born Sept. 28, 1701 ; Hanna Olmstead was born Jan. 26, 
1704; Jerusha Olmstead was born March 28, 1706. . Susannah Rich- 
ards, daughter of Thomas and Abigail Richards, was born May the 12th, 
1718. 

John Hopkins, son of Consider Hopkins and Elizabeth his wife, was 
born Sept. 5, 1714; Elizabeth Hopkins was born Jan. 28, 1715-6; 
Asa Hopkins was born Aug. 8, 1719; Consider Hopkins was born 
June 9, 1723 ; Elias Hopkins was born July 5, 1726. 

Sarah Porter, of Hez. Porter and Hannah his wife, was born Aug. 
10, 1708 ; Mabell Porter was born May 30, 1710. 

[To be continued.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Mr. Upnam’s OPINION OF THE VALUE OF THE RaGIsTER AND SIMILAR PuBLICATIONS.— 
Hon. Charles W. Upham, in the preface to his recently published work on the Salem 
Witchcraft, after acknowledging his indebtedness to the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register and other kindred works, remarks :— 

“Such works as these are providing the materials that will secure to our country 
a history such as no other nation can _ doa Our first age will not be shrouded in 
darkness and confined to fable, but, in all its details, brought within the realm of 
knowledge. Every person who desires to preserve the memory of his ancestors, and 
appreciate the elements of our institutions and civilization, ought to place these 
works, and others like them, on the shelves of his library, in an unbroken and con- 
tinuing series. A debt of gratitude is due to the earnest, laborious and disinterested 
students who are contributing the results of their explorations to the treasures of 
antiquarian and quntalogical harning which accumulate in these publications.” 


Joun Harvarp’s Grave.~—The Rev. John Harvard came to the New World in the 
autumn of 1637; took the oath of freeman September 2d, of that year, and settled 
in Charlestown; died September, 1638, and his body was interred in the burying 
ground of that town, where it has since reposed. The grave-stone was destroyed or 
carried away during the Revolution: but the spot where he was buried was not 
forgotten, and in 1828 (Sept. 26th) the Alumni of Harvard College caused a shaft 
of granite to be placed over his grave. 


DepicaTion oF A Roman Catsonic Caurca iv Campriner.—The new church 
situated at the corner of Harvard and Norfolk streets, in Cambridgeport, the corner- 
stone of which was laid with imposing ceremonies July 15, 1866, was dedicated yes- 
terday (Sunday, March 8, 1868) forenoon. Right-Reverend Bishop Williams con- 
ducted the ceremonies of consecration, and he was assisted by quite a large number 
of clergymen, among whom were Rev. Father Lynden, V. G., Rev. William Byrne 
of Boston, M. Murphy of Fall River, Flood of Waltham, Canney of Lexington, Sup- 
ples of Charlestown, Sokas and O’Connor of East Cambridge, Corcoran df Boston, 
and Brennan of Watertown. 


Tue Wasurincton Mepats.—At the tenth annual meeting of ‘‘ the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia,’ held on the evening of Jan. 2d, Mr. 
Charles H. Hart made the following communication, which may interest our readers: 

‘** In my paper on ‘ National Medals,’ read before the society in November, 1866, 

= published in the ‘ Proceedings’ lately issued, on the first page appears the fol- 
lowing :— 
4 the medals of the Revolution were all struck in France, and at the time they 
were issued the French Government presented a series in silver to General Washing- 
ton, which series, it is said, after his decease, was offered for sale, and purchased by 
Daniel Webster.’’ I had merely seen such a statement made, but was unable at the 
time to verify it. Iam now, owing to the kindness of Mr. Edmund Quincy, the son 
and biographer of the late Hon. Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, able to lay before 
you an account of how these medals came into Mr. Webster’s possession. Mr. Quin- 
cy learnt the history of the whole transaction a few days since from Mr. Peter - 
vey, who was Mr. Webster's dearest and most intimate friend, and immediately com- 
municated it to me. 

‘* It appears that after Washington’s death his heirs had an auction among them- 
selves only, of the smaller articles of which he had not made special. dispositions. 
These medals came to the Lewis family, and about 1824, Mr. Webster found them in 
a pawnbroker’s shop, an unredeemed pledge. He bought the series, but feelingya 
natural delicacy about keeping them as long as any of the Washington family was 
alive, he wrote to Judge Bushrod Washington, stating the facts, and offering him 
the refusal of them, and asking at the same time whether they were really what they 
pretended to be. Judge W. replied that they were the authentic articles, but as he 
was an old and childless man, he did not wish for the medals himself, and ‘ had 

uite as lief, and a little liefer,’ that Mr. Webster should have them. So he kept 
them while he lived, and by his will specifically bequeathed them to his grandson, 
the son of his daughter Julia, Mr. Samuel Appleton, in whose possession, together 
with Judge W.’s letter, they now are.” 
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Batt—Prattr—W avte—Howsz.—Can any of our readers give the ares, pas any 
information concerning the ancestry or birth-place of the following persons | 

1. Rosert Bat, m. at Charlestown, Mass., June 26, 1728, Elizabeth Davison, 

whom he had three children at Charlestown; was member of Ist Church, Nov. 

, 1728, and was ‘‘ lost off the coast of Guinea in 1753, set. 53,’ as we learn from 
a stone erected to his memory in the Old Burying Ground at Charlestown. 

Who was the father of Robert Ball, and who were the parents of Elizabeth Davi- 
son? Daniel Davison by wife Abigail (Coffin) had several children at C., but there 
is no record of the birth of Elizabeth. I think she was a daughter of the said Dan- 
iel and Abigail, but was born in the neighborhood of Newbury. 

2. Who were the parents of Elizabeth Pratt, who m. Samuel Wayte, at Malden, 
I think, March 16,1730-1? Her grave-stone is in the grave-yard at Malden, and in- 
forms us that she died 16 July, 1746, xt. 32, but this, I think, is erroneous; 1746 
probably should read 1740, as Samuel Wayte m. 20 March, 1745-6, Rebecca Sweetser. 

3. Who were the parents of John Howe, born 8 Sept., 1738, died Nov. 1, 1823, 
at Boston? He married, where I know not, Oct. 8, 1761, Susanna Greaves, an En- 
glish woman, says tradition. This pair were published at Boston, Sept. 17, 1761, but 
no record of marriage is upon the Boston Town Records. During the Revolutionary 
War he went to Sudbury, and there remained at the ‘‘ Way-side Inn,”’ with his wife 
and children, till the British were driven out of Boston. He lived ever afterwards 
at the North End, and was by trade a Turner. As the old tavern in Sudbury, where 
he stopped, was, until very recently, in the possession of the Sudbury Howes, I am 
inclined to think he was one of that branch. Harry H. Epes, Charlestown. 


“‘Mr. James Piper, of Barre, probably the oldest person in Massachusetts, if not'in 
New England, died on Thursday last, at the age of a hundred and four years and 
twenty-one days. Many of our readers will remember the description of this venera- 
ble gentleman and the curiosities of his house, which appeared in one of the letters 
of ** Wachusett ”’ to this paper only a few weeks ago. Mr. Piper retained his men- 
tal faculties with remarkable tenacity nearly to the last, and his hearing and sight 
both remained good through life. He was a Freemason, and that Order has no older 
survivor, at any rate in this part of the world. The funeral occurred yesterday in 
the Unitarian Church at Barre.”’ Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Piper died on the third day of October, 1867, and was buried from the Uni- 
tarian Church, on the following Sunday. He was visited by the writer in 1866, who 
made many inquiries respecting his early life, but although his mind was apparently 
undimmed, his recollection of his early dave was faint. fie said he was born at Hali- 
fax, N. S., Sept. 12, 1763. In boyhood he went to sea, and previous to the Revolu- 
tion visited Boston, and from there went to London and India. After leaving the 
sea he settled in Worcester County, where he married. As some doubt must always 
arise where there is no record of the birth of so old a person, a search was made 
a gentleman in Halifax, to see if his birth or baptism could be found there, but it 
could not ; it is supposed only a portion of those occurring were at that time recorded 
there. Still there were gathered collateral circumstances that showed he could not 
have been less than a hundred years old at his death. K. 


Aw Encravep Miniature oF WASHINGTON WORSHIPPED AS A SAINT IN PoRTUGAL.— 
Mr. Editor : When at Lisbon, Portugal, in the summer of 1863, Don Joachim G. 
de Silveira, who was the son of a naturalized American, and felt a lively interest in 
everything relating to his father’s adopted country, and claimed for himself Ameri- 
can citizenship, showed me a small oval engraving of Washington, which he inform- 
ed me he obtained under the following circumstances. Travelling in the interior of 
Portugal, at a little village where he put up, he was informed there was an old 
woman in the village who possessed an American Saint of great sanctity, power and 

‘efficacy. He went of course to see the saint, and found it was the above mentioned 

engraving of Washington, which the old woman had over her shrine, and said her 
prayers before daily. She said he was a very good saint, and had done her much 
good, but was induced by a liberal douceur to allow my friend to bear it triumph- 
antly away. 

The mystery is how this miniature of Washington had found its way into the 
interior of the Kingdom of Portugal, and to be the patron saint of the old villager. 
I think the old woman told M. de Silveira that the engraving was given to her by a 
traveller who died at her house many years previous, and that the traveller gave her 
the idea of its saintly character. P. 
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MARRIAGES AND ‘DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aprteton—Conant.—In Boston, Jan. 1, 
by Rev. C. H. Seymour, Rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Haverhill, Mass., Mr. Sam- 
uel Appleton and Miss Emma F. Conant. 

CanpLER=Garrison.—At New York, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 27th, 1867, at the res- 
idence of the bride’s mother, by Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham, Mr. John W. Candler, 
of Brookline, and Miss Ida M. Garrison, 
of New York city. 

Eppy=Fisx.—At Roxbury, Dec. 4th,1867, 
at the residence of Col. Almon D. Hodges, 
by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. James 
C. Eddy and Miss Julia M., daughter of 
Henry H. Fish, Esq., of Fall River. 

Haypen=Erwin.—At New York, Dec. 
18th, at Christ Church, Fifth avenue, by 
the Rev. F. C. Ewer, Joel Hayden, Jr., 
of Haydenville, Mass., and Margaret I. 
Erwin, of Nashville, Tenn. 

D’Mann=Apams.—In Charlestown, Jan. 
1, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Monsieur D’Mann, 
of Richmond, N. H., to Ella Maria, 
daughter of S. P. Adams, Esq. 

Norzs— Davis.—At Cambridgeport, Dec. 
17, 1867, by Rev. Lucius R. Page, as- 
sisted by Rev. Charles A. Skinner, of 
Hartford, Mr. Samuel Noyes, Jr., and 
Miss M. Lizzie, daughter of Curtis Da- 
vis, Esq., all of C. 

Roserts=Woottey.—In Waltham, Dec. 
25, 1867, by the Rev. S. B. Flagg, Mr. 
William Ambrose Roberts and Miss 
Mary Paine, youngest daughter of Chas, 
Woolley, formerly of Groton. 

Srerson—Grirrin.—At Brunswick, Me., 
Dec. 3, 1867, by Rev. George E. Adams, 
D.D., Hon. Isaiah Stetson, of Bangor, 
and Miss Sarah Jewett Griffin, daughter 
of Josiah Griffin, Esq., of Brunswick. 

Waueaton=Howtanp.—In Providence,R. 
I., Sept. 24, by the Rev. Dr. Samuel L. 
Caldwell, Mr. Nathaniel Wheaton and 
Miss Bethia Thacher Howland, daughter 
of John A, Howland, 


DEATHS. 

Apams, James, Boston, Dec. 7, aged 70 
years. 

Bapcer,. Thomas, artist, of Boston, at 
Cambridge, Feb. 3, aged 76 years. 

Bacnatt, Mrs. Mary, Chelsea, Feb. 7, 
aged 79 years. 

Battery, Rev. Stephen, Dorchester, Dec. 
11, 1867, aged 85 years. 

Baxer, Col. George S., Sanbornton Bridge, 
N. H., Nov. 23, aged 55 years. 

Baxez, Ellyn L., daughter of Edmund J, 


and Sarah H. Baker, of Dorchester, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 28,aged 16 years, 

Bonp, Mrs. Ann S., widow of the late 
George Bond, Boston, Feb. 14, aged 78 
years. 

Bowker, Lazarus, Taunton, Dec. 28, aged 
83 years, 7 months. , 

Bruce, Capt. Jonathan, Hudson, Feb. 15, 
formerly a Boston pilot, aged 76 years, 

Buzt, Capt. Salmon, Litchfield, Conn., Jan, 
3, aged one hundred years, six months 
and twenty-four days. He was born 
June 9, 1767, and was a lineal descend- 
ant of John Buel, one of the founders of 
the town, and every way identified with 
its best interests. That original propri- 
etor died in 1746, leaving a widow who 
outlived him 22 years. Her tombstone 
in the west burying ground bears the 
following inscription :—* Here lies the 
body of Mrs. Mary, wife of Dea. John 
Buel, Esq. She died Nov. 4, 1768, aged 
90—having had 13 children, 101 grand- 
children, 247 great-grandchildren, and 
49 great-great-grandchildren; total, 
410. Three hundred and thirty-six sur- 
vived her.” Of those survivors, Captain 
Salmon was the last. 

Butzocx, Hon. Nathaniel, at his residence 
in Bristol, R. I., after a brief illness, 
aged 88 years. For over half a cent 
he has taken an active part in public af- 
fairs, and was for many years a member 
of the Legislature of Rhode Island, be- 
ing at one time Speaker of the House, 
He was also Lieutenant Governor sev- 
eral terms, and Collector of the port of 
Bristol a number of years. 

Corey, Charlotte Delano, widow of the 
late Solomon Corey, died at South Mal- 
den, Aug. 19, 1867. She was born 
March 16, 1795, at Kingston, Mass., and 
was the only daughter of Peter and 
Charlotte (Delano) Winsor, and great- 
grandaughter of William Winsor, the 
ancestor of the Winsors of Duxbury. 
By both parents she was descended from 
many of the earliest settlers of the Old 
Colony, among whom may be mentioned 
William Mullins and John Alden of the 
‘“‘ Mayflower,” Moses Simmons and 
Philip De la Noye of the “ Fortune,” 
1621, and Stephen Tracy of the ** Ann,” 
1623. She was married June 21, 1812, 
to Capt. Solomon Corey, who died Jan- 
uary 27, 1865. (Reg., xix. 174.) 

Curtis, Mrs. Bethiah A., widow of the 
late Joseph Curtis, Jamaica Plain, Jan. 

25, aged 93 years, 6 months. 
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Dzsto1s, Thomas Amory, LL.D., Port- 
land, Me., Sept. 14, aged 72 years, 9 
months. 
Mr. Deblois was a son of Stephen 
Deblois and Elizabeth, a daughter of 
Thomas Amory, a wealthy merchant of 
Boston, and was born in that city in De- 
cember, 1794. His father, who was of 
French extraction, as the name indicates, 
was a native of Boston, but came to 
Portland soon after the peace of ’83, 
and opened a store on the corner of Ex- 
change’ and Middle streets; he pur- 
chased the property of Dea. Richard 
Codman in 1788, and it is now owned 
by the Boyd heirs. In 1792 he married 
Miss Amory, and two years after, moved 
to Boston, where he died in 1850, at the 
age of 86. He was a tall, fine looking 
man, whom his son, the subject of our 
notice, closely resembled, both in ap- 
pearance and manners. 
Our deceased friend was educated at 
Harvard College, from which he took 
his degree in 1813. He immediately 
commenced the study of his profession 
with Samuel Ayer Bradley, of Frye- 
burg, and was admitted tothe Bar in 
1816. He first opened an office in Wind- 
ham, in this county, where he continued 
a few years, when he moved to Portland 
and formed a partnership with Gen. 
Samuel Fessenden, who had a short time 
before, in 1822, transferred his business 
from New Gloucester to this city. 
Gen. Fessenden had a large practice 
in the country; he was an able lawyer, 
an eloquent advocate and a popular 
man; and still lives, at the age of 83, to 
mourn the death of his younger asso- 
ciate, with whom he had maintained a 
long and intimate connection. The part- 
nership continued without interruption 
for thirty-two years, and was one of the 
most successful law firms of the State. 
They were both able advocates and sound 
lawyers, and devoted themselves with 
zeal and ardor to the practice of their 
profession, which gave to their office a 
reputation, which commanded business 
not only from all parts of the State but 
from abroad. After their separation in 
1854, Mr. Deblois formed a connection 
with George E. B. Jackson, which con- 
tinued as long as Mr. Jackson remained 
in the practice, and he then, about two 
mc ago, united himself with Nathan 
ebb, a connection only dissolved by 
the senior partner’s death; which also 
terminated @# constant, assiduous and 
successful practice at the bar, for the 
unusual period of fifty-one years. 

Soon after Mr. Deblois moved to Port- 
land, he was married to Dorcas, second 
daughter of James Deering, with whom 
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he lived until death has stricken down 
her life long companion, and decreed a 
final separation. She proved to hima 
devoted friend and most wise counsellor. 
He leaves no children ; his brothers have 
all died before him, and of his imme- 
diate family, two sisters only remain, 
who by a fortunate concurrence came to 
visit him but two days before his death, 
Of the 59 members of his college class, 
14 are living at 54 years after gradua- 
tion ; one died in May last, one in 1866, 
another, Dr. John Ware, of Boston, in 
1864, and Dr. Osgood, of Boston, in 
1863, all, after reaching a good old age: 
one only remains alive in Maine, and he 
is permitted to make the parting memo- 
rial to a classmate with whom he has 
held most intimate and friendly rela- 
tions for more than 59 years, first, as we 
were pursuing our preliminary studies 
at Exeter Academy, then at college, and 
for 50 years—half a century! at the 
Cumberland Bar. 

Our classmate, Dr. John Ware, also 
died very suddenly in 1864 ; a quotation 
which his friend, Dr. Bigelow, made, 
in his remarks on that occasion, is appro- 
priate to the present case : 

“Then with no fi i 

No cold gradations rg mm -” 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way.” 

Mr. Deblois was tall in person, re- 
markably well developed, and of com- 
manding presence. His manners to 
strangers were cold and somewhat for- 
bidding, but with his friends he was 
genial and social. He was kind and 
benevolent, and was cherished by his 
family circle and by the religious society 
to which he ever belonged as a sincere 
friend, a faithful and judicious counsel- 
lor. His death will be deeply felt in 
those circles; and we, who have been 
accustomed, for so many years, to meet 
him in public and private intercourse, 
will long feel a void which the sever- 
ance of ties of a close, friendly intimacy 
cannot fail to create. It cannot be long 
before we, too, will follow our departed 
friend. 

Mr. Deblois was a member of the lit- 
erary society of the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Harvard College, and of the Historical 
Society of Maine; and at the last com- 
mencement of Bowdoin College the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon him. 
He represented this city in 1857 in the 
Legislature, and held the office of U. 8. 
Attorney for Maine during the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Taylor and Fill- 

hangs a Pert, 1867. w. 
EVEREUX, Capt. John, Newb 
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Dickenson, Mrs. Nancy, Hatfield, Nov. 
22, aged 52 years. 

Evans, Samuel, Hopkinton, N. H., Jan. 
25, aged 81 years, 8 months. 

Fiorp, Mrs. Nancy, Newburyport, Dec. 
21, aged 81 years. 

Force, Gen. Peter, Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 23, aged 77 years. 

Forrester, Mrs. Charlotte Story, widow 
of the late John Forrester, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Elisha Story, M.D., 
of Marblehead, at Salem, Dec. 16. 

Garpner, Mrs. Lucretia, widow of Rev. 
Dudley Phelps, and eldest daughter of 
the late Hon. B. M. Farley, Boston, 
Feb. 22. 

Gitman, Mrs. Elizabeth C., in Roxbury, 
Feb. 12, aged 86 years, 1 month, 12 
days. 

Grutyvorz, Mrs. Lucy, relict of the late 
Dea. David Gillmore, of Jaffrey, N. H., 
at Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 17, aged 90 
years, 5 months. 

Gtappine, John, Providence, R. I., Jan. 
24, aged 86 years. He had lived more 
than eighty years in the same house, 

Goopuve, Joseph, Newburyport, Feb. 12, 
aged 70. 

Greeng, Thomas A., Esq., of New Bed- 
ford, Dec. 14, aged 74 years. He took 
an active interest in the educational and 
reformatory movements of the day, and 
had been honored with important trusts 
by his fellow-citizens. 

Hatt, Mrs. Harriet Ingles, Boston, Feb. 
17, aged 76 years. 

Haywarp, Hon, Stevens, Acton, Feb. 7, 
aged 82 years. 

Hervey, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of Wm. 
Hervey, of Newburyport, Dec. 28, aged 
87 years, 8 months. 

Hitz, Nancy, wife of Col. Abraham Ed- 
wards, Beverly, Feb. 17, aged 79 years. 
Their married life lasted 59 years. She 
was a sister of the late Miss Hannah 
Hill, who is said to have taught the first 
Sunday school instituted in the United 
States. 

Hrrcucock, Rev. C., D.D., Wrentham, 
Dec. 3, aged 80 years. 

Hooxer, Worthington, M.D., Professor in 
Yale Medical College, at New Haven, 
Conn., Nov. 8, 1867, aged 61 years. 
Dr. Hooker was born in Springfield, 
Mass., in 1806. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1825, and received the degree 
of M.D. from Harvard in 1829. In 
1852 he was appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine in the Yale Medical College, a 
position which he held till his death. 
He was the author of several popular 
text books for schools and colleges on 
physiology and kindred topics, and of 
several books addressed to the wants and 
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wishes of children. He also wrote a 
number of prize essays on medical and 
nara subjects, in which latter 

epartment he was regarded as a distin- 
guished authority. He was a man of 
wide culture, and a christian gentleman, 

Hoyt, Mr. George Randall, Salem, Dec, 
28, 1867, aged 41 years, 7 months, 3 
days. 

Hoyt, Mrs, Mary Elizabeth, wife of David 
W. Hoyt, of Providence, R. I., died in 
Brighton, Mass., Oct. 2, 1867, aged 33, 
She was the daughter of Jonathan Ma- 
son and Frances (Stetson) Pierce of 
Brighton, and was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., July 21, 1834. Her paternal 
grand-parents and their ancestors, ina 
direct line, were Daniel® and Lydia 

Humphreys) Pierce, Ebenezer’ and 
Sally (Woodbury) Pierce, John‘ and 
Elizabeth (Fessenden) Pierce, John? and 
Abigail (Thompson) Pierce, Thomas? and 
Mary (Proctor) Pierce, Robert! aud Ann 
(Greenway) Pierce. 

The list of her ancestors embraces the 
names of Baker, Cheney, Clap, Clarke, 
Collamore, Dickerman, Elliot, Fessen- 
den, Greenway, Greenwood, Holmes, 
Humphreys, Leadbetter, Leeds, Locke, 
Osborn, Paine, Payson, Pierce, Pray, 
Proctor, Shepard, Smith, Stetson, Swift, 
Thompson, Tolman, Woodbury, and 
others, of Dorchester, Roxbury, Stough- 
ton, Charlestown, and other towns in 
eastern Massachusetts. She shared the 
genealogical labors of her husband, and 
was very anxious to perfect the record of 
her own ancestors. 

Mrs. Hoyt was the oldest of a family 
of five children, all of whom are now 
dead. She left but one child, Albert 
Pierce Hoyt, now ten years old. Though 
her life seems all too brief for her mourn- 
ing family and friends, yet while she 
lived she exerted a strong influence over 
a wide circle of acquaintances, and her 
life-work was well done. 

Notices of her life and character have 
appeared in the Christian Era, of Nov. 
14, end the Watchman and Reflector, of 
Nov. 21. 

Howe, Elias, father of the late Elias 
Howe, Jr., Cambridgeport, Dee. 28, aged 
75 years. 

Hvaues, Robert Ball, the sculptor, Dor- 
chester, March 5, aged 62 years. 

The funeral took place on Sunday, 
March 10, the public services being held 
in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, at 2 P.M, 
Rev. Dr. Nicholson, assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Mills, of Dorchester, conducted the 
ceremony, and a large number of citi- 
zens attended. Messrs. Peter Wain- 
wright, Thomas Groom, E. P. Tileston 
and James Egan were pall bearers. 
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Previous to the ceremony at St. Paul's 
a service was held at the late residence 
of Mr. Hughes. 

Incrrsott, Hon. Joseph R., Philadelphia, 
Feb. 20, aged 82 years, Mr. Ingersoll 
represented the United States at the 
Court of St. James during a portion of 
Mr, Fillmore’s administration. He was 
a lawyer of learning, ability, and influ- 
ence, and was for a long period one of 
the chief ornaments of Philadelphia, as 
he was one of the most justly respected 
of those who have held public office. 

Jacxson, Mrs. Fanny, widow of the late 
Hon. Charles Jackson, Feb. 15, aged 88 


years, 

Jenxins, Miss Mary, Newburyport, Feb. 
2, aged 89 years. 

Jewett, Joshua R., Esq., Granby, Conn., 
Dec. 21, aged 96 years. He was made 
a Mason in 1795, and at the age of 90 
years filled the position of Principal So- 
journer of Lafayette Chapter. 

Jonzs, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Edward Jones, of Dorchester, at Wor- 
cester, Feb. 3, aged 78 years, 9 months. 

Kwort, Mrs. Ann, North Somerville, Feb. 
5, aged 83 years. 

Lzz, Thomas, Esq., Boston, Dec. 14, aged 
88 years. Mr. Lee was one of the old- 
school merchants, as they are affection- 
ately termed. He was a successful mer- 
chant, having in early life entered the 
house of Cabot & Lee, in which his 
father was a partner, and retired with a 
fortune several years ago. He was a 
son of Joseph Lee, Esq., and was born 
in Beverly, Oct. 11, 1779. He was 
noted for his public spirit. In 1865 he 
erected at his own expense, and pre- 
sented to the city, a statue in granite of 
Alexander Hamilton, which was placed 
in Commonwealth avenue. Hamilton 
was the public man who most complete- 
ly embodied his ideal of the wise, up- 
tight and intrepid statesman. 

In 1866 Mr. Lee notified the City 
Council of his intention to erect a mon- 
ument in the form of a fountain, “as an 
expression of gratitude for the relief of 
human suffering occasioned by the dis- 
covery of the anesthetic properties of 
sulphuric ether.” This monument, now 
in process of erection in the Public Gar- 
den, expresses the deep humanity of his 
nature, Simple, generous, courteous, 
independent, with vigorous powers of 
mind which age seemed hardly to weak- 
en, and with a strength of integrity 
which no modern fallacies of business 
and political expediency could deceive, 
he combined, in quite a notable degree, 
marked individuality of opinion with 
unostentatious public spirit. 

18 
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Lrncoty, Isaac, M.D., Brunswick, Me., 


March 6, aged 88 years. 

He was probably the oldest physician 
in the State. Dr. Lincoln was a native 
of Massachusetts (of Cohasset, we be- 
lieve), and graduated at Harvard College 
in 1800. He was the last surviving 
member of the class of which Washing- 
ton Allston, Dr. Lowell and Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw were members. He has been 
a successful practitioner in Brunswick 
for more than half a century, although 
retired from an active business for sev- 
eral years past. He has long been an 
influential leader of the Congregational 
Church, a member of the College Cor- 
poration and a prominent citizen. A 
man of high character and of sterling 
integrity, but remarkably firm and de- 
cided in his opinions—genial always and 
cheerful to the last days of his life. He 
leaves two children—a married daughter 
who resides in England, and a son, 
John D. Lincoln, M.D., who succeeded 
to his father’s professional business, and 
already has a wide reputation as a phy- 
sician. 


Mason, Wm. P., Esq., Boston, Dec. 4, 


aged 76 years. He was the son of Hon. 
Jonathan Mason, who represented Mas- 
sachusetts in the U. 8. Senate and Bos- 
ton in the House of Representatives. 
The deceased was a graduate of Harvard 
College in the class of 1811, and for 
some years was reporter of the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
He was a gentleman of quiet manners 
and cultivated taste, and enjoyed the re- 
spect and esteem of all who knew him. 


Munroz, Jonathan, Lexington, Dec. 4, 


aged 84 years, 8 months. 


Nicoison, Samuel, at Boston, Jan. 6, aged 


76. He was the son of Thomas and 
Hannah Nicolson, and was born at 
Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 22, 1791. In 
early life he was partner in a large com- 
mission house in Charleston, 8. C. The 
state of his wife’s health induced his re- 
turn to New England. He was soon 
after chosen superintendent of the Mill- 
dam Corporation, and Secretary of the 
Boston Water Power Company, which 
stations he filled for many years. He 
introduced several inventions, the most 
noted of which are an improved steering 
apparatus for vessels, and the prepared 
block pavement which bears his name. 
This has recently come into vogue in 
Western cities, and an important judicial 
decision lately givenin its favor made 
the invention one of great pecuniary va- 
lue. Mr. N. wasa member of the Com- 
mon Council in 1852-3, and was a very 
useful and intelligent public officer. He 
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was truly a gentleman of the old school 
—courteous and well informed—with 
an active mind and fertile brain; he 
was sure of a cordial greeting wherever 
he went. His funeral took place from 
Trinity Church, Boston, the following 
Wednesday, and he was buried at Ply- 
mouth. 

Petter, James, West Dedham, Jan. 23, 
aged 81 years. 

Pururrs, George, York, Me., Feb. 5, 
aged 71 years. 

Presie, Miss Ellen Bangs, daughter of 
the late Capt. Enoch and Sally (Cross) 
Preble, of Portland, Me., at the residence 
of her brother (Capt. George Henry 
Preble, U. 8. N.) in Charlestown, Nov. 
28, aged 59 years, 8 mos., 10 days. 

Prince, George W., No. Cambridge, Feb. 
17, aged 48 years. 

Ranp, Mrs, Rebecca, Cambridge, Feb. 18, 
aged 87 years, 10 months. 

Ricuarvson, Charles H., son of Hon, 
Geo. C, Richardson, Boston, Dec. 19, 
aged 28 years. 

Sanzorn, John, Esq., Chelsea, Feb. 18, 
aged 74 years. 

Sancer, Mrs. Anne, widow of Calvin 
Sanger, of Sherborn, Mass., at Orange, 
N. J., Dec. 3, aged 89 years. 

Sarcent, Mrs. C. K., relict of the late 
John Turner Sargent, Boston, Dec. 5, 
aged 90 years. 

Sewatt, Rev. Samuel, Burlington, Mass., 
Feb, 18, aged 83 years. An extended 
notice of him will appear hereafter. 

Szpewick, Miss Catharine Maria, W. 
Roxbury, July 31, aged 77 years. 

Miss Sedgwick was the daughter of 
the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., where she was born 
about 1787. Mr. Sedgwick was one 
of the celebrities of his age. He was 
a member of Congress for several years, 
between 1785 and 1796, and wasSpeaker 
of the House of Representatives in 1799, 
and from 1802 to 1813 was Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
Catharine was the last of Judge Sedg- 
wick’s children. 

The predominating characteristics of 
Miss Sedgwick were her strong love of 
humanity and justice ; and her warm 
sympathy for all, poor or rich, with 
whom she was brought in contact. 

For more than forty years she has 
sustained the reputation as a writer of 
unexceptionablefiction, which she earn- 
ed by her first works in this department: 
“A New England Tale,” in 1822, 
“¢ Redwood,’’ in 1824, and ‘* Hope Les- 
lie,’’ in 1827. But perhaps her most 
popular works were several little vol- 
umes, published about the time of 
the terrible business revulsions in 1837. 
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These were—the ‘* Poor Rich Man and 
the Rich Poor Man,’ ‘‘ Live and Let 
Live,’’ and ‘* Means and Ends.”’ Her 
books for children have likewise an en- 
during reputation, which is perhaps the 
highest praise that can be given her. 


SuackrorpD, Susan, Newburyport, Feb, 


18, aged 67 years. 


Ssarruck, Hon. Daniel, Concord, Mass., 


Aug. 12, aged 77 years, 1 month and 2 
days. Vide ‘* Memorials of the Descend- 
ants of William Shattuck.’’ 


Starter, Mrs. Anna, 2d wife of the late 


Sylvester Slafter, of Thetford, Vermont, 
April 1, 1867. She was the daughter 
of Nicholas and Deborah (Ford) White, 
of Bradford, Vt., and was born Dec. 21, 
1790. She was of the seventh genera- 
tion in descent, through Nicholas’ 
Noah,® Nicholas,‘ John,’ John,” from 
William! White, of Haverhill, who was 
a settler of that town as early as 1640, 
She left no issue, but her memory will 
ever be precious to those to whom she 
held the relation of mother, as also to 
a large circle of friends who knew her 
attractive and amiable qualities. 


Satz, Capt. Thomas, Newburyport, Feb, 


18, aged 72 years. 


Sparnawk, Edward, at Brighton, Oct. 4, 


aged 96 years, 9 months and 26 days, 
formerly President of the Brighton 


Bank. 
Spare, Galen, South Boston, Mar. 1, 1867, 


aged 51 years, 10 months. He was son 
of Elijah Spare, who died in South Bos- 
ton Nov. 1, 1865, aged 80 years, 8 mos, 
and 10 days. The latter was son of 
John Spare, who died in Canton, Mass., 
June 6, 1820, aged 82 years, 7 mos., 20 
days; who was son of Samuel Spare, 
who died in Stoughton, now Canton, 
July 5, 1768, aged 85 years. 

The latter came with his wife from 
Devonshire, England, about 1735, and 
appears to have resided in Boston about 
two years; became the proprietor of 
land in Stoughton, now Canton, in 1738, 
and from or near this date resided till 
his death in Canton. The only son and 
child John, although born in Boston in 
1737, lived his long life in Canton. He 
sailed from Boston May 16, 1759, in the 
“fleet of about twenty sail of topsail ves- 
sels, and ten sloops and schooners, under 
convoy of the twenty gun ship ‘ Hind,’ 
Robert Bond, Commander,” with sup- 
plies to the Wolfe expedition against 
Quebec. A pocket journal written by 
his neighbor and companion in this ex- 
pedition is still preserved. The above 
John married Elizabeth Barber, daugh- 
ter of Hezekiah Barber, of Dorchester, 
Mass., about 1765, and had’ four sons 
and four daughters, J, 8 
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Sroxe, Elisha, Esq., Brookline, Feb. 22d, Tutne, Mrs. Olive F., daughter of Gen. 
aged 79 years, 1 month. John D. Folsom, of the War of the 


Sroner, Mrs. Sarah P. R., wife of Samuel Revolution, Waterviile, Me., Dec. 6, 
Storer, Esq., and daughter of Hon. aged 53 years, 

Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth, N. H., Ten Eycx, Major Anthony, Guilford, Ct., 
Dec. 19, aged 34 years, Oct. 2, as ed 56 ears. 

Scorer, Mrs. Mary A., wife of Major R. Toney, Ira W., M.D., Boston, Oct. 29, 
Suter, U. S. A., and eldest daughter of aged 48 years. He was a native of 
Seth D. Whitney, Esq., of Milton, Mass., Maine, but had practised his profession 
at St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 16, aged 23 yrs. in Boston several years. He was a man 

Swain, William S., Philadelphia, Feb. 17, of remarkable gifts and attainments. 
aged 59 years. In many respects Mr. Torran, Joshua, Newburyport, Feb. 17, 
Swain was a remarkable man. He was aged 73 years. 
for many years proprietor of the Phila- Warp, Mrs. Mary L., widow of the late 
delphia Ledger, and also had an interest | William Ward, and adopted daughter of 
in other newspapers. He was born in the late Hon. David Henshaw, Lancas- 
the city of Utica, New York. By a __ ter, Feb. 4. 
plain blunt system of business exacti- Watson, Capt. Horace H., Chelsea, Dec. 
tude, says the Philadelphia Press, he 21, aged 78 years. A veteran of Gen. 
gradually won his way into the estima- Winfield Scott's staff in 1812. 
tion of the community. Hewasaplain- Wetp, Mrs. Georgiana, widow of the 
ly-educated gentleman, and did not pre- late Hon. Stephen M. Weld (of whom 
tend to be a writer, As a business man a biographical notice will soon appear in 
he was very rigid in his adherence to ‘the Register) and dau. of the late Geo. 
what he conceived to be sound business Hallet, of Boston, at Jamaica Plain, 
principles. ‘Never fix a price on an- Dec. 21, aged 44 years. 
other man’s goods,” was one of those Wesson, Sarah, relict of the late Silas 
principles. By his foresight and indus- Wesson, formerly of Westborough, at 
try he amassed and left to his children a So. Weymouth, Feb. 17, aged 87 years. 
fortune amounting to millions of dol- Wauuitremore, George, formerly of Boston, 
lars. at Gloucester, Feb. 17, aged 81 years. 

TuacuER, Hon. Joseph Stevens Buck- Wunstow, Kenelm, youngest son of the 
minster, formerly of Boston, at Natchez, late Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D., 
Miss., Nov. 30. Paris, France, Nov. 24. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
{Prepared by Wr111AM B. Trask, late Historiographer of the Society.] 


Térrt, Israel Keach, a corresponding member, died at Savannah, Georgia, June 
30, 1862, a. 68. Mr. Tefft was born in Smithfield, R. I., Feb. 12,1794. At the age 
of four years he lost his father. The academic education of the son was received in 
Boston. In 1816 he went to Savannah ; and in 1821 became editor and proprietor of 
the Savannah Georgian newspaper, jointly with Henry James Finn. He was elected 
Cashier of the Bank of the State of Georgia in 1848, and filled that position to the 
time of his decease. He was the first and only Corresponding Secretary of the Geor- 
gia Historical Society. On the 14th of July, 1862, at a meeting of that Society, 

ere were resolutions passed of respect to his memory. He was made a member of 
our Society in 1859. 

Tn 1828, a small volume was published in Glasgow, Scotland, 24 mo. pp. 300, en- 
titled The Columbian Lyre: or Specimens of Transatlantie Poetry, embracing selec- 
tions from the writings of Percival, Brooks, and other poets of the United States of 
America. Fifty-six pages of this book are devoted to ‘‘ the poetical remains of the 
late Henry Denison,”’ with a biographical sketch of the author by Mr. Tefft. The 
py of the work in our possession has the autograph of Mr. Tefft on the title-page 
with an advertisement of two pages inserted, to which his signature is set, dated 
“Savannah, Ist May, 1830,’’ by which statement it appears that proposals had been 
issued by Mr. Tefft, in 1822, for the publication of the miscellaneous productions of 
the late Henry Denison. This plan was abandoned and the manuscripts were for- 
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warded to the editor of the Coronal, “a literary work of much merit, then bein 
published in Greenock, Scotland.’’ The editor of that work, in 1823, acknowled 
the receipt of the papers sent, and promised their publication early in the year 1824, 
but they did not appear until 1829, six years from the transmission of the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Tefft ‘* then received a large number of copies of the Columbian Lyre, 
together with a note from the editor, stating, for the first time, the change in the 
een of Mr. Denison’s productions, and that he had embodied them in the 
atter work instead of the Coronal.’’ Mr. Tefft further complains that not one half 
of the manuscripts forwarded had been published, and that among the omissions 
there were some which he conceived the best of Mr. Denison’s productions, ‘although 
the editor had stated in his letter that the Columbian Lyre contained ‘ the entire of 
Mr. Denison’s pieces.’’’ It is unnecessary for us to go further into particulars. In 
regard to Mr. Denison, however, whose name does not appear in any Biographical 
Dictionary that we have seen, it may be stated that he was son of Judge Gilbert and 
Huldah Denison, and a descendant of the famous Col. George Denison, of Con- 
necticut. He was born in Guilford, Vt., in the year 1796; entered the University 
of Vermont in November, 1812; afterwards entered at Williamstown College ; em- 
barked at New York, in the winter of 1816-17, for Savannah, where he safely ar- 
rived ; in the winter of 1816 removed to Milledgeville, Geo., where he commenced 
the publication of a newspaper ; died Oct. 31, 1819. A monumental slab was erected 
to his memory, in Milledgeville, by his youthful friends, on which is an inscription 
given in the book. 

Mr. Tefft has long been noted asa collector of autographs. He commenced, it 
appears, as far back as 1815-16, when about 21 yearsofage. He kept very quiet at 
first, feeling for some years, as he says, ‘‘ rather shy of being known as a collector 
of such things.’”’ At his decease his collections were said to contain ‘‘ from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand autographs.’’ These were sold at public auction in the city 
of New York, on the 4th of March, 1867, and the following days. This collection 
was particularly rich in letters and documents of our early Colonial Governors and 
the Generals of the American Revolution. Prominent statesmen of the Revolution- 
ary and of other periods in our history figured extensively in these accumulations, as 
well as authors, artists and divines, American and foreign—names of repute in 
either hemisphere, male and female—celebrities in the multitudinous departments of 
literature and knowledge. Series or classes of names, of bishops, of statesmen, of 
military and naval commanders, some of them complete, others nearly so, were here 
brought, appropriately, together. In the foreign portion of his po ben Se besides 
noted statesmen, generals, lawyers, novelists, historians, the clergy, men of science, 
and distinguished female authors, were important series, more or less complete, of 
kings and queens of England, from Henry VIII. to Victoria inclusive, kings of 
France from Louis XI. (1461) to Louis Phillipe, including a very interesting collec- 
tion (24 autographs) of the great Emperor Napoleon, his family and friends—famous 
generals of the Republic and first empire—actors in the French revolution and mem- 
bers of the National Convention, Robespierre and others. ‘“ But the crowning glory 
of the Tefft Collection ’’ consisted in the two bound volumes, representing by letters, 
documents and signatures, all the ‘‘ Sicners or Tue ConsTITUTION oF THE UNITED 
Srates,’’ and of the ‘* Sicners or THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.” 

In that entertaining work, The Poetry of Travelling in the United States, by Mrs. 
Caroline Gilman, published in 1838, is an article (pages 58) from the pen of her hus- 
band, the Rev. Samuel Gilman, D.D., of Seem. entitled A Week Among Auto- 
graphs, in which is an interesting account of Mr. Tefft’s collections. 

Mr. Wm. Gilmore Simms, the novelist, of Charleston, S. C., who was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Tefft, in a letter to the auctioneer, dated Brooklyn, October 3, 1866, 
writes thus of Mr. Tefft and his autographs. ‘‘ He has been, a for the 
last thirty years, the best known and most notoriously active of all the collectors of 
such material in all the United States. He is the Upcott of America, as we should 
be apt to style the English Upcott the Tefft of Great Britain. Both seem to haye 
pursued a like plan in their collections, and both, in similar degree, have gone be- 
yond all contemporaries. I take it for granted that no collection in this country can 
well compare with that of my late excellent and much lamented friend. WhatI 
know of autography was imbibed from him. Knowing him intimately—frequently 
his guest—always indeed, when, during the last thirty years, I have happened to 
visit Savannah, it was morally pan J that I should escape his specialty, or fail 
to imbibe something from his peculiar ion. With him, it was indeed a passion ; 
his pleasant study through the day, his dream of ——< through the night. His 
natural tastes—his own talents, which were excellent—his judgment, which was 
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sound—and the indefatigable diligence which he brought to bear upon this one pur- 
suit, must have led to very great success in its prosecution. But he possessed other 
advantages. Hospitable without limit, my friend welcomed to his house the distin- 
guished persons of all countries, and made them inmates of his home. There might 
you meet with the Martineaus, the Thackerays, the Bremens, the Halls, the Hamil- 
tons, my Lord of Morpeth, and the Prince Achille Murat. With an annual supply 
of such guests, foreign and native, my friend found it easy to increase that capital, 
in the accumulation of which alone might he be accused of avarice. Never was 
mortal more avid in the pursuit of gains of letters and manuscripts. His gentle- 
ness, tender consideration, mild and grateful manner, and general though unobtru- 
sive intelligence, made his way easy to the affections of others, most of whom were at 
pains accordingly to yield him pleasure by ministering to his ruling passion. Day 
and night would he be found poring over his collection, with one or more friends 

who sought to gratify mere curiosity or to obtain rare and valuable biographical and 
historical material. 

“* His plan was such as to enable him to satisfy all classes of seekers. He was not 
content with the mere letter or simple signature. He hunted up rare documents in 
every quarter ; he traced their history, and the lives of their writers. He thus ac- 
cumulated masses of fact in relation to the country as well as the individual ; coupled 
the portrait of the individual, wherever this was possible, with the document, and 
referred, for illustration of the document, to contemporary history. It is in this 
mode of his proceeding, that his collection became singularly valuable, especially to 
the student ; and to his own memory, which was of wonderful tenacity and grasp, 
and to his collection, have I had, scores of times, to resort, as to a joint record, for 
the materials which I could nowhere else discover, and for the matter illustrative of 
that which I already had in possession. My friend’s capacity for discriminating be- 
tween his documents and deciding their respective values, had been sharpened to 

rfection by long practical experience, which came to the aid of a native instinct. 

Je was not to be imposed upon by any forgeries, however adroitly made. He 

brought to bear upon his papers all the tests of historical authenticity. Nor did he 
mistake in the relative value of his subjects, confounding the obscure with the emi- 
nent. On the contrary, while gratefully receiving, and indeed, seeking, all manner 
of papers as well as correspondents, he knew well how to class them in the degree of 
their several merits. He knew well the rare from the common, and set a proper val- 
uation upon the record which illustrated a life or an event ; and his collection, ac- 
cordingly, will, in my opinion, be found to rank in comparison with most others, 
because of the aids which it can furnish to the biographer, the philosopher and the 
historian.”’ 

In a letter to us from Mr. Tefft, dated Savannah, May 11, 1857, he writes :—‘‘I 
beg you to accept my grateful thanks for your very kind note of the 4th inst. Some 
twenty years ago the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus Mason Harris, of your city, sent me the en- 
closed copy of, the will of Wm. Teffe (see Reg., Vol. xi., p. 310), supposing it to be 
my family name. ‘The oldest tombstone in Khode Island is of granite and erected to 
the memory of Sarah Tefft. I was born in that State in 1794, but I have little or no 
knowledge of my ancestors. I was a schoolboy in your city more than fifty years ago.”’ 

See names of John Tift and Samuel Tieft in Bartlett’s Records of R.I. i. 300; ii. 82. 


Wurre, Hon. Albert S., a corresponding member, died in Stockwell, Indiana, 
Sept. 4, 1864, aged 60. He was born in Blooming Grove, Orange County, New York, 
October 24, 1803 ; graduated at Union College in 1822 ; studied law and was admit- 
ted to the bar at Newburgh in 1825; removed to Indiana in 1829 ; and was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, from that State, from 1837 to 1839 ; was a Senator in Congress, 
from 1839 to 1845, being the successor of General John Tipton, of Logansport ; dur- 
ing his service in Congress, he was instrumental in securing grants of land for the 
Wabash and Erie Canal; and after leaving Congress, he abandoned politics and 
turned his attention to the railroad business, becoming President of the Wabash and 
Indianapolis, and of the Lake Erie, Wabash and St. Louis Companies. Earlier in 
life he was for five years Clerk of the Indiana House of Representatives; and was 
elected a Representative from Indiana to the Thirty-seventh Congress, serving as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and Chairman of a select Committee 
on Emancipation. After leaving Congress, he was appointed, by President Lincoln, 
a Commissioner to settle certain claims against the Sioux Indians. In January, 
1864, he was appointed, by President Lincoln, Judge of the District Court of Indiana. 
Hon. Oliver H. Smith, of Indiana, a Representative in Congress from 1827-29, in 
his Early Indiana Trials and Sketches, p. 479, says:—‘‘ Mr. White was a small 
spare man, of delicate constitution, a native of New York, thin visage, prominent 
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features, large nose, narrow breast. He was a ripe and good scholar, a fine speaker, 
always prompt and vigilant.”’ . 
Judge White became a corresponding member of the Society in 1856. 


Cope.anD, Elisha, a resident member, died at his residence in Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1864, a. 71. He was son of Elisha Copeland, who served the town 
and city more than forty years, and who died Feb. 27, 1848, a. 84. Elisha, our 
member, was born in Boston, Sept. 22, 1793. After completing his school education 
he entered the counting-room of Peter P. F. Degrand (ante, x. 193). Here Mr. 
Copeland became master of his business and gained an insight into all kinds of com- 
plicated accounts. He was pom thereby, ina measure, for the important and 
responsible office of City Auditor, the position he was called upon to fill in the year 
1841, on the resignation of William Hayden, Esq. This office Mr. Copeland held 
more than twenty-three years, having performed his duties faithfully from the time 
of election until the close of his life. On leaving Mr. Degrand, he passed a few 

ears in Paris as agent to his business instructor, and then returned to Boston, where 
e entered into mercantile business in which he was engaged until he was chosen, as 
before mentioned, to assume the duties of City Auditor. 

Mr. Copeland by his thorough devotion, fidelity and systematic precision gained 
the confidence and regard of his friends and associates. His pastor, Rev. Edwa: 
Everett Hale, of the South Congregational Church, of which society he had been 
Treasurer since its organization, paid a deserved tribute to his memory, speaking 
highly of him as an esteemed member of their society, and of his enabenlile and efhi- 
cient services in the city government. 

He was made a resident member of our Society in 1857. 

Mr. Copeland m. 1, Harriet Perry, May 22, 1828. She died May 10, 1842, aged 
37. Children: Horace Holley, b. Aug. 19, 1829, d. Dec. 3, 1846; Harriet Louisa 
Blake, b. May 17, 1831; Elisha Gustavus, b. July 30, 1833, m. Sarah E. Gilman, 
Oct. 26, 1854; Catherine, b. Jan. 26, 1836,d. Jan. 20, 1838; Alfred Bryant, b. Nov. 
2, 1838 ; Herbert, b. Oct. 8, 1840, d. Jan. 12, 1841; Herbert, b. May 7, 1842, d. May 
17, 1842. 

He m. 2, Eliza Sanderson, Feb. 6, 1845, who survives him. 

A fine portrait of Mr. Copeland, painted by his son, Alfred B., an artist of much 
promise, which was by him to the City of Boston, may be seen in the Audi- 
tor’s office, City Hall. 


Porter, Moses, a resident member, died in Philadelphia, Feb. 13, 1865, aged 59. 
He was a descendant in the sixth generation from Robert Potter, who was of Lynn, 
Mass., 1630; freeman Sept. 3, 1634; removed to Newport, says Savage, where in 
July, 1638, he was admitted an inhabitant ; was one of the eleven original purchas- 
ers of Shawomet, now Warwick, R. I., from ‘‘ Myantonomy,”’ in 1642. Robert Pot- 
ter had, with other children, a son John, who had three wives—one named Fisher— 
and several children, among them, Fisher Potter, from whom was Philip, the grand- 
father of the subject of this sketch. Philip Potter was quite a leading man in his 
day. He was a ship-builder and ship-owner, and also carried on a furniture factory. 
He resided in Providence, and was a warm friend of the celebrated Moses Brown. 
He failed in business, owing to severe losses at sea. After making an honorable 
settlement, he gathered what little he had left and migrated to the wilds of Ver- 
mont, settling at Putney, in that State, where after years of struggling with adver- 
sity he died. Moses Potter, the father of the subject of this sketch, married, at the 
age of twenty-one, Louisa Peters and resided in Richmond, N. H. Moses Potter 
was also a lineal descendant, it is said, of Roger Williams, through Mary Williams. 
Moses Potter—our member—was born in Richmond, N. H., July 29, 1805. His 
parents soon after moved to Brattleborough, Vt., taking with them, Moses, Philip— 
who was an elder brother—and his sister Louisa. 

When he was seven years old his father died, leaving his mother with little or 
nothing to support three children. He, however, received a moderate education, 
which he increased by diligent reading. ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ was, with him, a fa- 
vorite book. At the age of sixteen he left Brattleborough, Vt., being then engaged 
in a paper mill, and went to Providence, R. I. Here he entered the crockery store 
of Potter & Adams. At the age of twenty-one he became proprietor of the store. 
Capt. Solomon Townsend, a highly valued friend, was his silent partner, furnishing 
the capital. On the 29th of June, 1829, in the Cathedral of Quebec, he was mar- 
ried to Arabella W. Stilson, eldest daughter of the late Joseph Stilson. (Her 
mother’s name was Cathrine Kennally, and she was born in Ireland.) He resided 
in Providence about twelve years; his two eldest children being born there. One of 
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these died in infancy, the other survives his father ; both were named Moses. About 
the year 1834 he removed to Boston, entering into ——— with Mr. Joseph Has- 
tings, With whom he carried on a large crockery business, His eldest daughter, born 
here in 1835, still lives. He failed in business, his partner having involved the firm 
by his speculation in ‘‘ Maine Lands.’’ This was about the years 1839 or 1840. He 
then went to Baltimore, Md., and again entered into the crockery business. Here 
three children were born, the eldest of whom died while an infant, the other two, 
Philip, born in 1845, and Joseph Stilson, born in 1846, still survive. He failed again, 
owing to some trouble with a silent partner. In the year 1848, it is believed, he re- 
moved to Philadelphia and went into the employ of Perkins, Brooks & Co. Here 
his youngest child and daughter was born and died. Early in 1850 he removed to 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., going into the employ of Bowen & McNamee, Broadway, N. Y. 
His wife died while on a visit to Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1851. ‘The next year he en- 
tered the employment of Read Brothers, Philadelphia. In 1853, he was connected 
with what is now ‘‘ The Penn. Central R. R.”’ In 1855, he removed to Boston, going 
into the employment of the B. & O. R. R. He was, also, at this time, agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. In 1860 he went again into the employment of the Penn. 
Central R. R., but continued to reside in Boston. He died in the city of Philadel- 

hia, as before mentioned, having been struck by paralysis just a week previously. 

is remains were carried to Brattleborough, Vt., and are there interred. 

Mr. Potter became a member of our Society in 1860. [ Communicated. 


McConrne, Hon. Isaac, LL.D., a corresponding member, died at Troy, N. Y., 
Nov. 1, 1867. He was born in Merrimack, N. H., Aug. 22, 1787. His grandpa- 
rents, John McConihe and Samuel Campbell, moved from Argyleshire, Scotland, to 
Londonderry county, Ireland, in 1678, because the Presbyterian sect, to which they 
belonged, were persecuted. From thence they came to America. John McConihe, 
the father of Isaac, removed with his parents, in 1751, from Londonderry to Merri- 
mack, N. H. The mother of Isaac was Sarah Campbell, daughter of Samuel Camp- 
bell. He had two brothers, John and Samuel, and two sisters, Sarah and Mary. 

He was fitted for College at the Academy of Mount Vernon, and the Academy in 
Atkinson, N.H. When 21 years old, he entered Dartmouth College, and graduated in 
1812, having won some of the highest honors during his collegiate course. To the 
same class belonged Benjamin F. Heywood, M.D.,an eminent physician of Worcester, 
Mass., Judge Daniel Breck of Kentucky, and Jason Steele of Windsor, Vt., a coun- 
sellor of law of much ability. He was devoted to the study of the ancient classics, 
and had a thorough knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors. He defrayed the 
principal expenses incurred while obtaining his education by ae school, and 
was at one time preceptor of Chesterfield Academy, N. H. Selecting the legal pro- 
fession as the one best suited to his tastes and abilities, he went to Troy, N. Y., and 
commenced the study of law with the late Stephen Ross, soon after leaving college. 
With the history and interests of the city of Troy, then a village, he has ever since 
been identified. He was admitted to the Bar in 1815, and formed a partnership with 
Stephen Ross. More than half a century he practised law, and was noted for ability 
fad lotegrity. Although a wealthy man, yet he occupied as a tenant the same law 
office thirty consecutive years. At the time of his decease he was the senior member 
of the Bar of Rensselaer county. The health of Mé. McConihe failing in 1818, he 
travelled nearly two years through all the Middle, Southern and Western States. 
During his, travels, he formed the acquaintance of Henry Clay, and many other 
distinguished men. On his return he was appointed Justice of the Peace and Police 
Magistrate for the city of Troy, which offices he held ten years. In 1821, he was 
elected President of a Young Men’s Association, the object of it being the revision 
of the State constitution, in which it was finally successful. 

He was married April 10th, 1826, to Sarah 8. Strong, daughter of Hezekiah W. 
Strong, of Amherst, Mass., grandaughter of Hon. Simeon Strong, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and sister of the lamented N. Y. State Senator, 
Henry W. Strong. 

In 1828, he was appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Rensselaer 
County. In 1831 he was nominated member of the Assembly, but declined the nom- 
ination. Soon after the Judge was elected County Treasurer. He was Postmaster 
of Troy from 1832 to 1842. 

As proofs of the esteem in which he was held by his fellow citizens it may be inter- 
esting here to enumerate the many official positions he occupied, besides those pre- 
Viously stated, during his long and eventful life. Judge McConihe was Master and 

er in Chancery ; Supervisor several terms ; for half a century a Bank Direc- 
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tor; also a Railroad Director, President and Treasurer of a Bridge Company and 
a Turnpike Company ; Commissioner of Deeds over fifty years; Vice-President, 
Treasurer and Trustee of the Troy Cemetery Association ; President of the Troy 
Academy ; President of the Troy Lyceum of Natural History ; Trustee of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute; Senior Warden of St. Paul’s Church, Troy ; ‘Trustee 
of the Troy Orphan Asylum ; Vice-President of the Troy Association for the Im- 
provement of the condition of the poor; Life Member of the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of Troy ; Honorary Member of the Northern Academy of Arts and Science; 
Corresponding Member of the New York Historical Society ; Honorary Member of 
the American Statistical Association ; Corresponding Member of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society ; Member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; and in 1859 the Honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
on him by Racine College, of Racine, Wisconsin. During the course of the Judge’s 
long and distinguished career he was an active promoter of the cause of education, 
and was connected with various educational and literary institutions. He was a 
counsellor and guardian to the widows and orphans, and in his death they have met 
with a great loss. He was loyal to his country, and in the late conflict with the 
South sent three sons and contributed materially to sustain its institutions, and pre- 
serve the Union. Fidelity, promptness and politeness characterized him in all busi- 
ness transactions. He wasa practical, common sense business man, and had a social 
and genial manner which won him friends among all classes of people. As a citizen 
he was associated with and supported all philanthropic and balebie enterprises. 
As a professor of religion he was exemplary and consistent, contributing liberally 
to all religious institutions. Though the burden of eighty years pressed upon his 
brow, he was young in heart, and loved to be surrounded by young people to whom 
he was always a friend, ay the young men of his profession. 

He retained his industrious habits to the end of his life, which he was enabled to 
do by a very vigorous constitution and uniform good health. Noble in thought and 
kind in speech, he made many friends, but few enemies. 

Judge McConihe was universally lamented by a large circle of relatives, friends 
and acquaintances. 

He was made a corresponding member of our Society in 1848.] 

The following are the children of Isaac and Sarah McConihe : 

1. Thomas Jefferson, born Aug. 18th, 1827. Died 23d same month, at Troy, N. Y. 

2. Sarah Theresa, born Aug. 23d, 1828, in Troy, N. Y. Married William M. 
Mallory, of Corning, N. Y., Jan. 23d, 1849. Died Nov. 10th, 1854, at Corning, N. Y. 

3. Isaac, born at Troy, March 2ist, 1830. Married Phebe Warren, Oct. 11th, 
1866, in Troy, N. Y.; has been Mayor of the city. 

4. William, born at Troy, N. Y., July 6th, 1832. Married Jan. 25th, 1858, to 
Augusta Hovey, at Racine, Wis. ; was a Captain in the 2d Regiment Volunteers. 

5. John, born at Troy, Sept. Ist, 1834. Died in battle at Cold Harbor, Virginia, 
June Ist, 1864; Colonel of the 169th Regiment. 

6. Samuel, born at Merrimack, N. H., Sept. 8th, 1836; wasa Brigadier General 
of Volunteers. 

7. Thornton, born Sept. 26th, 1839, at Troy, N. Y. 

8. Alanson Douglas, te Nov. 16th, 1841, at Troy. 

9. Philander Wells, born at Troy, Aug. 29th, 1844. Died Jan. 2d, 1845. 

10. Mary, born Dec. 20th, 1845, at ‘Troy. 

11. Alonzo, born at Troy, June 8th, 1850. Died May 5th, 1851. 

The surviving members of the family, with the mother, are Isaac, William, Samuel, 
Thornton, Douglas and Mary. [Cemmunicated by Mary McConihe, Troy, N. Y. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Wednesday, December 4, 1867. The regular monthly meeting was held 
this afternoon, at No. 17 Bromfield street, Winslow Lewis, M.D., in the chair. 

John H. Sheppard, A.M., the librarian, reported as donations since the last meeting, 
12 volumes, 33 pamphlets, and sundry manuscripts, photographs, newspapers, &c. 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported the acceptance of 
membership, to which they had been elected, by the following gentlemen, viz.: a8 
correponding, Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S., of London, England, and Dr. J. H. 
Da Costa of Philadelphia, Pa.;—as resident, Charles Levi Woodbury and Nehemiah 
Brown of Boston; Hon. Levi Reed of East Abington, Nathaniel T. Allen of West 
Newton, William H. Osborne of East Bridgewater, Benjamin F. Ham of Winches- 
ter, Andrew Wiggin of Dedham, and Ebenezer Torrey of Fitchburg. 
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The Directors nominated four candidates for resident membership, and one for 
corresponding membership, who were balloted for and elected. 

Wm. H. Whitmore, A.M., read a brief paper on the Future Work of the Society. 
Among the purposes of the organization at an early day, was that of issuing a new 
edition of ‘* Farmer’s Register of the First Settlers in New England ’’—but as Mr. 
Savage soon engaged himself on the ‘‘ Register,’’ the Society left it in his hands. 
The work as issued by Mr. Savage leaves the opportunity still to enlarge and re- 
arrange a new and more full edition. Several other undertakings were suggested. 

Rev. Elias Nason read a paper on ‘‘ The Old Bay State at the Front.’ 

Massachusetts rhymes with nothing but crotchets ; and if you deprive an elephant 
of its legs and tail, taking its proboscis for Cape Cod, you have some notion of its 
indescribable form ; with a bleak and brumal aspect ; a rocky. soil; a coast of peril- 
ous shoals and headlands ; scenery neither picturesque nor commanding ; without 
the grand mountain features, broad lakes, thundering cataracts, pictured rocks or 
yast and fertile prairies of some of the sister States, as if 


* God’s ’prentice hand he tried on her 
And then he made the rest of them.” 


Her History : She has done many very silly, saucy, naughty things. She has now 
and then pretended to be hard of hearing, but no one could hear the clinking of a 
dollar quicker ; sometimes too prim and puckerish, often penny wise and ten pound 
foolish ; she has often started off on some wild goose chase for moonshine, and 
caught, as Sir Hudibras, a ducking in the darkness. 

In the very outset of her career she hung inoffensive Quakers—innocent persons 
for witches ; stole black men out of Africa and sold them on Long Wharf, Boston ; 
muddled the brains of the red men with rum and then defrauded them of lands and 
peltry. She rebelled with one Daniel Shays as head centre; was against the organ 
and big fiddle in the churches ; went into the morus multicaulus or silk worm fever ; 
fancied this world was near its end; embraced table-tipping and attempted to sum- 
mon ‘‘ spirits from the vasty oy ”” has had ‘‘ know-nothing ’’ and mutual admira- 
tion societies ; in short, she has had more antis and cut up more antics than any, I 
had almost said than every, other State in the whole sisterhood. 

Notwithstanding all this, Massachusetts is a grand, a glorious, a magnificent old 
State still. The blood of lofty patriots courses through her bounding heart, the 
torch of science has been here kindled. By the pulpit, the forum, the senate cham- 
ber and the executive, whenever gyves needed to be riven she has done the work. 
Her sons with fearless front have met the hurricanes of every sea, and cloven their 
way into every wilderness ; have faced the savage in his wild ferocity, the monarch 
in the plenitude of his power ; have made her name a sacred talisman of home and 
freedom to the wandering exile. 

Hard-working, pains-taking, right-minded, honest-hearted old Bay State! She 
has aspired to realize, to sustain and to carry into execution the great principles of 
civil and religious freedom, and those which underlie and make glad our common 
daily life ; which give the poorest boy within our borders a chance to become a 
compeer with the proudest of the land, and which allow all to worship their Creator 
according to the dictates of their own conscience ; which protect the humblest citi- 
zen, irrespective of the color of his coat or countenance. She honors labor, en- 
courages art, cherishes fraternity, preserves equality. 

Massachusetts has ever stood in the van of human progress; she has always 
ranged her forces right abreast of the danger, and struck her blows directly at the 
front. In the political compact on board the May Flower, to which may be traced 
the principles of the Declaration of our National Independence ; in establishing free 
public schools ; in founding the first successful college and setting up the first print- 
Ing press; she was in position at the front in the New World. At Louisburg by 
her valiant Pepperell ; in the march of science by her Franklin with his kite, she 
held her place in front. When the revolution came by James Otis, John Adams, 
and Samuel Adams, in the decision of great principles, she kept her pioneer position. 
Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill, tell where the first guns were fired, and the 
first battles fought. 

By Eli Whitney, through his invention of the cotton gin, and through the whiz- 
zing mills at Lowell and Lawrence, our State holds an advanced position in the cot- 
ton business. In constructing the first important merchant-vessel, the first man-of- 
war, in the China trade, oil trade, ice trade, and California trade, in the woolen, 
shoe and nail manufacture, Massachusetts stands foremost. 
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The first sewing machine, the first church-organ and pianoforte were built here, 
Massachusetts established, through Franklin, the postal system, and opened the 
first public library and Sunday school, and the first normal school on this continent, 
By Bancroft and Prescott, Motley, Palfrey and others, she has written the most 
valuable histories. 

She was first in opening the magnificent system of railroads, and wherever the 
iron steed is prancing her hardy sons are found building cities, erecting manufacto- 
ries, founding schools and colleges, introducing civilization, directing the energies of 
the people, and, as by native right, leading the way. In the Atlantic Cable, by her 
Morse and Field, she stands at the head. When the far-off howling of the last wild 
tempest began to break upon the ear of our own beloved State, and the thunder 
clouds came rolling on, and the solid frame-work of this republican government was 
shaking, the cry was, Who shall save us? John Albion Andrew of Masenchusetts| 
By his quick combinations the immortal Sixth Regiment was organized, and moved 
with unexampled speed directly to the danger, and in Baltimore, on the 19th of 
April, wrote out again that mighty Saxon watchword, Freedom, with her blood, 
and then went on to stem the storm. 

More than one hundred thousand men from Massachusetts served at Fredericks- 
burg and all along the Union line. The monuments at Washington, Antietam and 
Gettysburg, and those torn and tattered flags at the State Honse, will tell you she 
was grandly and magnificently in her position. Finally the bands are riven, the 
Gordian knot is cut, and freedom’s acclamations ring from shore to shore. Immedi- 
ately, before the community are aware, the iron band which is forever to bind these 
shores is pushed to the backbone of the continent, with Massachusetts men in the 
lead, and but two rounds of the seasons will have passed when in seven days we can 
span the country from side to side—on a highway that will open up untold mines of 
wealth, and be the foundation of prosperity for all coming generations. 

Where will the old Bay State then stand? Let her keep on with her mountain 
moving labor as she has ever done, 

* And in the march of empire still, 
When comes the battle’s fiery brunt, 
The cry will ring from line to line, 
Old Massachusetts at the front!” 

Boston, Wednesday, January 1, 1868.—The twenty-third annual meeting was 
held at the rooms of the society, 17 Bromfield Street, at 3 o’clock, P.M. the 
absence of the vice-presidents, Dr. Winslow Lewis was called to the chair. 

John H. wep pares Esq., the librarian, reported that during the year 1867, the 
whole number of volumes added to the library amounted to 242, and of pamphlets 525, 
Several valuable manuscripts, photographs, &c., had also been received. A lar, 
number of the Journals, Resolves and Laws of Massachusetts, published annually 
by the’ Province, between the years 1720 and 1800, had been procured by the chair- 
man of the library committee, and substantially bound in sixteen volumes. These 
documents are very rare, and of great historical value. The donations during the 
last month were 14 volumes and 3 pamphlets. The whole number of volumes in 
the library is 7657, and of pamphlets 23,732. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, corresponding secretary, reported that nine persons 
had accepted membership as corresponding, and fifty-five as resident members, during 
the past year. He had also received many communications on questions of family 
and local history, all of which had been promptly answered. 

William B. Towne, Esq., the treasurer, reported that during the past year the 
ordinary receipts had paid the ordinary expenses, leaving a small balance in the 
treasury from this source ; that the permanent funds had been increased $619.80, 
principally by sums received for life-memberships,* and now amount to $5361.20, 
mostly invested in Government securities. 

William B. Trask, Esq., the historiographer, reported that during the six years 
that he had held this office, there had been 131 deaths of members. Biographical 
sketches of one hundred deceased members had been prepared by him, or at his 
request. These have been printed in the Register, leaving tiirty-one that are in part 





* The payment of thirty dollars by himself or others will constitute any resident or corresponding member 
of the Society a life member thereof, and entitle him, without further expense, to all the rights of a resident 
member during life. rl 

For admission to the Society the candidate must be recommended by a member in writing, be approved by 
the Board of Directors, and voted in as a member at a regular meeting. 

The fee for matriculation is three dellars. Resident membership requires the payment annually of two 
dollars. 
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prepared ay the press, but which it is his desire to make more complete before they 
are printed. 

The whole number of deaths since the organization of the Society, about twenty- 
three years, has been, as near as he can ascertain, 276. During the year 1867, twenty- 
two members have died. The average number of deaths annually while he had 
held the office, had been about 22. 

Colonel A. D. Hodges, chairman of the trustees of the Bond fund, made a verbal 
report, that about $200 was in the hands of the committee from proceeds of the sale 
of Dr. Bond’s History of Watertown.* 

Mr. Towne, the chairman of the trustees of the Barstow fund, reported that 161 
volumes had been bound from the income of this fund during the past year, leaving 
$161.23 of the income unexpended. This fund consists of $1000, given to the soci- 
ety in 1862-3 by the late John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, R. I., then a vice 
eet of the society for that State, the income of which is devoted to the binding 
0 8. 

Hon. Charles B. Hall, one of the trustees of the Towne Memorial fund, reported 
that the income has accumulated during the past year, and the fund now amounts 
to $1319.35. This was the gift of Mr. Wm. B. Towne, the treasurer, of $1000 
originally, the income of which is to be devoted to the publication of a memorial 
volume of deceased members when the society shall deem it expedient. 

John Ward Dean, chairman of the publishing committee, reported that the 
only publications of the society during the past year were the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register, and one reprint from it, viz., the annual address of 
the president of the society, the late ex-Governor Andrew. 

The twenty-first volume of the Register has been completed, under the editorial 
care of the Rev. Elias Nason, and the first number of the twenty-second has been 
issued, under the charge of Col. Albert H. Hoyt. 

William Reed Deane, chairman of the committee on lectures and essays, reported 
that, there had been sixteen papers read before the society the past year, several of 
which have been published, and others will be printed. 

Wm. H. Whitmore, A.M., chairman of the committee on heraldry, reported that 
the third volume of the Heraldic Journal had been issued during the year 1867, 
edited by Wm. S. Appleton, A.M. Many _ ees have been published during 
the existence of the Journal, which it is confi ently believed will be of great service 


to the future historian and genealogist. About sixty coats of arms have been en- 
sacs for the last volume, and a greater number have been carefully described. 


riptions on tombstones have been copied in Newport and Providence, R. L., 
Concord, Mass., Burlington, N.J., and Philadelphia, ‘a., and a large addition thus 
made to the number of families known to have used coat-armor. Much attention has 
been given to the genealogy of the families which received titles during the colonial 
riod. 
P The committee has found no evidence to weaken, but rather facts to confirm the 
belief hitherto expressed, that the use of armorial bearings in this country before 
1750, was a proper and authorized one. Several instances have occurred during the 
jor, in which seals used by early immigrants have been identified as belonging to 
ilies allied to them ; and it is expected that the more the inquiry is pre the 
more value will be attached to these proofs. The committee has, from the first, been 
anxious to collect and verify coats-of-arms, rather than to expose errors in their use. 
The fact is unquestionable that many persons have ignorantly assumed arms to which 
they had no right, but it has i t to correct this error chiefly by publishing 
the right and ignoring the wrong. So far as the influence of the society extends it 
will continue to be given in support of careful criticism and‘for the extension of his- 
torical information. 





* This fund consists of the proceeds from the sale of Bond’s Genealogies and History of Watertown, 
the balance of the edition of which in sheets, was bequeathed by the author to the Society (Register xi. 274; 
xiv. 1—3; and cover Oct. 1859). The money received from the sales is to be invested, and the income used 
for the purchase of local histories and genealogies. The book is a thick octavo, of 1094 closely printed pages, 
with portraits and maps. Besides the historical matter, which is i ing and valuable, there are genea- 
logies of a great number of families. The following are some of the larger genealogies: Allen, Barnard, 

, Bigelow, Briscoe, Bond, Bowman, Boylston, Bridge, Bright, Browne, Chester, Child, Coolidge 
Wigglesworth), Cutler, Cutting, Dix, Easterbrook, Eddy, Eyre, Fiske, Flagg, Fuller, Goddard, Gold- 
stone, Gove, Hagar, Hammond, Harrington, Harris, Hastings, Hoar, Hubbard, Hyde, Jennison, Jones, 
Kimball, Lawrence, Learned, Livermore, Mason, Mixter, Morse, Norcross, Oldham, Park, Parkhurst, Peirce, 
Phillips (White, Abbott, Jewett, Spooner, Tillinghast, Quincy, appendices to Phillips), Saltonstall, Sanderson, 
Sanger, Sherman, Smith, Spring, Stearns (Stove, Talbot, Bellows, Johnson, Redington, Sparhawk, Newcomb, 
Pratt), Stone, Stratton, Tarbell, Thornton, Upham, Warren, Wellington, White, Whitmore, Whitney, Whit- 
temore, Woodward and Wyman. 
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In England the two magazines devoted to this subject, the Herald and G 
and the Miscellanea Heraldica et Genealogica, have continued to be issued and haye 
contained several articles of interest to Americans. From Mr. W. 8S. Ellis, the 
society has received a number of publications which have been duly distributed, and 
it is believed that the interchange of information on genealogical subjects between 
English writers and our own, is yearly becoming more frequent. The residence in 
London of our learned associate, Col. Joseph L. Chester, has undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to this result, and the committee has repeatedly had occasion to acknowledge the 
value of his services. 

The committee repeated its annual request to members that they will forward to 
it examples of coats-of-arms which they meet with, and thus assist in completing the 
task undertaken by it. 

The Rev. Edmund F, Slafter, chairman of the nominating committee, reported a 
= had candidates for officers the ensuing year, all of whom were unanimously 
elected.* 

On the announcement of the election, Dr. Lewis, in a very cordial manner, wel- 
comed the president elect, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, to the chair, on assuming 
which, he delivered an address which is printed in this number. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, of Waltham, offered resolutions, that Mr. William B. 
Trask, who for the past six years has held the office of historiographer, has, by 
the numerous papers which he has prepared and read at our meetings, upon the 
departed members of this association, laid the society under obligations which 
cannot be repaid ; that the society expresses its profound regret that he has been 
obliged by ill-health to decline a re-election ; and that it indulges the hope that a 
release from these labors may tend to improve his health and prolong his usefulness, 

On motion of David Pulsifer, Esq., of Boston, the thanks of the society were pre- 
sented to William B. Towne, Esq., and the Rev. Elias Nason for their valuable 
services upon the Historical and Genealogical Register, fur the past two years, the 
latter as editor and the former as business manager, which services have been with- 
out compensation. 

Twelve candidates for resident membership, nominated by the directors, were 
balloted for and elected. : 

On motion of Wm. H. Whitmore, A.M., the directors were instructed to prepare a 
petition to the city government, requesting the publication of the epitaphs remainin 
in the graveyards within the city, a manuscript copy having been already prepesell 

Also, on motion of Mr. Whitmore, it was voted that the directors be instructed 
to assist in any efforts made to obtain a more suitable place for the Suffolk Probate 
Records. A committee of five was appointed to co-operate with the directors in fur- 
therance of the object proposed, viz.: Francis B. Hayes, Esq., Dr. Winslow Lewis, 
Hon. F. W. tem Jr., Wm. H. Whitmore, A.M., Hon. Charles Hudson. 

It is a matter of great moment that the Probate officeand Registry of Deeds should 
be in a safe as well as a more commodious building, not only as containing the record 
of all real property in Suffolk county, but also as being a agatiny of historical 
matter which could never be replaced in case of loss by fire. The contiguity of the 
tall Museum building renders their situation dangerous, although the present Record 
offices were intended when built to be fire-proof. 

Boston, Thursday, January 16.—A_ special meeting was held in the society’s 
rooms, at three o’clock, P.M., the president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

The president then made an address to the large number of members present, on 
the future-work and present needs of the society. 

It was voted that the thanks of the society be presented to the Hon. Marshall P. 


Wilder for his appropriate and suggestive address, and that a copy of it be requested 
for publication. His address is printed in this number. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. William B, Towne, John Ward Dean, Jere- 
miah Colburn, D. P. Corey and William Whitman, was appointed to superintend 
the printing of the address, and its distribution to the members of the society. 





* Besides the directors in the list of officers on the last page of this number, the board consists of the fol- 
lowing directors ex-officio : namely, the president (Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester); the past presi- 
dents (Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., of Salem, Hon. William Whiting, A.M., of Roxbury, Samuel G: Drake, 
A.M., of Boston, Col. Almon D. Hodges, of Roxbury, and Winslow Lewis, A.M., M.D., of Boston), the 
secretaries, (Rev. Edmund ¥. Slafter, A.M., and Edward 8. Rand, Jr., A.M., both of Boston), the treasurer 
(William B. Towne, of Brookline), the historiographer (Rev. Dorus Clarke, A.M., of Waltham), the libra- 
rian (John H. Sheppard, A-M., of Boston), the chairmen of the several standing committees (John Ward 
Dean, of Boston, Frederic Kidder, of Boston, Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston, William Keed Deane, of Brook- 
line, and William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston). 
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It was also voted that a committee be appointed to take into consideration that 
part of the President’s address which relates to the creation of departments for 
ial historical purposes, and to report a plan to the society. The Rev. Edmund 
 Siafter, the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., and William B. Trask, Esq., were ap- 
pointed said committee. 

A committee of five was appointed to take measures for increasing the circulation 
of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, namely: Messrs. Charles 
W. Tuttle, Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce, Abner U. Goodell, Jr., John Clark and Ed- 
ward J. Forster. 

The portion of the President’s address which relates to petitioning the Legisla- 
ture for power to hold a greater amount of property, was referred to the directors, 
with full powers. 


Boston, Wednesday, February 5.—A regular monthly meeting was held this 
afternoon, President Wilder in the chair. 
The librarian reported 14 volumes and 61 pamphlets received as donations during 





the — month. 

The corresponding secretary reported letters of acceptance from the following gen- 
tlemen who had been chosen resident members, viz.: Hon. Robert Hooper, Jotham 
8. Chase, James W. Taylor, Alonzo A. Hamilton, Nathaniel Gale, all of Boston; 
Hon. Edward S. Davis of Lynn, and Harry H. Edes of Charlestown. 

William B. Trask, Esq., the late historiographer, read biographical sketches of 
the following gentlemen, who died previous to 1868, namely, Lucius M. Sargent, Esq., 
of West Roxbury, Hon. Charles d. Loring and Moses Potter of Boston, and Bowen 
Buckman of Woburn, resident members, and of Israel K. Tefft of Savannah, Ga,, 
a a member of the society. 

Rev. Dorus Clarke, the present historiographer, read biographical sketches of Hon. 
Albert G. Greene of Providence, R. I., a a member, and Prof. Charles 
C. Jewett of Braintree, a resident member, who have died since the beginning of 


e year. 

Rev. E. F. Slafter, in behalf of the special committee for an eulogy on the late 

resident of the society, Hon. John A. Andrew, reported that Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., 
tad been invited to deliver the eulogy and had oy oe the invitation. 

The board of directors nominated as candidates for membership, fourteen as resi- 
— and one as a corresponding member. They were balloted for, and all 

ected. 

Professor Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., read a learned and vei 
valuable paper, in which he gave a remarkably clear history of the ‘‘ Talmud, 
giving an account of its origin and character. He gave translations of various ex- 
tracts from that work, containing some very curious maxims, and an account of 
the Saviour as now received and believed by the Jews. Professor Stowe made it very 
plain that the writers of the Talmud, which was mostly written after the Christian 
era, owed much to the New Testament. The Talmud has been to the general reader 
almost a sealed book, owing to the great difficulty of reading it. It is writfen in 
Hebrew, without points. It is understood that this paper, in an enlarged. form, will 
soon be published. 
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“ Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England (By 
Captain Epwarp Jonnson of Woburn, Massachusetts Bay) London, 
1654—With an Historical Introduction and an Index by Wittiam 
Frepertck Poors Librarian of Boston Atheneum Andover pub- 
lished by Warren F. Draper 1867”’ 


The above is the editor’s title of a brief history which was published in London 
anonymously in 1654, under a title which describes it more definitely, and which 
for this reason we give entire. ‘‘ A History of New England from the English plant- 
ing in the Yeere 1628 until the Yeere 1652. Declaring the form of their Govern- 
ment, Civill, Military, and Ecclesiastique. Their Wars with the Indians, their 
Vou. XXII. 19 
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Troubles with the Gortonists, and other Heretiques. Their manner of gathering of 
churches, the commodities of the Country and description of the principall Towns 
and Havens, with the great encou ments to increase Trade betwixt them and Old 
England. With the names of all their Govenours, Magistrates, and Eminent 
Ministers. Psal. 107. 24: The righteous shall see it and rejoice, and all iniqui 
shall stop her mouth. Psal. 114. 2: The works of the Lord are t and ought to 
be sought out of all that have pleasure in them. London: Printed for Nath: 
Brooke at the Angel in Corn-hill, 1654.” 

Capt. Edward Johnson appears to have made a visit to New England in 1630. 
How long he remained is not known, but in 1636 he = embarked with his family, 
and from the period of his arrival to the day of his death, which occurred in 1672, 
he was identified with the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and was a prominent actor 
in its civil and ecclesiastical affairs. His history covers a period of about twenty- 
three years, beginning with the planters of Cape Anne under the ‘* much honored 
Mr. John Indicot,”’ who ‘‘ came over with them to governe, a fit instrument to begin 
this Wildernesse-worke,’’ and terminating in the latter part of the year 1651. It 
relates for the most part to matters that came under Johnson’s personal observation. 
While his narrative is somewhat general, it carries with it the evidence of its truth- 
fulness. He mentions with great carefulness the institution of the churches, naming 
them in chronological order, giving the ministry of each, with the success or dis- 
couragement that attended their establishment and growth. The order of the 
paass of the churches as given by Johnson is as follows: Ist the chureh at Salem, 

at Charles Towne, 3d at Dorchester, 4th at Boston, 5th at Roxbury, 6th at Linn, 
7th at Water-Towne, 8th at Cambridge, 9th at Ipswitch, 10th at Newbury, 11th at 
Cambridge, a second church, the first having with their pastor removed to Connec- 
ticut ; 12th at Concord, 13th at Hingham, 14th at Dedham, 15th at Waymouth, 
16th at Rouly, 17th at Hampton, 18th at Salsbury, 19th at Sudbury, 20th at Braintree, 
2st at Glocester, 22d at Dover, 23d at Wooburn, 24th at Readding, 25th at Wenham, 
_ at Haverhil, 27th at Springfield, 28th at Andover, 29th at Malden, 30th at 


ton. 

‘* The last church,”’ says Johnson, ‘‘ that completed the number of 30, was gath- 
ered at Boston by reason of the Fo oop ond thereof, being too many to meet in one 
assembly ; the North-east part of the Town being separated from the other with a 
narrow stream cut through a neck of land by industry, whereby that part is become 
an Island, it was thought meet, that the ple inhabiting the same should gather 
into a Church-body, and build a meeting-house for their assembly.” 

This was the second church in Boston, and was located at the head of North 
Square—the preliminary steps having been taken in 1648 or 1649 and a a 
erected, the first service was held in 1650. The old canal having been cut throug 


ata —— anterior to this, seems to have formed the boundary, if it did not suggest, 
0 


the formation of the second parish. This was the first instance of the formation of a 
second church in any of the settlements, on account of the excess of population, and 
did not occur till a little more than twenty years after the first planting at Salem. 

Besides this information touching the churches, Johnson gives many interesting facts 
in regard to the settlement of towns, and the trials and difficulties through which the 
early planters passed. His account of the settlement of Concord, the first inland 
town, is exceedingly graphic, and presents doubtless a fair example not only of the 
hardships but off the energy and manly strength with which the pioneers of New 
England were endowed. 

e devotes a chapter to the “‘ civill government of N. England,”’ in which a lar 
number of the prominent men are mentioned with discriminating comment. The 
following relating to two well known persons, the one a Civilian, and the other a 
Divine and Historian of New England, may serve as examples. ‘‘ Mr. Edward Raw- 
son @ young man, yet imployed in Commonwealth affaires a long time, being well 
beloved of the inhabitants of Newbury, having had a large hand in her Foundation ; 
but of late being of a ripe capacity, a good yeoman and eloquent inditer, hath beene 
chosen Secretary for the Country.’ 

“Mr. William Hubbard of Iphshwich, a learned man, being well read in state 
matters ; of a very affable and humble behaviour : who hath expended much of his 
estate to helpe on this worke : although he be slow of speech, yet is hee down right 
for the businesse.”’ 

The chapter on “‘ military affairs’’ gives a very good picture of the defences at 
that time, in which are given the names of the general officers, as well as the Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants of the several train-bands, of which there were twenty-six in 
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the ‘‘ Mattachusets Government.’’? The Major-General, who was in command of all 
the forces, was chosen yearly by the Freemen, but all other Military Officers ‘* stand 
for term of life,’’ unless displaced for misdemeanor. 

But we do not B ap ere to give an analysis of this history, which occupies about 
two hundred and thirty-six pages, and, as we have already intimated, relates to 
events which came under Johnson’s own observation, or under the eye of others, 
from whom he evident!y obtained his information. 

Johnson’s chronology is confused and defective. His plan does not aim at accu-~ 
racy in this direction. The planting of a town, the gathering of its church, the 
increase of its population, and the important events happening within its borders, 
from the first planting to the time of the author’s writing, are all brought together 
as in a single view, without reference to time. The historical outline is vivid an 
complete. As presenting the first twenty years of New England colonial life, ina 
picture to the mind’s eye, this narrative of Johnson is perhaps unsurpassed by that 
of any of the early writers. His style does not challenge our admiration. Mr. 
Savage says it ‘‘ is above or below criticism.’’ It is to be observed that Johnson had 
not the discipline of a thorough education. In England he had followed the humble 
calling of a ‘joiner.’ But self-made as he was, and at a period when the means of 
information were limited, his natural endowments were evidently of a superior order 
and that his mind was well stored with learning is obvious from his frequent and 
pertinent allusions to authors and subjects, both ancient and modern. 

Johnson was a thorough Puritan. In his faith, such as it was, he was an Israelite 
indeed. And he wrote under the ever present consciousness that he was inditing the 
history of a Puritan and a Christian commonwealth. The government of Massa- 
chusetts Bay was of the “‘ elect.”” No one could vote, or hold an office however ob- 
scure, who was not a communicant in some of the churches. Under this government 
of the saints it was natural that an official wrong could not be easily perpetrated, at 
least in the estimation of the governing power. Johnson was himself a part of the 
governing power. He was a magistrate, was prominent in the town and church to 
which he belonged, and for thirty years was a representative in the General Court. 
He never finds fault with the administration of affairs. He is at all times in thorough 
sympathy with the Puritan state and the Puritan church. And his pages are all 
aglow with the flaming zeal, the uplifting faith, and the indomitable courage which 
belonged to one of the best developments of christianity, in its spiritual aspect, in the 

in which he lived. We rejoice that we have a volume of New England history 
with which the piety and christian temper of the period is so thoroughly interwoven. 
While we read the narrative of events, we have before us an embodiment of the 
spirit that did much to create, shape and control those events. 

This history has often been quoted for its statement of facts ; it will often be quoted 
for the same reason in the future. But whoever reads it with a pie and unbiased 
judgment, will find in it mure than the bare recital of facts, he will gather up and bring 
away from the perusal a clear conception of the spirit, the christian zeal, and the 
self-consecration peculiar to the people of New England in the early generations. 
Their faults, as well as their virtues, stand forth on the pages of the ‘* Kentish 
Captain.”” The intolerance of the age, from which no class can boast that they were 
exceptions, comes forth from Johnson’s honest soul, borne on the wings of a flaming 
zeal and a devout purpose. But we are happy to say that it is clothed in such out- 
spoken frankness, and simple honesty, that all indignation is disarmed, and we in- 
stinctively pass it by as one of those characteristics in which the historian did not 
excel the age in which he lived. 

But the Introduction to this work demands our notice. Mr. William Frederick 
Poole, the editor of the volume before us, has given us a hundred and forty pages of 
historical matter of great value, fur which we are sure the student of our early his- 
tory wili tender him his most cordial thanks. 

The preface to the original edition of Johnson’s work, of 1654, begins thus : ‘* As 
large Gates to small Edifices, so are long Prefaces to little Bookes.’? When we saw 
that the introduction occupied more than one-third of this thick volume, we confess 
that this admonition seemed to say to Mr. Poole, condense, and cut down the intro- 
duction at least one half, and annotate the history fully throughout, and you will do 
the greatest possible service to many a grateful reader. But the patient research of 
the editor, the careful collection of a vast array of facts relating to the subject, and 
the important bibliographical information that he has laid before us, disarm us of all 
disposition to complain very bitterly that he has chosen to do his work in his own 
way. We do not hesitate to say that the most interesting and valuable part of the 
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editor’s work is his ‘‘ Sketch of the Life of Edward Johnson.’’ This part of the in- 
troduction is full, well supported by foot notes, and contains a great variety of im- 
portant information. 

But we cannot discharge our duty in this notice without entering our dissent from 
some of the statements of the editor as resting on inconclusive testimony, and his 
mode of treating certain topics, as in bad taste. Mr. Poole says, ‘* I have, without 
hesitation, discarded, in my preliminary title, what I consider to have been the inven- 
tion of Mr. Nath: Brooke, at the Angel in Cornhill, and have restored the author's 
title.’’ Now this title which the editor says he has “‘ restored,” is the pure fabrica- 
tion and offspring of his own brain. It is a patch-work made up of Jdnmals run- 
ning title with additions by this modern hand. It was never before on the title pa 
of any of the editions of Johnson’s work. As it never before existed, it certainly is 
not the ‘‘ author’s title restored.” Did the editor hope to palm off upon the reader 
the delusive impression that superior to all other antiquaries and historians, he had 
after the lapse of two hundred years, discovered, and ‘‘ restored the author’s title % 
to this early history of New England? If he did not, then the words he has used are 
worse than expletives, they are misleading, and should not have been uttered. If he 
did, then we can only say, in the exact language which he appropriates to another, 
perhaps quite as innocent as himself, that ‘‘a more monstrous attempt at deception 
than this was never perpetrated in early or modern times.”’ 

At the period when Johnson wrote, ‘*‘ New England ”’ and ‘* Massachusetts ’’ were 
used as convertible terms. John Winthrop was addressed sometimes as Governour 
of New England (Hutchinson Papers, p. 137,) and Winthrop’s history is styled by 
him a ‘‘ History of New England,’’ though in fact it is a journal or history of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Johnson himself mea speaks of New England and New England 

ple as the subjects of his narrative, and plainly considered himself as writing the 
nistory of what was then commonly spoken of as New England. This is apparent 
from man ee in his history, a few of which we quote. Speaking of the 
town of Wenham, he says, ‘‘ the people live altogether upon husbandry, New En- 
gland having trained up great store to this occupation.” (p. 189.) Again, aftera 
full description of military defences in the colony of Massachusetts Bay alone, he 
adds, ‘‘ let all people knowe that desire the downfall of New England, they are not to 
war against a people only exercised in feats of war,” &c. (p. 195.) And yet again, 
he says, ‘‘ the beginning of this year was sad to the people of N. KE. by reason of the 
death of their honou Governour, John Winthrope Esquire, whose indefatigable 
paines in this Wilderness-worke is not to be forgotten, nor indeed can it be.’’ (p. 212.) 
Once more, discoursing upon the religious conflicts he says, ‘‘ the Forlorne of Christs 
Armies, were these N. E. people, who are' the subjects of this History,’’ &c. (p. 232.) 
Scores of passages might be adduced to show, as these do, that Johnson considered 
himself to be writing the History of New England, and that these New England 
pecple, as he declares above in express terms, were the subjects of his History. And 
when Johnson sent his little book to England, he naturally placed upon it the full 
title with which it was printed for Mr. Nath. Brooke at the Angel in Corn-hill, in 
1654, and which describes with great accuracy the contents of the book. We must 
therefore be permitted to believe that the title of the book, ‘‘ a History of New En- 
gland, &c.,’’ which it bore when it first appeared in 1654, was written by its author, 
at least we must entertain this opinion until we have some better testimony to 
= contrary, than that which comes unsupported from the fertile brain of its last 

itor. 

Mr. Poole places before us the evidence on which the authorship of this History, 
first published anonymously, has been assigned to Capt. Edward Johnson. 
evidence is satisfactory, and we believe the authorship has not been questioned since 
it became a subject of debate and was assigned to Johnson in the early part of the 
last century. About five years after it was first published, it appeared again bound 
in a volume, as one of four historical papers on America, commonly known as the 
‘Georges Tracts.”’ It was evidently not a reprint, but the remaining sheets of the 
first edition for which the publisher had not been able to find a market in its original 
form. In this volume its original title-page and preface are cancelled, and new ones 
are inserted in which the name of Sir Ferdinando Gorges appears as the author. The 
well-known character and writings of Gorges are so strikingly incongruous with the 
whole tone of this Historical tract, that no one uainted with the former has sup- 

for a moment that he could be the author. The puzzle among bibliographers 
as been to account for this collocation so obviously and utterly unnatural and incon- 
sistent. It appears to be the opinion of the most judicious writers that the title-page 
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and.preface in question were intended for another tract in. the same collection of 
which Sir Ferdinando Gorges is the undisputed author, and that, in the binding, by 
some means or other they were wae Be om We can hardly doubt that this will be 
regarded by careful investigators as the most satisfactory solution. Mr. Poole, how- 
ever, has a theory altogether his own, and which we freely admit possesses the undis- 
puted merit of being original. He asserts his belief that the false title- and 
preface, with the name of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, as author, were placed before John- 
son’s Wonder Working Providence in this collection by Ferdinando Gorges, Esquire, 
the grandson of Sir Ferdinando, and that it was done with the grand purpose of zmpo- 
sition and fraud. Itis his theory that the aim of the younger Gorges in this fraud was 
to convince King Charles II., his Counsellors and Parliament, that Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges was the Father of English colonization in America, and so enable him, as his 
grandson and heir, to make a favorable disposition of his inherited property in the 
“ Province of Maine.’’ So then the old cavalier, who had fought the battles of 
Charles I., and sunk his fortune in the struggle, as a crowning act of affection and 
loyalty, is suddenly inspired with the desire, and sets his hand to the work of writing 
6s bistory of New England in the spirit of a bold, determined, Cromwellian Puritan | 
And the history is forced upon the attention of the King and his Parliament, as an 
inducement to obtain their friendly offices in behalf of the Gorges Family. This is 
indeed a unique method of obtaining the Royal favor! It needs but little sagacity 
to predict that the reading of the first chapter by the court of Charles IT. would have 
settled forever the fortunes of the younger Gorges. There is something so prepos- 
terous in this theory of Mr. Poole, that we can at times hardly refrain from the be- 
lief that he is experimenting on the credulity of his reader. We must add, that 
there appears to us to be lingering under his bold assertions and unnecessary denun- 
ciations a very perceptible doubt in his own mind as to the soundness of his theory, 
and, in order to bolster up what he sees is standing so insecurely, he enters upon the 
unfortunate experiment of attempting to prove that the oy og? Gorges was a bad 
man. Here we beg Mr. Poole’s pardon for suggesting that in this he has made a 
very grave mistake. He should have attempted to prove that he was an insane man. 
This he could have done quite as well as the other, and his theory, if we may use the 
expression, would have stood more firmly on its legs. Fora man may be weak 
enough to desire to be consistent, and poor Gorges after all, wicked as he was, might 
have been sensitive on that point. But if he had proved him insane, no one would 
have doubted the soundness of Mr. Poole’s elaborate theory, for in his ow” felicitous 
words men of that ‘‘ stamp never haggle with inconsistency.”’ . 

But the brilliancy of the editor in theorizing is even surpassed by the cogency and 
iron-grasp of his logic. Mr. Poole arraigns the younger Gorges on the charge of 
falsehood. Let us see on what evidence S asks a verdict of guilty. He quotes the 
following, which he alleges to be the words of Gorges ina petition to the King in 
the year 1675. ‘* Gorges says that the Massachusetts have endeavoured to enter into 
terms with petitioner, that he has been offered many thousand pounds for his interest 
in the province,’ &c. This passage contains two complete and distinct propositions. 
First, that the Massachusetts Colony had sought to negotiate with him for bis pro- 
perty ; and second, that he had been offered many thousand pounds for his interest in 
the province, &c., but when and by what parties he was offered this sum he does not 
say. But Mr. Poole asserts, in violation of its grammatical construction, that Gor 
declares, in the above sentence, that the Massachusetts Colony have offered him 
many thousand pounds for his interest in the provine of Maine. By what process he 
tortures Gorges’s words into such a declaration he gives us no hint. This might be a 
difficult task to perform. But having charged this declaration upon Gorges, he pro- 
ceeds to state that he accepted from Massachusetts, two years afterward,a much 
smaller sum. ° Hence Mr. Poole does not hesitate to say, without qualification, that 
Gorges in his petition to the King told an ‘* unmitigated falsehood.”” If a person 
accepts a smaller sum fora piece of property than he has at any time before been 
offered for it, this is prima facie evidence that he had never been offered any larger 
sum, and a declaration that he had, lays him open to the just imputation of mali- 
cious falsehood. Such is Mr. Poole’s very conclusive reasoning. The younger 
Gorges should have been a more prudent man ; having received a generous offer for 
his patrimony, which he did not see fit to accept at the time, he should ever after 
have refused any smaller sum, whatever might be the pressure of adversity, as forsooth 
some sapient editor might rise up two hundred years afterward, and charge him with 
the crime of falsehood. We submit whether a charge of this nature, founded on 
such flimsy evidence, should not be made with some degree of modesty, and whether 
the accuser may not’ be in danger of having the charge recoil upon himself. 

19* 
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But to bolster up this feeble case, Mr. Poole adds to the foregoing most logical 
argument, this direct, unqualified statement, viz. : ‘‘ The precise sum which the Mas- 
sachusetts Government had offered Gorges was £500,’’ and as authority for this 
statement he refers the reader, in a foot-note, to Gov. Leverett’s letter to Major 
Thompson, Hutchinson’s Collections, p. 467. Now we beg to say that this refer- 
ence does not sustain the above statement, or the impression it was intended to make, 
Governor Leverett in his letter to Major Thompson requests him to ascertain, from 
those interested in the Gorges affair, what they claim and the ground of it, and what 
proposal they will make, and if he can purchase the claim for £500, by paying the 
ready money, he requests him to advance that amount. Major Thompson responds 
about five months afterward in these words. ‘‘ I should willingly have disburst the 
money you mention, but they are now in the clouds and expect as much a year, se- 
cured here, for their interest.’? See Hutchinson Papers, p. 474. There is no evidence 
here that the offer of £500 was ever made, but there is a strong probability that it 
was not. ‘Thompson seeking first, as he was requested, what proposal they would 
make, and finding that they expected for their interest an annuity, secured in Lon- 
don, equal to the principal sum he was authorized to advance, would naturally at 
that stage let the negotiation drop. 

The amount necessary to yield an annuity of £500, and at which the property was 
valued by Gorges, according to Major Thompson’s statement, could not have been 
less than £10,000. We can hardly suppose that the agent of Massachusetts would 
seriously offer five hundred pounds for a property held by its owner to be worth ten 
thousand. Mr. Poole’s statement that Massachusetts did offer the exact sum of 
£500 is without any direct proof, and its probability rests only on a frail, imaginary 
foundation. But on the contrary the very citation which Mr. Poole makes, proves 
that Gorges held his interest in the province of Maine to be worth a large sum, and 
so far forth corroborates the truth of his statement that he had been offered for it 
many thousand pounds. Mr. Poole’s habit of making positive and unqualified 
statements on very slender and wholly inconclusive evidence, as we have seen in the 
case above noticed, is, in our judgment, to be regretted. It weakens our confidence 
in the clearness of his discrimination and in the soundness of his judgment. 

The epithets he employs touching the character of the younger Gorges, are, we 
think, untruthful, and moreover in bad taste. Gorges has up to the present time 
been regarded as a respectable gentleman, as such he was 5 tes of by his contem- 

raries, and we have seen nothing in the evidence heomaes to our notice by Mr. 

oole, to lead us to the opinion that he will not be so regarded in the future. We 
submit the following collocation of words and phrases which he uses in relation to 
Gorges, that they may speak for themselves: ‘‘ Monstrous attempt at deception,” 
*< fraud contrived to extort money,’’ ‘* unprincipled adventurer,’’ *‘ veracious Fer- 
dinando,”’ ‘* would be most likely to steal,” ‘‘ deliberate fraud,’’ ‘* maudlin intellect 
and shallow duplicity,”’ ‘‘ little regard for truth,’’ ‘‘ unscrupulous and tricky,” 
‘low cunning and deception leading traits in the character,’’ ‘‘ unmitigated fi 
hood,’ his word in every other matter worthless,’’ ‘‘ absurd and mendacious,”’ 
* F. Gorges, Esg., the culprit.’’ Such is the list! Mr. Poole does not give usa particle 
of proof on which one of these averments can rest. There was sete a crime 
called defamation, perhaps it is on the statute books now. These epithets applied 
by one gentleman to another would doubtless he sufficient for an indictment under 
that head. If ‘Gorges were living to-day, and were not a man of a most gentle and 
forgiving nature, it is most clear that the editor of this volume would be ‘ endan- 
gered by the law,”’ and if adjudged by a jury of his pecrs, it is to be feared that he 
would find himself legally entitled to the epithet that he bestows so cordiall upon 
the early colonists of the Sagadahoc. See Introduction, p. lii. But Mr. Poole is in 
no danger; Gorges cannot speak for himself; wronged as he may be, he will not 
hurl back any slanders or calumnies from his grave, where he has slumbered peace- 
fully well on to two hundred years. 

But we are admonished that we have extended these remarks farther than we in- 
tended. We have made these animadversions, nut because the task has been an 
agreeable one, but solely in the interest of history and to conserve the truth. The 
industry of Mr. ‘Poole, during the two long years after this reprint was first an- 
nounced, is worthy of the highest commendation, and he has brought together, in 
his rather plethoric introduction, much valuable information. Had the infusion of a 

rtisan spirit, every where tov apparent, been omitted, his success, in this we be- 
Tieve his first attempt in this department of literature, would have been far ter. 

The volume contains.a copy of the Will of Capt. Edward Johnson, taken from 
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the original now in the Probate Files of Middlesex County, which is in his own 
handwriting ; also abstracts of the Wills of three of his sons. It contains likewise 
a genealogy of the descendants of Edward Johnson by the careful and pains-taking 
ogist, Mr. John A. Boutelle. ‘The family record is brought down only in the 
male line, and generally through four generations, but in some instances not so far 
as this. This constitutes an important addition to the volume. The editor has en- 
hanced the value of the work by a copious index, which is justly regarded at this 
day as indispensable to any.historical work. The letterpress is by Messrs. John 
ilson & Son, of Cambridge, and in sumptuousness and conte is unsurpassed by 
any of the reprints we have seen. The edition is small, there being only ten copies 
of drawing paper, fifty of large, and two hundred copies of small paper. Mr. Dra- 
per deserves special thanks for bringing out this ape volume, without which 
no library of our early history can Ss complete, and with which the thorough stu- 
dent of New England History should not fail to be familiar. E. F. 8. 


Origin and History of the Books of the Bible. By Prof. C. E. Srows, 
D.D. 1868. 8vo. pp. 583. 


The learned scholar, who by his profound researches, logical reasoning and lucid 
style, has strengthened our belief in the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and awakened 
a deeper interest in their exceeding importance, deservedly stands in the foremost 
rank of the benefactors of mankind. For the Bible is the only book in all the libra- 
ries of human knowledge, which looks ‘‘ through nature into eternity,’’ and teaches 
the way to a blissful hereafter. 

We approach this subject with diffidence, and yet with pleasure. If this history 
of Dr. Stowe, on a careful perusal, strikes other minds as it has our own, it will be 
found to be a volume of demonstration admirably and nobly calculated to remove 
doubt and invigorate the faith of the believer. 

The author was well qualified for such an undertaking :—an expert Hebraist— 
a Greek and German scholar, acquainted with oriental languages—and for many 
years familiar with theological science. He visited Europe in 1836, and examined 
a variety of ancient MSS. of the Bible, laid up in the archives of the Universities. 
He was in Germany when Strauss’s Life of Jesus first appeared—a book which 
Prof. Tholuck pronounced the most formidable attack the New Testament had ever 
sustained. It was thought by some a death-blow to Christianity. But the Gospel 
flourishes, and Strauss with his successors is fast fading into oblivion. 

The testimony adduced in this volume is chiefly on the genuineness of the New 
Testament, the first copy of which in Greek and Latin was prepared by Erasmus 
and printed by John Frobenius, at Basil, in 1576. A very brief account of the 
evidence produced by Dr. Stowe is all our limited space will allow. 

In Chapter IV. he summons, as it were, among the Fathers of the Church 
and noted writers in the first six centuries of the Christian era, one hundred wit- 
nesses. ‘That their character may be known, he gives a short biography of each in- 
dividual. There were thirteen witnesses of the four Gospels in connection ; and 
separately seventeen of Matthew, ten of Mark, thirteen of Luke, and twenty of John. 
Of the Church historians, Eusebius, born in 264, is the most valuable ; Tertullian 
was the oldest, born in 160. Polycarp, another, was a disciple of John. The lovely 
character of St. John the Evangelist is beautifully portrayed by Dr. Stowe in Chap. 
VI., pp. 181-190, where Chrysostom and Augustine, in speaking of the Saint of Pat- 
mos, seem to wing their flight above our gross atmosphere into the higher region 
of purity and joy. 

0 writings in the New Testament are so strongly substantiated as the fourteen 
Epistles of St. Paul. There is not a classic of Greece or Rome which has come 
down to us better, if indeed so fully verified as the writings of this Apostle. The 
proof is irrefragable. May it not then be asked, if St. Paul’s Epistles are truly his 
work, do they not testify to the truth of the Evangelists? For they breathe the 
same spirit, inculcate the same doctrines, and perpetually refer to the same divine 
source of Christianity. A coincidence of facts and innumerable circumstances in 
the Acts of the Apostles form the basis of Paley’s celebrated Horee Pauline. 

It may be interesting to the reader to know how numerous are the ancient MSS. 
referred to in this work. Of the Gospels there are 426, of which 27 are more than 
1000 years old ; and of Paul’s Epistles, 255. There are five MSS. of the Greek Tes- 
tament of great reliability ; the most recent 1200 years, the most ancient 15 centu- 
ries old. Dr. Stowe particularly refers to the Alexandrian, the Vatican, the Ephraim 
and the Sinai MSS. 

The Sinai MS. was found in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, by Dr. 
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Tischendorf, in 1844. This discovery seems like a story in the Arabian Nights, for 
from a basket of rubbish to kindle a fire he picked out forty-three beautiful parch- 
ment leaves, hitherto unknown, of the Septuagint. These he published on his re- 
turn. Weare here reminded that a similar fate attended the celebrated Pandects 
of Justinian: they were lost for nearly six centuries, and at last found among the 
spoils of Amalphi in Italy, when it was sacked by the Pisans in 1130. 

In 1859 Dr. T. again visited this convent for the third time, and a monk gave him 
other leaves of the same MS., in which he found the entire New Testament, with 
Barnabas and Hermas. It is the best copy of the N. T. yet known. The Emperor 
Alexander II. of Russia ordered two hundred copies of fac-simile to be published 
and sent to literary institutions. There is a copy in the library of Secvend: College. 

There are nine pages in this work devoted to illustraticne, as specimens of these 
MSS. The lines are continuous, without any division of letters or punctuation. 
Fac-similes of Greek and Latin sentences are given. It requires some pains to 
distinguish each word, especially as some of the letters are obsolete and some words 
abbreviated. 

The History of the Bible, which Dr. Stowe has given us, is exceedingly valuable. 
It is no fanciful production of spring or summer in the holiday of the mind. It deals 
in facts, and savors of deep study. It is the result of — of labor in collect- 
ing materials, and evinces the lucubrations of the scholar, and the charm of an 
accomplished writer. ‘There is no single volume in the English language, or per- 
haps in any other, where so much of the history of the New Testament can be 
found ; for the author has gathered the cream of biblical researches, examined nu- 
merous MSS. of ancient date, searched the ponderous folios of the Fathers of the 
Church, and condensed the whole into one book — arranged and neatly 
printed. Such a work deserves a place in every family library, and ere long will be 
among the standard manuals in the study of theology. Though many a Christian 
disci ‘le has experienced the joy of believing in reading the Bible by that light alone 
which shines from Heaven, yet there may be thousands who require evidence of its 
genuineness before they become converts to its truths. For we may be assured, 

“ The truths we think 
Subsist the same in God, as stars in heaven, 


And as those specks of light will prove great worlds 
When we approach them.” 8. 
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History of Brown University, with Illustrative Documents. By Revsen 
Atprince Guitp, Librarian of the University ; author of Life, Times 
and Correspondence of James Manning, &c. Providence, R. L., 
1867. Small 4to., pp. 443. 


Brown University was founded in 1764, and is the seventh American College in 
order of date, the previous institutions being Harvard College, founded in 1638, Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1692, Yale in 1701, the College of New Jersey in 1746, University 
of Pennsylvania in 1753, and Columbia College in 1754. ‘‘ [t owes its origin,” 
says Mr. Guild, ‘‘ to a desire on the part of members of the Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation to secure for their churches an educated ministry, without the restrictions 
of denominational influence and sectarian tests. The distinguishing sentiments of 
the Baptists, it may be observed,”’ he continues, ‘‘ were at variance with the reli- 
gious opinions that prevailed throughout the American Colonies a century ago. They 
advocated liberty of conscience, the entire separation of Church and State, believers’ 
baptism by immersion, and a converted church membership ; principles for which 
they have earnestly contended from the beginning. The student of history will 
readily perceive how they thus came into collission with the ruling powers. They 
were fined in Massachusetts and Connecticut for resistance to oppressive ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, they were imprisoned in Virginia, and throughout the and were subjected 
to contumely and reproach. This dislike to the Baptists as a denomination, or rather 
to their principles, was very naturally shared by the higher institutions of learning 
then in existence.” 

After a variety of difficulties a charter was obtained in February, 1764, from the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island, for ‘‘ The College or University in the English 
Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New England in America.” 
The chief provisions of this charter, Mr. Guild states, were: “‘ The exclusion of all 
religious tests for applicants for admission, and of all sectarian teachings in the col- 
lege course ; equality of privileges for all protestant denominations ; the choice of 
professors without regard to denominational views; and government by a President 
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of Dope sentiments, and by a Board of Fellows and a Board of Trustees, in which, 
though the Baptists were to have the predominance, other denominations in the 
Colony were to be fairly represented.” ; 

Rev. James Manning, who had been selected for the head of the new institution 
removed from New Jersey to Warren, R. 1., in April, 1764, and immediately opened 
a Latin School there as a preparatory step towards beginning college instruction. 
In September, 1765, he was formally appointed President of the College. On the 
$d of that month a single pupil, Rev. Wi liam Rogers, D.D., afterwards a professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, entered the College. He was joined by five others 
in 1766, four in 1767, and eight in 1768. The first class, consisting of seven persons, 
graduated in 1769 ; and accessions to them have been made nearly every year since, 
till in 1866 the whole number of graduates was 2267. Of this number, 583, or more 
than one fourth, have been ordained ministers. The ‘‘ Roll of Honor’’ here pub- 
lished contains the names of ‘‘ one hundred and thirty-one students (including seve- 
ral recent graduates) who left the quiet shades of the Academy to enter upon the 
field of strife and aid in putting down the Rebellion.’”? The number of graduates 
who served in the Union army has not been ascertained. 

In 1767, Rev. Morgan Edwards, who ‘‘ had first pro the founding of the in- 
stitution to the Philadelphia Association,’’ visited Great Britain and Ireland to 
obtain aid for the College. He obtained £888 10s. 2d., of which £213 17s. 5d. was 
from Ireland, £665 4s. 3d. from England, the balance being sundry donations, in- 
=“ his own. Lists of subscribers, with the amounts cukettined, are printed in 

is volume. 

In 1804, Nicholas Brown, Esq.,a graduate of the College in the class of 1786, 
presented to the corporation the sum of five thousand dollars as a foundation for a 
professorship of oratory and belles-lettres. In consideration of this donation and 
= from him and his kindred, the name of the institution was changed to Brown 

niversity. 

The present work seems to have been compiled with great labor and care. It is 
arranged under the following heads: 1. Historical sketch, giving an account of the 
origin of the College and its history through the presidencies of Manning, Maxcy, 
Messer, Wayland and Sears; 2. History of the Library ; 3. History of the Charter ; 
4. Subscriptions obtained by Morgan Edwards; 5. Final Location; 6. Subscrip- 
tions obtained by Hezekiah Smith; 7. Account of the College ager 8. Col- 
lection of Portraits in Rhode Island Hall; 9. Financial History of the College ; 
10. Commencement Exercises. This arrangement and a very full table of contents, 
compensate in a good degree for the want of a general index. 

e book is elegantly printed, and is illustrated with many fine engravings, in- 
cluding portraits of Nicholas Brown, and Presidents Manning and Wayland, views 
of the various buildings, and a general view of the College. Only a limited edition 
was printed, namely, ten copies on large paper and three hundred in small quarto. 


History of the Bill Family. Edited by Lepyarp Brut. 75 Fulton Street, 
New York. 1867. 8vo. pp. vii. 368. 


_ The editor of this valuable genealogical work starts with the assumption that he 
is a descendant of the famous John Bill, ‘‘ the first King’s printer,’’ who was born 
in the parish of Much Wenlock, in Shropshire, Eng., and baptized in 1586. In 
1613 and later, he appears in London as ‘“‘ Publisher to King James I. Most Excel- 
lent Majestie.”’ If this John Bill was the ancestor of the Amercian family, he was 
orn probably somie years prior to the date above mentioned, otherwise the space of 
time would be too brief, as families usually come, for the birth of a grandson, James, 
in 1615, as the compiler has, to his own satisfaction, arranged the pedigree. 

Our worthy friend and late fellow member, Andrew H. Ward, Esq., of West 
Newton, had, many years before his death, collected much information, which the 
compiler has availed himself of, in relation to the family of Richard Bill, a noted 
merchant of his day, in Boston, owner of Bill’s, now Spectacle Island, in our har- 
bor. The portrait of Richard Bill, supposed to have been painted by Copley, as 
also the portrait of Elizabeth Bill, his daughter, born in 1712, who married Joshua 
Henshaw, is in possession of Mrs. Miles Watlun, of Newton Corner, a grand- 
daughter of Mr. Ward. 

The copy of the book presented to the Library of the Society, contains many ex- 
tra paotogreph portraits of the family, among them one of the noted William Bill, 
D. -, LL.D., Provost of Eton and the first Dean of Westminster, 1560, &c., who 
died J uly 15, 1561. ‘The portrait was taken from a brass on his monument in West- 
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minster Abbey. He is supposed to have been a brother of John Bill. The portrait 
of Richard Bill also graces the volume. It may, patees, be properly mentioned 
here, that the author of this book was the first child born in the town of Ledyard, 
Conn., in the year 1836; hence his given name. The territory was taken from 
Groton, and the new town named in honor of Col. Wm. Ledyard. John Ledyard, 
the celebrated traveller, was a native of Groton, born in 1751. It would seem sin- 
gularly pm te that the first born of the town should be the compiler of its his- 
tory. e understand it to be his purpose soon to write a history of Groton, which 
will include, of course, the daughter town. 

We might, in justice to this ‘beantifal, well arranged and well printed volume, 
use many words in its praise. The plan of arrangement is similar to the one adopt- 
ed in the Giles Family, by the Rev. John A. Vinton, of South Boston, to whom the 
editor of the work before us expresses himself as being especially indebted. Had we 
been at the elbow of the editor, however, as he was preparing his indices for the 
press, we might perhaps have whispered a word or two in his ear in regard to the 
arrangement of the Ms family index,”’ as he terms it, where under the generations, 
ten in number, he gives the Christian names, not + pope 2 but in the order in 
which they appear in the book; and the word Bill is unnecessarily repeated, we 
think, some six or seven hundred times, in those triple columns, as the prefix to these 
Christian names. With this slight, but well-meaning criticism of a good work, we 
cordially and candidly comment it to the public as deserving of their appreciative 
genealogical and literary regards. A small edition, only, of the book was printed. 


The Story of the Thirty-Eighth Regiment. of Massachusetts Volunteers, 
By Grorce W. Powers. Cambridge Press: Dakin & Metcalf. 
1866. pp. 308. 12mo. 


The design of this volume is to give a connected account of the movements of the 
Thirty-Eighth Regiment, from the beginning to the close of its service, a period of 
about three years. The experiences of the Regiment were varied and interesting. 
It was in Maryland on guard, near Baltimore, during the battle at Antietam and 
when the rebels were threatening Pennsylvania, on the Mississippi, at Port Hudson, 
in the Red River or ae in the Valley of the Shenandoah under Sheridan, at 
Savannah near the close of the war, and consequently few regiments saw a greater 
variety of military life, and few passed through to the end with a more brilliant re- 
cord than this. The author appears to have been a private in this regiment, earl 


a to a corporalship, and describes scenes which he witnessed, and in whic 

e took a part. His style is remarkebly clear and simple, enlivened by a vivid fan- 
cy, without pretension or extravagance. The narrative runs smoothly, and carries 
with it the evidence of its truthfulness. The aim of the author seems to us to have 
been happily accomplished. The volume cannot but be interesting to any reader, 


but it will be especially so to all who may have had friends in the regiment. It con- 
tains a most important record, and its value will increase as time carries us farther 
from the scenes it portrays. The volume contains a complete roll of the regiment, 
with the names of officers and privates, and the residence of each before entering the 
service ; also a record of deaths from battle, and of the places where they occurred. 
We hope these regimental histories will be tly multiplied, as they will add much 
interesting and important matter in the Siaesy of this ‘‘ war of the rebellion,” 
which cannot be obtained in any other connection. E. F. 8. 


Memorial of the Reiinion of the Natives of Westhampton, Mass., Septem- 
ber 5, 1866. Waltham: Office of the Free Press. 1866. 8vo. pp. 85. 


Westhampton, by the census of 1865, had 636 inhabitants, and at no time since 
its settlement, one hundred years ago, has it had much over 900. And yet no less 
than thirty-eight natives of this little agricultural town have been graduates of our 
colleges. This is a remarkable fact, and it is doubtful whether its parallel could be 
mney Perhaps the influence of Rev. Enoch Hale, the first settled minister of the 
town, a man of learning, energy, and devotion to his calling, whose ministry ex- 
tended over more than half a century, may have done much to raise the tone of feel- 
ing here, and to excite the ambition of its natives. A list of these graduates is giv- 
en, and among them we find the names of Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D., Hon. Nat 
Hale, LL.D., and Rev. Dorus Clarke. ‘ 

The historical address, by C. Parkman Judd, Esq., is an able and appropriate 
production. He gives a well-digested summary of the history of this locality, be- 
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inning before the first permanent settler, Abner Smith, fixed his habitation there 

1762. The description which he gives of the habits, dress, diet, and other pecu- 
liarities of the first settlers of this town, on page 26 to 30, is deserving of particular 
notice. It isa valuable contribution to the social history of New England. The 
fine poem by Professor Montague has also many local allusions. 

At the dinner which followed the exercises at the church, it was announced 
that Rev. Dorus Clarke, of Waltham, had made a donation to the town of a fund to 
be called the. ‘‘ Clarke Scholarship,”’ the proceeds of which were annually to be used 
as a prize for the best reading an lling in the Centre School. His remarks pre- 
ceding this announcement contained reminiscences of his early life at Westhampton, 
and the peculiar training of its _. The remarks of the other gentlemen at the 
dinner were also instructive and appropriate. 


A Genealogical Record of several Families bearing the name of Culler, 
in the United States. By Rev. Asner Morse, A.M. Boston: Sam- 
uel G. Drake, 17 Bromfield Street. 1867. 8vo. pp. 80. 


When Mr. Morse died in 1865 (ante, Vol. xix. pp. 371-2), he left behind him 
several volumes of genealogical compilations, which had been printed under his own 
eye, and which attest his almost life-long zeal and industry in this department of 
study and labor, and best assure us how accurate and complete he would have made 
the work now before us had he lived. He had accumulated much of the materials, 
and had begun to print this volume when he was removed by death. The work has 
been saleted | by ‘* Mr. Henry R. Danforth, so well known as the careful supervisor 
of many a genealogical publication, at the suggestion of that antiquary of antiqua- 
ties, Mr. Samuel ¢ Dreke.”—{ Introduction.] It is printed as it was left by the 
compiler, unfinished and uncorrected ; but, even in this state, it is a valuable addi- 
tion to our rapidly, but not too rapidly, expanding stock of kindred publications. 

In his prefatory remarks the compiler says, ‘‘ Goeae. spelt in Rotuli Hundorum 
Le Coteler and Le Cotiler, is derived from the French Coutelier, a knife-maker; and 
as it was borrowed from a trade, that prolific source of surnames, it is presumed that 
many of the same craft in the 12th al 13th centuries assumedit. * * * Like 
Carpenter, Cooper, Taylor, Miller, Sawyer, Mason, Smith, &., it has no geographi- 
cal centre or national limitation. In Scotland it is Cutlar; in France, Coutelier ; 
but in Canada the French orthography has yielded to the English. In the Uni 
States several families bringing names in foreign languages of the same signification, 
. have translated them, and now wear the name of Cutler, so that without a genealo- 


it no longer suggests a Puritan origin or the ROY degree of relationship. 


till the great body of the Cutlers of New England, North Carolina and Nova 
tia, are sprung from three of the name who came to this country in 1635-7. One of 
these, and probably all were from Sprowston, now Spranston, two miles North of 
Norwich, Norfolk Co., England, and relatives. * - 2 

The compiler effectually explodes the tradition that the New England Cutlers are 
descendants from Sir ‘Admiral Gervase Cutler, by an array of facts and process of 
logic that ought to afford profitable reading and meditation to that class of people 
who, while they boast of their citizenship in a democratic republic, cherish an ill- 
concealed ambition to connect themselves with ‘‘ noble blood,”’ and in their attempts 
to bridge over vast chasms in the line of ascent, display a degree of skill in ro al 
neering that would astonish even the Army of the Potomac, and that too, it is to 
aed in some instances where the bars-sinister would indicate a very insecure 

lation. 

‘ The descendants of the following Curtzrs are traced in the pages of this publica- 

on, Viz. : 

I. John Cutler, originally Johannes De Mesmaker, of Hingham, Mass. (1674) 
and Boston (1694). 

If. John Cutler, Sen., of Hingham, Mass. (1637). 

Ill. Robert Cutler, of Charlestown, Mass. (1636). . 

IV. James Cutler, of Watertown, Cambridge and Lexington, Mass. (1634). 

V. Nathaniel Cutler, of Middletown, Conn., who died June 5, 1706, in his 100th 
year ; brother probably of John (II.) and Robert (III.). 

We trust that some one of the family will complete the work so ably begun by 
the compiler of this work. 


t= Notices and reviews of a large number of publications, crowded out of this 
number of the Register, will appear in the number for July. 
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_ Col. Almon D. Hodges, of Roxbury. 
Hon. Charles B. Hall, of Boston. 


Committee on Lectures and Essays. 
William Reed Deane, of Brookline. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, A.M., of Longwood. 
Hon. Chas. Hudson, A.M., of Lexington. 
David Pulsifer, A.M., of Boston, 
Capt, G. H. Preble, U.S.N, Charlestown. 





Publishing Committee. 
John Ward Dean, of Boston. 
William H, Whitmore, A.M., of Boston, 
William S. Appleton, A.M., of Boston, 
Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., of N. Billerica, 
William B, Towne, of Brookline. 
Frederic Kidder, of Boston, 
Col, Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., of Boston. 


Committee on Finance. 
Frederic Kidder, of Boston. 
Hon. George W: Messinger, of Boston. 
Hon. George C. Richardson, of Boston. 
John W, Candler, of Brookline. 
Committee on the Library. 
Jeremiah Colburn, of Boston. 
John K. Wiggin, of Boston. 
Deloraine P. Corey, of Boston. 
Col, Albert H. Hoyt, A.M., of Boston. 
Committee on Heraldry. 
William H. Whitmore; A.M., of Boston, 
Abner C. Goodell, Jr., A.M., of Salem. 
Augustus T. Perkins, A.M., of Boston. 
William 8S, Appleton, A.M., of Boston. 
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